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FOREWORD 


Recent changes in the social position of women, their increas- 
ing participation in public life and their manifestation of hitherto 
unexpected psychological qualities, have challenged our views 
concerning the so-called eternal traits of the feminine character. 
Discussions on this subject which is now arousing more and more 
interest have been carried on by a long line of thinkers who 
have expressed in theoretical terms the change in attitudes which 
has been developing since the Industrial Revolution. This 
aspect of the present study will, I suppose, be obvious and interest- 
ing to everyone, as hardly anything is more stimulating than the 
realization that our social life is full of phantasies. For centuries 
these have been taken for granted and considered as facts until 
a sudden change has revealed their irrational or ideological 
nature. 

From the point of view of the sociologist I should like to draw 
attention to another aspect of this investigation. It is an experi- 
ment in working out a new pattern of research which I first 
tried to develop with research students in 1990 at Frankfort 
University and have since continued, and which I should call 
Integrating Research.! Its task is to combine different aspects 
of the same problem which previously have been dealt with only 
in water-tight compartments. If we raise, for instance, the 
question of the feminine character, we generally approach it 
by the methods of biology, philosophy, psycho-analysis, experi- 
mental psychology, psychometrics, history, literary history, 
anthropology or sociology. But no one troubles to pool the 
knowledge of this subject gained in various fields, or to co-ordinate 
these findings in their bearing upon its various aspects. This 
lack of integration is due to the shortsighted over-specialization 
of the past epoch. Accurate results were thought to have been 
achieved by isolating fragments from various fields and investiga- 
ting them most conscientiously, forgetting that a fundamental 
inaccuracy was bound to occur if one lost sight of the whole 
pattern in which each item has its place and meaning. 

This is not an argument against division of labour or specializa- 
tion in the scientific world, but against blind specialization which 


1 For more information on the foundations of integrating research cf. my Man 


and Society in an Age of Reconstruction, London, New York, 1940, p. 164 f. 
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sets to work without first surveying the whole field, and continues 
without fitting the findings of specialized research into a universal 
framework. i 

Should anyone in the industrial field try to do the same thing, 
for instance, to produce accurate parts of a motor car without 
ever fitting them together, he would be laughed at ; but this is 
exactly what still happens to a large extent in the social sciences. 
Each scientist concentrates on a limited field of research without 
a clear knowledge of approaches, problems and facts which 
obtain in other branches and have a bearing upon the subject. 
As regards the social sciences we are working without an assembly 
plant and lack experts who know how to organize, supervise 
and co-ordinate our findings. This is precisely the task of the 
sociologist. Apart from his own province, the study of the basic 
facts and concepts relating to society (“ Elements of Sociology ”), 
his aim from the very beginning is to develop a frame of reference 
for integrating research. 

There are still many who bar the way to integrative methods, 
among them those who are their incompetent supporters, and 
those who are sceptical without having studied the experiments 
made in that direction. The incompetent supporters of the 
integrative approach are the most dangerous. Paying lip-service 
to this form of sociological work without themselves undertaking 
it, they talk generalities or, if they attempt it, do so in a dilettante 
fashion. They have not been trained in the “Elements of 
Sociology " which, as I pointed out, is a specialized subject with 
a well-developed body of problems and facts. These friends of 
integration embark upon the gigantic enterprise of solving prob- 
lems of the evolution of mankind as a whole and spread the 


mistaken idea that synthesis in the social sciences means one man’s 
synthesis, 


that the synthesis of all knowledge 
y; but this is not what is meant by 


ct approaches to it which, after all, 
family, for 
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instance, is a unity; and biological, psychological, economic, legal 
or educational analysis of it is artificial if it proceeds in water- 


tight compartments. We only adhere to the strict separation of 


these approaches because our research workers have been trained 
along these lines, and so far we have failed to produce scholars 
who can move from one field to another without becoming 
unscientific. 

Clearly the synthetic approach does not abandon the division 
of labour. No single scholar will cover the whole subject but 
there will-be, as it were, specialists in integration. Their partic- 
ular gift and training will enable them to co-ordinate the results 
of two or more traditional branches of knowledge concerning 
one particular subject, such as the “ family ”, the problem of 
“nationalism ” or whatever it may be. 

The old division of labour in the social sciences according to 
Which various abstract aspects (e.g. the economic, legal, educa- 
tional) of a concrete subject (e.g. the family) were dealt with 
separately will be supplemented by the work of specialists in 
integration who, in turn, will also have to subdivide their field. 
This new division, however, will never lose sight of the unity of 
the concrete subject (the family, in our example) because it will 
share out the various units of research in such a way that the 
dynamic interrelation of functions in one subject will at no stage 
of the research be disregarded. n 

A full training of the new type of specialist would consist in 
making him thoroughly acquainted with his abstract speciality 
and in enabling him also to transcend the boundaries of his 
Own field whenever it became necessary to absorb facts and 
methods belonging to a neighbouring branch of learning and 
to acquire a general orientation in the whole field of the social 
Sciences. This suggestion is, after all, not so formidable, since 
everyone will admit that a doctor who specializes in heart or eye 
trouble should also have a knowledge of all the other parts of 
the human organism. Seen in this light, there is nothing 
impossible in the synthetic approach. 'This new division of 
labour will require a large staff of collaborators, but this should 
not be an obstacle since the number of persons who study social 
Phenomena will gradually increasc. 

Of recent years interesting experiments have been made, 
particularly in America, in an attempt to do justice to the synthetic 
approach in the social sciences. Once the idea of a one-man 
Synthesis was dropped, attempts were made to encourage 
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co-operation between various specialists by forming a team and 
giving them a concrete topic to explore. This approach has been 
greatly helped by the fact that the great Foundations have the 
funds to support the work of such teams. Important as these 
experiments in co-operation are, there is the danger that when 
various individuals with different training meet, they may very 
often be tempted to divide the work once more according to their 
traditional training. 

It will be easier to assign the psychological aspect to the 
psychologist, the economic to the economist, etc., than to make 
the concrete unity of—for instance—the family the common 
concern of the whole team of workers and to ask them to con- 
tribute their own special knowledge to the discussion only when 
the inherent dynamics of the problem demands it. "There is all 
the difference between a problem which emerges organically in 
the course of thinking, and random questions and pooled answers 
without a real connection. The latter method leads to what has 
been called the book-binder's synthesis, the book-binder being 
the only person who is concerned with the unity of the various 
pieces of research in putting them into one volume. In contrast 
with this, the former method promises to be integrative as it 
follows the lines dictated by the inner development of a well- 
defined problem. 

This type of synthesis is difficult because when scholars 
co-operate they can produce anything rather than this inner and 
consistent development of questions from a central starting-point, 
since this task, being logical and organic at the same time, will 
always have to be achieved by the individual mind. If thought 
is to be consistent the team of scholars should have a leader who 
represents both the dynamic principle inherent in the problem 
and integrates the conclusions reached by others. "Therefore the 
future of integration will depend on the extension of such experi- 
ments in which the technique of contributing to creative 
discussion, and guidance of that discussion, may be learned. 

Although we admit that this creativeness depends on indi- 
vidual gifts, we wish to emphasize that it has also to be trained. 
Universities and other learned institutions will have to train for 
this just as they do for reliable specialized research. 

The art of observing details and fitting them into a pattern 
has to be learned and practised simultaneously by the adult as 
much as by the child. Scientific thinking, after all, is not very 
different from that of everyday life when we observe facts and 
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try to form judgments. It may be more exact, more methodical, 
but fundamentally it is the same kind of intelligence as the one 
on which we rely in dealing with ordinary experiences. 

There is another wide-spread mistake which has to be 
corrected. Many people agree to the need for integrative 
research but wish to wait until all the relevant facts have been 
collected. They believe that the time is not yet ripe for integra- 
tion, but that in collecting facts piecemeal and laboriously, the 
synthesis will automatically emerge. They misjudge the nature 
of the human mind which does not arrive at its more comprehen- 
sive knowledge by summing up atoms of information but proceeds 
by attempting to organize into a pattern whatever knowledge is 
available. 

Thus one way of reaching synthetic sociological knowledge 
consists in beginning with already established facts, removing, 
if necessary, the frequently false and obsolete frame of reference, 
and re-organizing the facts in accordance with sociological 
Problems and principles. For convenience I will choose as 
examples books which have been published in this Series. This 
re-organization of existing material around sociological problems 
characterizes the short study: The Sociology of Literary Taste, 
written by the well-known authority on Shakespeare, Levin L. 
Schiicking, and also the essay Sociology of the Renaissance, written 
by the historian Alfred von Martin. Neither of these studies 
stresses the accumulation of new facts (although the books contain 
a great many of them), but the authors have combined and 
organized new and established facts in such a way that they are 
able to give at least tentative answers to sociological questions 
which have never before been formulated so consistently and 
which are essential to the understanding, not only of the past, 
but of our own situation.* 

Thus synthesis usually proceeds: from an existing set of facts, 
stimulates new specialized research, and later leads to a broader 
integration of more critically analyzed facts. 

1 n : i i filas x EE 
Bye repr orans R Dubois toeeady brad dd 
facts to each other and their significance in the light of contemporary experience . . ." 
— The mistake has been and still is that research in the Art subjects can be modelled 
on the line of ‘scientific’ research, since the ‘ facts’ dealt with are of an entirely 


ifferent order ” (“ Art Faculties in Modern Universities ”, Political Quarterly, 1944. 


October-December issue, p. : 
Sociology has two ee R one, which is accessible to the methods of the 
natural sciences, and another which is adequately grasped only through understanding 
and interpretation, cf. on this crucial topic H. A. Hodges, Wilhelm Dilthey, An Introduc- 
tion. In the Intern. Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction, London 1945. 
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This process is in keeping with the natural broadening of our 
mental horizon and can never be abandoned as a background of 
social research, unless we wish the latter to become a store-house 
of disconnected information, each item being accurate in itself 
but irrelevant to the whole. 

Everyone who is acquainted with the present state of the 
social sciences will realize that this is mostly the case. Research 
becomes as disconnected as it is specialized, and it does not answer 
questions which we would like to see explored. If this was the 
case even before the methods of measurement were introduced 
into the field of the social sciences, the situation has become even 
worse,-since in certain quarters there is a tendency to suppress 
nearly everything in the social sciences which cannot be stated 
in quantitative terms. The tension between the two camps can 
be best seen in two statements, each of which has characteristically 
been adopted as the motto of a well-known sociological Hand- 
book. The desire for universal quantitative expression is em- 
phasized in the following passage: “ All of the Social Sciences 
have a common aim—the understanding of human behaviour ; 
à common method—the quantitative analysis of behaviour 
records ; and a common aspiration—to devise ways of experi- 
menting upon behaviour.” ! The opposite view is adequately 
expressed as follows: “It is much easier to measure non- 
significant factors than to be content with developing a first 
approximation to the significant." ? 

There is no doubt that a very great advance in the study 
of human affairs is to be expected from the refinement of 
measuring techniques and their skilful application. Much has 
been done in this field, and each new effort should be supported 
even if at the beginning it does not supply us with the knowledge 

‘which is most important to us. But it is one thing to be in 
favour of developing a techniqne and another to transform 
our interests so as to fit them to these techniques. Unfortunately 
this is what happens: each technician in the scientific field is 
not only proud of his scientific methods or of his measurement 
techniques, but tends to arrange his interests and problems so 
as to enable him to use his skills. But this is not all. Every 
technician and possessor of a certain skill attempts to develop 


" Ras C. Mitchell, “ Quantitative Anal 
Economic view, 1925, Vol. 15 (quoted by Murphy, G. & Murphy, L. B. & Newcomb, 
Th. M., Experimental Social Psychology, New York, London, ope front page). 


? Elton Mayo (quoted by Kimball Young; Personality and Social Adjustment, 
New York, 1944). 


ysis in Economic Theory", American 
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a logical system and a methodology according to which only his 
type of knowledge is true knowledge. All else is mere opinion 
or fancy. 

Thus there are two unprofitable tendencies arising from over- 
estimating the significance of measurement: (a) we tend to 
forget the real motives and interests which originally determined - 
the choice of our problem and its formulation, and (b) we neglect 
all avenues of approach to reality which do not lend themselves 
to measurement and we call only those aspects of an object 
real which corresponds to the limited idea of matter-of-factness. 
Concerning the latter A. N. Whitehead rightly said : “ Matter 
of fact is an abstractiort, arrived at by confining thought to purely 
formal relations which then masquerade as the final reality. This 
is why Science, in its perfection, relapses into the study of differen- 
tial equations. The concrete world has slipped through the 
meshes of the scientific net." 

This measurement mania, especially as it developed in the 
U.S.A., had the following result : data were collected on a host 
of things in which no one was interested and this multitude of 
data caused confusion because it diverted attention from the really 
relevant problem. I uttered a warning against this as early as 
1932 in a Symposium arranged by the American Journal of Sociology 
on the occasion of the publication of Stuart A. Rice’s “ Methods 
in the Social Science ? (cf. Vol. XXXVIII, No. 2, Sept. 1932, 
Pp. 273-82, of the periodical mentioned above). Since then 
things have changed for the better in the U.S.A. leading to 
impressive developments. Some aspects of the new point of 
View are ably stated in Robert S. Lynd’s recent article “ The 
Implications of Economic Planning for Sociology” in the 
American Sociological Review. , 

In the social sciences we are not concerned only with quanti- 
ties, and it would be fatal at the present time to refuse to make 
use of technical skill wherever it is useful in the field of measure- 
Ment ; nevertheless we should not allow our minds to be confused 
by adopting a measurement philosophy. :* -" 

European scholars who have a long tradition of historical 
research and methods based on the understanding of man should 
Dot fail to realize that a mind which has been trained to allow for 
its own social and individual prejudices can derive genuine 
knowledge from carefully observed but unmeasured facts. Even 


! Vol. IX, No. 1, Feb. 1944, pp. 14-20. Cf. also his Knowledge for What? The 
Place of Social Science in ‘American Culture (Princetown, 1939). 
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without mathematical spectacles the critical mind is a suitable 
instrument for perceiving reality. And its power is more 
seriously endangered if it.loses the habit of asking significant 
questions than if it indulges in a passion for measurement where 
the nature of the question does not strictly demand it. 

Dr. Viola Klein's study undoubtedly starts from a set of 
significant problems and, apart from collecting new facts, tries to 
co-ordinate results drawn from various fields of knowledge in 
order to raise new problems and stimulate further research. In 
this sense her study is entirely tentative, and exploratory, and 
she would be the last to claim more. She would be judged by 
false criteria if one were to expect from'a single person at the 
beginning of a venture the exactness and final answers which 
would be feasible only if a great team of explorers were to study 
the various fields. As a matter of fact, in an exploratory study 
it is an advantage to leave loose ends. This creates scope for 
scientific imagination to throw new light upon known facts and 
to explore so far unobserved interrelations between them. 

In my view there are two tasks equally important in the 
present age : to refine our existing techniques which will lead us 
to ever greater exactness in the study of details, and also to show 
the spirit of adventure which is willing to experiment, and take 
risks in suggesting new patterns of research, even if others will 
have to contribute to their final elaboration. 


KARL MANNHEIM. 
Ing LONDON SCHOOL or Economics, 


University or LONDON. 
Cambridge, May, 1945. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


This book tries to contribute to the clarification of the idea of 
aS femininity ”. Its object is to discover whether there are traits 
which can be called typically feminine, what these traits are, 
and whether they have always been regarded as characteristic 
of women. 

It approaches this question by studying a number of authorities 
who have developed their different theories during the second 
half of the nineteenth century and later. This co-ordination 
of various and often contrasting views will, it is hoped, lead to 
a better understanding of the complex problem of femininity. 
At the same time it will reveal the extent to which these theories 
reflect the idiosyncrasies of their time and have changed with a 
changing age. meee r 

As people generally tend to live up to what is expected of 
them, it seems important to expose the particular set of views 
held in our culture with regard to woman’s social rôle, char- 
acteristic traits and psychological abilities. These views, trans- 
mitted by custom, social attitudes, public opinion, and in many 
other ways, are the framework within which personalities develop 
and to which, in one way or another, they have to adjust them- 
selves. But this cultural pattern itself is far from being static. 
In our own civilization it has been subjected to radical changes, 
particularly during the last century. It is the observation of 
these changes and of their effect on the development: of person- 
ality traits which enables us to make assumptions as to the 
influence on character formation of such social factors as cultural 
traditions, prevailing ideologies, the approval or disapproval of 
certain kinds of behaviour, the rewards allotted by an estab- 
lished community for a given conduct, the membership of a 
group with a defined social status, professional preoccupations, 
etc. 

What are the transformations undergone by the feminine 
ideal? Which new traits have been developed in accordance 
with it? What have been the effects of their inferior social status 
upon the personality of women? What characteristics have they 
in common with other suppressed or minority groups? Before 
these questions have been answered satisfactorily no fair judgment 

F.C. I B 
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can be made with regard to woman’s innate characteristics and 
potentialities. f . 

One aim of this book therefore is to show the changes in 
society’s expectations of women and the corresponding changes 
in the feminine character. In order to sketch the background 
‘of opinion against which the “ feminine character ” develops, a 
number of theories on the subject have been studied. It is 
in the nature of the task that the selection of examples should 
not be comprehensive. It represents but a summary of some 
expert views and is meant to be a basis and stimulus for further 
investigations. 

Another aim of this study is to observe how far scientific 
knowledge is affected by the general trend of intellectual and 
emotional development, i.e. by what has been called “ the mental 
climate ” of an age. Although the idea that knowledge, particu- 
larly in matters of man and society, could stand apart from 
the general social and cultural development of its time is to-day 
shared by a diminishing number of people, we still frequently 
find the “scientific attitude ” represented as a completely 
detached and autonomous mental act, as if it were, in fact, an 
immediate and objective approach to facts. 

In contrast to this view it is proposed here to demonstrate 
in a limited field that scientific knowledge, especially in the 
social sciences, does not exist in splendid isolation, but is an 
organic part of a coherent cultural system. It shares in the 
development of that culture both in a passive and in an active 
Sense: it expresses its total state at a given time, and it actively 
fosters certain trends in the general development.! The choice 
of a particular problem as a subject for study and the specific 
approach to it both betray the spirit of their time. They reveal 
the influences of the contemporary state of social, spiritual, and 
technical development as well as personal bias. What becomes 
the subject of scientific interest, and the Way it is presented, are 
dependent partly on social and historical factors, partly on the 
general level of scientific development, and are also coloured 
by the very individual factor of the investigator’s personality 
—his style, his personal experiences, his character and tem- 
perament. “It could be shown in all cases that not only do 
fundamental orientations, evaluations, and the content of ideas 
differ, but that the manner of stating a problem, the sort of 


1 K. Mannheim has set forth the method of this “ Sociology of Knowledge ” in 
his Ideology and Utopia and other writings. 
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approach made, and even the categories in which experiences 
are subsumed, collected and ordered, vary according to the social 
position of the observer.” 1 These influences may be, and prob- 
ably are in most cases, unconscious. Nevertheless, no scholar 
—or for that matter any philosopher or artist—fails to reflect 
the ideologies of his time as well as his personal attitude, however: 
much he may consciously strive for detached impartiality. 

It is important to stress—as K. Mannheim has done—that 
the study of the effects of such irrational influences upon know- 
ledge does not imply a relativist philosophy ; nor does it lead 
to the conclusion that objectivity can only be achieved in the 
exact sciences. What follows from the Sociology of Know- 
ledge is the observation that “ objectivity” in the social 
Sciences is established in a different way and its achievement 
requires specific methods. The search for truth in sociological 
matters calls not only for a thorough examination of facts, but 
for a dynamic process of self-criticism, in which the diagnosis 
of our own “ perspective " (i.e. our place in the historical and 
Social process) and a continuous analysis of the unconscious 
motivations guiding our observations are of prime importance. 
“ Perhaps it is precisely when the hitherto concealed dependence 
of thought on group existence and its rootedness in action becomes 
visible that it really becomes possible for the first time, through 
becoming aware of them, to attain a new mode of control over 
previously uncontrolled factors in thought." ? 

“Truth ” in social matters presents itself in terms of various 
“ perspectives ”. By the method of a Sociology of Knowledge ` 
these “ perspectives ” are exposed to criticism and, as time goes 
on, an ever richer “integration sui generis" of these aspects 
becomes possible by an ever fuller understanding of their par- 
tiality. Relativism is thereby avoided, and a theory of “ Rela- 
tionism” established which takes into account the fact that 
knowledge of social matters is connected with the social and 
cultural background. 

In support of this thesis a subject has been chosen which 
by its emotional character seems particularly suited to showing 
up these unconscious, irrational influences upon scientific theories. 
The scholars’ views on women reflect : (a) the status of women 
in a ‘given Society ; (5) the prevailing ideologies concerning 
Women in a certain historical period; and (c) the author's 


? K. Mannheim : Ideology and Utopia (Kegan Paul, London, 1936), p. 13. 
Op. cit., p. 4. 
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personal attitudes towards women. Often these theories amount, 
in the last resort, to the use of a scientific apparatus for the 
rational justification of emotional attitudes. Only after all these 
influences have been revealed, and a comparison between the 
many ways of approach to the problem of femininity has been 
made, wil a really sound and well-founded judgment on the 
elusive “feminine character" be possible. 

l^ The method adopted here, therefore, is, first, to give a short 


J historical survey of women’s position in society from the Indus- 
/ 


\Aline, women form an “ out-group ” 


trial Revolution to the present day, and then to present char- 
acteristic examples of the different scientific ways of approach 
to the problem of women during that period. One representa- 
tive has beeri selected from every field of science, and there is 
one chapter each on the biological, the philosophical, the psycho- 
analytical, the experimental-psychological, the psychometric, the 
historical, and the sociological methods of approach. This 
juxtaposition of various methods gives, at the same time, an 
indication of the great number of different ways that have been 
developed to deal scientifically with the problem of the feminine 
character. 

By way of illustration the analysis of a novel, with three 
consecutive generations of women of one bourgeois family as its 
subject, has been added in an appendix. Although, 
the documentary value of fiction is not identical with that of 
historical narrative, it offers the advantages of a more acute 
portraiture of psychological details, a more subtle rendering of 

` atmosphere, and a more minute description ofthe many trivialities 
that make up every-day life. It is a close-up of a small section 
of the community, and though it does not draw in generous 
lines the general trends of evolution, it registers their repercussions 
on the lives of ordinary people. Compared to biography the 
family novel has the advantage of not being the story of an 
extraordinary individual but of average characters who therefore, 


Vase are more typical than real figures. 


In a society in which the standards are predominantly mascu- 
distinguished from the 


of course, 


dominant strata by physical characteristics, historical tradition 
and social rôle. As in the case of other groups in a similar 
position, preconceived opinions are applied, more or less sum- 
marily, to the class as a whole, with 


out sufficient consideration 
of individual differences. Similar “ stereotypes " 1 exist with 


1 Term coined by Walter Lippmann. 
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regard to foreigners, to Jews, to Negroes, etc. Members of these 
“ out-groups ” are subject to collective judgments instead of being 
treated on their own merits. While such “ stereotypes" may 
encourage certain qualities in the member of a group, their 
general effect tends to be inhibitive. To be judged, not as an 
individual, but asa member of a stereotyped group, implies 
an incalculable amount of restrictions, discouragement, ill-feeling, 
and frustration. 

To examine the different “ perspectives ” existing with regard 
to the problem of woman is the intention of the main part of 
this book. To show, in the-light of a three-generation novel, 
how the changes described in the historical introduction and the 
different scientific theories discussed are reflected in personal 
attitudes toward femininity is the aim of the appendix. Together 
they are designed to expose both the objective and the sub- 
jective aspects of the phenomenon “ Femininity ” and to stimulate 
further thought and research on this inexhaustible topic. 


CHAPTER II 
THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


It may, at the first glance, seem arbitrary to confine a study 
of various theories about the feminine character to rather less 
than the last hundred years. It is a subject which through the 
ages has given rise to much pondering and theorizing on the 
part of philosophers, poets, theologians and laymen. But as a 
subject-matter of science woman did not appear on the scene 
before the second half of the last century. All theories expounded 
on this theme before that time were in the nature of personal 
opinion, of prejudice, religious taboo, or superstition. They 
were, in short, emotional rather than rational, and uncritical of 
common-sense observations. They lacked that air of impartiality 
and systematic method which we usually associate with the 
scientific attitude. 

To discover how far scientists succeed in their attempt at 
unbiased and purely rational investigation, and to what extent 
they are influenced by contemporary ideologies and personal 
disposition, is one of the aims of this study. But there can be no 
doubt that in their method as well as in their aim scientific 
theories on feminine traits are fundamentally different from those 
personal reflections expressed in novels, poems and plays, or in 
philosophical and religious doctrines. 


The reasons for the character, abilities and social functions 


of women becoming a problem of scientific investigation during 
the nineteenth century are essentially of two kinds. The first 
was bound up with the profound social changes which arose in 
connection with the Industrial Revolution, it affected the life 
of the family and altered the position of women. Economic 
development made necessary a re-definition of their sphere of 
work and, consequently, of their status. In this and other ways 


to be discussed later, public interest and attention were drawn 
to the phenomenon Woman. í 


Secondly, science made such 
| nineteenth century that it not only 
Į enormously, but also began to col 

create a universal willingness to 
problems that may arise. 


The inclusion of woman within the Scope of scientific enquiry 


Progress in the course of the 
widened its field of competence 
our the general outlook and to 
submit to scientific scrutiny all 
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at a certain period was, therefore, due to the topical interest of 
the problem on the one hand, and to the general scientific 
orientation—very recently applied to social problems—on the 
other. , 

'This interest in social problems was aroused not only by 
the material conditions of economic change, but by a humani- 
tarian, individualistic philosophy which was the prevalent ideo- 
logy of the time. 

If the restriction of this study to fairly recent theories seems 
justified on the ground that they all have a common scientific 
character which distinguishes them from previous deliberations 
on the subject, a limitation seems even more indicated because 
of the enormous change which the social position of women has 
undergone during the same period. This change cannot be 
measured in terms of legal and political rights and of economic! 
functions alone, but is expressed in the attitudes of society towards 

. women and, accordingly, in the character and attitudes of women | 
themselves. 

Our historical memory is so short, and our imagination so 
limited, that we fail to be sufficiently aware of the striking con- 
trast between our present attitudes and those of, say, a hundred 
years ago. With amazement we read the following note in The 
Times of July 22, 1797 : * * The increasing value of the fair sex 
is regarded by many writers as the certain index of a growing 
civilization. Smithfield ? may for this reason claim to be a con- 
tributor to particular progress in finesse, for in the market the 
price was again raised from one half a guinea to three-and-one 
half.” This trend in the “ progress of finesse" (to adopt for a 
moment the standard of The Times of 1797) does not seem to 
have persisted, as the following story indicates : ? 


` In 1814 Henry. Cook of Effingham, Surrey, was forced under the 
bastardy laws to marry a woman of Slinfold, Sussex, and six months 
after the marriage she and her child were removed to the Effingham 
workhouse. The governor there, having contracted to maintain all 
the poor for the specific sum of £210, complained of the new arrivals, 
whereupon the parish officer to Effingham prevailed ón Cook to sell his wife. 
The master of the workhouse, Chippen, was directed to take the woman 
to Croydon market and there, on June 17, 1815, she was sold to John 


1 Quoted from Woman's Coming of Age, A Symposium, ed. by S. D. Schmalhausen 
and V. Calverton, Liveright, New York, 1931. 

2A market particularly reputed for its sales of women. ^ 

? Recorded by Ivy Pinchbeck in: Women Workers and the Industrial Revolution 
(p. 83), George Routledge & Sons, London, 1930. 
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Earl for the sum of one shilling which had been given to Earl for the 
purchase. To bind the bargain the following receipt was made out : 


5/- stamp June 17, 1815 


Received of John Earl the sum of one shilling, in full, 
for my lawful wife, by me, 


HENRY COOK. 
Daniel Cook . 
John Chippen] Witnesses. 


In their satisfaction of having got rid of the chargeability of the woman 
the parish officers of Effingham paid the expenses of the journey to 
Croydon, including refreshments there, and also allowed a leg of 


mutton for the wedding dinner which took place in Earl’s parish of 
Dorking . . .” 


Miss Pinchbeck rightly remarks: “ That the expenses in- 
curred by such transaction could be entered up in the parish 
‘accounts and regularly passed by a parish vestry, is sufficient 
evidence, not only of the futility of parish administration under 
the old Poor Laws, but also of the straits to which women were 
reduced by the weakness of their economic and social position.” 
These instances do not seem to be isolated cases, More 
examples are recorded in the “Sale of Wives in England in 
1823," by H. W. V. Temperley (in History Teachers? Miscellany 
for May 1925), and as late as 1856 such a benevolent critic of 
this country as R. W. Emerson has to report, in his English 
Traits: “ The right of the husband to sell his wife has been 
retained down to our times.” All this in England, a country 
which was proverbially called a “ Wives? Paradise ”, and of which 
Defoe had said in 1725 that, if there were only a bridge between 
the Continent and England, all Continental women would like 
to come across the Straits. 
Judging this situation from our distant point of observation 
we must not, however, adopt an attitude of. righteous indignation 
and fail to see the facts in their correct perspective. We must 
not overlook the fact that we are dealing with a pre-individualistic 
period: and although women’s lot no doubt was, in every 
respect, harder than men’s, woman was no more than one stage 
behind man in the social evolution. We should misrepresent the 
situation if we conceived of the * Subjection of Women ” as the 
submission of the weaker sex to the superior physical and eco 
power of free and independent males. 
exact to say that women remained serfs a 


nomic 
It would seem more 
fter men had already 
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outgrown the state of serfdom. If we adopt Miiller-Lyer’s 1 
classification of the historic development into three main phases 
—the Clan Epoch, the Family Epoch, and the Individual Epoch 
—according to the social unit which ideologically forms the basic 
element of the social organization, and which is felt to be the 
ultimate “ end in itself" at a given period, we should say that 
the capitalist period marks the transition from the family phase 
to the individual phase generally, but that this transition was 
delayed in the case of women. Keeping in mind the power 
of persistence of all those attitudes, customs, and traditions 
which are linked with the family and handed down by the very 
personal, very emotional contact within the primary group, we 
cannot be surprised at the retarded social development in the 
case of women. 

Another error into which we easily fall through the shortness 
of our memories and the influence of an ill-conceived feminist 
propaganda, is the idea that women were, of old, excluded from 
the economic life of society, and are only now reluctantly and 
gradually being admitted into the masculine sphere of work. 
'This is a misrepresentation of facts. Before the agricultural 
and industrial revolution there was hardly any job which was 
not also performed by women. No work was too hard, no 
labour too strenuous, to exclude them. In fields and mines, 
manufactories and shops, on markets and roads as well as in 
workshops and in their homes, women were busy, assisting their 
men or replacing them in their absence or after their death, or 
contributing by their own labour to the family income. Before 
technical inventions revolutionized the methods of production 
the family was, first of all, an economic unit in which all members, 
men, women and children, played their part. The advice given 
in A Present for a Servant Maid in 1743 : * * You cannot expect 
to marry in such a manner as neither of you shall have occasion 
to work, and none but a fool will take a wife whose bread must 
be earned solely by his labour and who will contribute nothing 
towards it herself ”, expresses a general attitude. Society as a 
whole was not rich enough, and the methods of work not 
sufficiently productive individually to admit of dispensing with 
anyone on the score of age or sex. Marriage, at that time, 
was not looked on, as it was later, as a liability for the man and 


1 E, Müller-Lyer : The Evolution of Modern Marriage (Engl. transl., Allen & Unwin, 
London 1930), from Phasen der Liebe, first published in München, 1913. 

2 Quoted in London Life in the 18th Century, by Dorothy George (Kegan Paul, 
London, 1925). 
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as a sort of favour conferred upon woman, involving for her a 
life insurance for a minimum premium, but was regarded as a 
necessity for all both for their personal fulfilment and their 
economic benefit. Only when growing industrialization trans- 
ferred more and more productive activities from the home to 
the factory, when machines relieved woman of a great part of 
her household duties, and schools took over the education of 
her children, woman's economic value as a contributor to the 
family income declined, particularly in the middle-classes. 
Where before women and children had assisted in providing for 
the needs of the family, this responsibility now devolved upon 
one man. Women and children became an economic liability 
rather than an asset, and marriage was increasingly felt to be 
a burden for the man. The emotional satisfaction which it may 
have offered to both, man and woman, was not enough to make 
good the loss of self-respect incurred by women by the knowledge 
of their economic uselessness. The endeavour to reinstate women 
in the economic process, on the one hand, and to restrict the size 
of families, on the other, has continued from then on up to the 
present day. 

At all times, however, the common characteristic of women’s 
work, as contrasted with men’s, was, first of all, that it was sub- 
sidiary, ie. that it involved assisting the men of the family— 
fathers, husbands, brothers—rather than independent ; secondly, 
and closely connected with this fact, that it was paid at a lower 
rate, if it received any payment at all and was not included in 
the family wage; and, thirdly, that it was mostly unskilled. 
Although they were accepted as members by some guilds and 
apprenticed in their crafts, women generally played the part of 
odd hands, doing useful work of many kinds, but acquiring their 
skill in a casual way rather than by systematic training. Here 
we find one of the reasons for the emphasis on education which 
was so prominent in the feminist movement ever since Mary 
Wollstonecraft first raised her voice in support of the emancipation 
of women. It seems significant that, prior to her famous 
Vindication of the Rights of Women (1792), she should have published 
her Thoughts on the Education of Daughters (1786). The lack of 
sufficient training was felt to be one of the major disabilities in 
women's struggle for independence. 

For her personal happiness, her social status, and her economic 
prosperity marriage was for woman an indispensable condition. 
But it was left to a later period, when all the economic and social 
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advantages of marriage seemed to have weighed in her favour 
alone, that she had to develop the “ clinging vine” type as a 
feminine ideal in order to “ appease " men. Only by flattering 
his vanity could she make up for the loss of the practical contri- 
bution she had to offer in the matrimonial relation. 


A good woman has no desire to rule [says Mrs. Graves] where she 
feels it to be her duty, as it is her highest pleasure * to love, honour 
and obey ” ; and she submits with cheerful acquiescence to that order 
in the conjugal relation which God and nature have established. 
Woman feels she is not made for command, and finds her truest 
happiness in submitting to those who wield a rightful sceptre in justice, 


mercy and love. 


“Nothing is so likely to conciliate the affection of the other 
sex," advises Mrs. Sandford,? “ as the feeling that women look 
to them for guidance and support.” In other words, nothing 
befits the slave so well as servility. 

To win a husband—woman’s only aim and preoccupation— 
must, in fact, have been a formidable job at that time, if we 
keep in mind what enormous obstacles Victorian morality put 
in the way of the only end they thought worth achieving. 
* Acquaintances with the other sex should be formed with 
excessive caution ” ? was the general opinion held at the time, 
and everything was done to prevent free association of the sexes. 
“ It would be improper, nay, indecorous, to correspond with 
the gentleman unknown to your father," an anxious questioner 
is warned. Young ladies were, however, protected not only 
from contact with * gentlemen unknown to their father ", but 
from their brothers’ friends, and all other men who were not 
selected as prospective husbands by their parents. 


J. should not walk with a gentleman much her superior in life, 
unless she is well assured that he seeks her society with a view to 
marriage, and she has her parents’ approbation of her conduct. All 
young girls should study so to conduct themselves that not even the 
Whisper of envy or scandal should be heard in connection with their 


names... 


Moreover, apart from seclusion, her job of finding a husband 
was rendered more difficult by the “ maidenly reserve ” enjoined 


1 Women in America, by A. J. Graves (Harper Bros., New York, 1858), quoted 
from Woman's Coming of Age, ed. by S. D. Schmalhausen and V. F. Calverton, New 
York, 1931. i 

- Warns quoted from Woman's Coming of Age, op. cit. — n 

2 This and the following quotations are taken from “ Advice to Young Ladies Ps 
a collection of answers to correspondents published in the London Journal between 
1855*and 1862, Methuen & Co. London, 1933. 
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on her which forbade her to seek a man’s attention or to show 
him signs of sympathy. 


All the poets and prose-writers who have written upon love are 
agreed upon one point [is one advice given in the correspondence 
column of the London Journal], and that is that delicate reserve, a 
rosy diffidence, and sweetly chastened deportment are precisely the 
qualities in a woman that mostly win upon the attention of men, 
whether young or old. The moment she begins to seek attention, she 
‘sinks in the esteem of any man with an opinion worth having. 


A few more quotations from the same source will make it clear 
with what immense difficulties, imposed by etiquette, the Vic- 


torian girl had to struggle in her main pursuit of captivating a 
husband. 


We cannot lend any countenance to such 
trying to “catch the gentleman’s attention!” It is his duty to try 


to catch yours ; so preserve your dignity and the decorum due to 
your sex, position and usages of society. 


Violet must wait. Is she not aware of the motto IL FAUT ME 
CHERCHER (I must be sought after)? The gentleman will propose 
when he finds Violet is really a timid, bashful girl. 


Mary F. is deeply in love with a young gentleman and wishes to 
kn 


glaring impropriety as 


ow the best way to make him propose ; she thinks he is fond of her, : 


but is rather bashful. The best way is to wait. He will propose 
quite time enough. If Fanny were to give him a hi 


nt, he might run 
away. Some men are very fastidious on the subject of feminine 
propriety. s 


Lavina wants to be married—but cannot obtain even a sweetheart. 
She is afraid her commanding appearance intimidates the young 
gentlemen of her acquaintance. Nothing of the kind., It is her 
anxiety, her feverish stepping out of her maidenly reserve, which has 
shocked their preconceived notions of feminine propriety—and so 
frightened them into, dumb significance. Lavina must be more retir- 
ing, think less of herself, and learn to spell better. 

The number of quotations, 
increased indefinitely. They go 
obstacles were laid on the Victorian girl's only road to happi- 
ness, and it seems as if the peculiar feminine affliction called 
“decline”, and which consisted in “a form of suicide by acute 
auto-suggestion ", 1 was by no means only a matter of fashion 
and a “ desire for ethereality ”. “Tt might be said of a large 
number of Victorian ladies that there was, literally, * no health in 


all in the same vein, could be 
to show that almost insuperable 


1 The Genteel Female. An Anthology, 


ed. by Clifton Joseph Furness A. 
New York, 1931). tf Josep ess (A. Knopf, 
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them’. The ideal of a fair young maiden wasting away for 
no apparent reason or from love unrequited was universally 
upheld in polite literature,” says C. J. Furness in his interesting 
book. But, considering the inner conflicts and the shattering 
frustration which must have resulted from the circumstances 
just described, it is questionable whether the melancholy and 
** decline ” of so many Victorian girls were entirely due to fashion 
and literary model (the two classic examples quoted by Furness 
are Dickens's “little Nell? and “little Eva" in Uncle Tom's 
Cabin). It is probable that they were at least partly the 
outcome of a situation which made marriage for woman the 
only career and purpose in life, while at the same time depriving 
her both of the sense of social usefulness and of the means of^ 

, Successfully pursuing her interests or of expressing her emotions. 
Frailness and disease were, moreover, the only means by which 
a woman could “catch” attention without offending contem- 
porary morality. 


The number of characters in Victorian fiction—sometimes meant 
to be touching, sometimes not (but always tiresome viewed from the 
standpoint of to-day)—who could not put a foot on the ground for 
weakness and yet had no actual disease is amazing. ‘To most Victorian 
women, this type of invalidism appeared not merely interesting but 
attractive : it was almost the only way in which they could attract 
attention to themselves, while remaining models of propriety, in a 
world indifferent to their potential intellectual or athletic endowments ; 
and the fancies of young girls who would nowadays see themselves 
pleading at the bar or playing championship tennis at Wimbledon, 
dwelt then on pictures of themselves as pathetically helpless creatures 
in the grip of lingering (but not painful) illness and the objects of the 
constant concern of their doting families.! 


A radical change in the life of Western society had been 
brought about in the second half of the eighteenth and in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century by new technical inventions 
which caused an entire reorganization of the productive process. 
The economic and social effects of the Industrial Revolution are 
familiar enough to everyone for a brief summary to suffice. Not 
at once but gradually 


the industrial revolution cast out of our rural and urban life the yeoman 
cultivator and the copyholder, the domestic manufacturer and the 
independent handicraftsman, all of whom owned the instruments by 
which they earned their livelihood ; and gradually substituted for 


1 Irene Clephane : Towards Sex Freedom (John Lane, London, 1935). 
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them a relatively small body of capitalist entrepreneurs employing at 
wages an always multiplying mass of propertyless men, women and 
children, struggling like rats in a bag, for the right to live. This bold 
venture in economic reconstruction had now been proved to have 
been, so it seemed to me, at one and the same time, a stupendous 
success and a tragic failure. "The accepted purpose of the pioneers 
of the new power-driven machine industry was the making of pecuniary 
profit; a purpose which had been fulfilled, as Dr. Johnson observed 
about his friend Thrale’s brewery, ** beyond the dreams of avarice ”. 
Commodities of all sorts and kinds rolled out from the new factories 
at an always accelerating speed with an always falling cost of produc- 
tion, thereby promoting what Adam Smith had idealized as “ The 
Wealth of Nations” . . . On the other hand, that same revolution 
had deprived the manual workers—that is, four-fifths of the people of 
England—of their opportunity for spontaneity and freedom of initiative 
in production. It had transformed such of them as had been in- 
dependent producers into hirelings and servants of another social class ; 
and, as the East End of London in my time only too vividly demon- 
strated, it had thrust hundreds of thousands of families into the physical 
horrors and moral debasement of chronic destitution in crowded 
tenements in the midst of mean streets. 

The decline of domestic industries deeply affected the life 
of women. While the increasing specialization of labour created 
a multitude of new jobs in factories and homes with very low 
wages for the women of the new proletariat, it narrowed the 
lives of the middle-class women and robbed them of their economic 
usefulness. Not only industrial activities, but more and more 
of the specifically feminine types of work formerly connected with 
household duties, were carried out on an increasing scale by 
the factories, e.g. bread-baking, beer-brewing, soap-making, 
tailoring, etc. Moreover, the enormous prosperity created by 
the new industrial organization produced a growing veneration 
of wealth (now no longer expressed in terms of landed property 
but of the more flexible commodities of money, shares, factories 
and interest-bearing securities). It produced, in the new upper 
and middle classes, an ambition to compete with each other in 
the outward signs of prosperity ; in consumption, in finery, in 
the idleness of women. A man’s prestige required that his wife 
and daughters did not do any profitable work. The education 
of girls was aimed at producing accomplished ladies, not educated 
women. Frances Power Cobbe recalls in her memoirs : 2 


Nobody dreamed that any of us could, in later life, be more or less 
than an ornament to society. That a pupil in that school should 


? Beatrice Webb : My Apprenticeship (Longmans, London, 1926). 


2 The Life of Frances Power Cobbe as Told by Herself (Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
London, 1904). 
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become an artist or authoress would have been regarded as a‘deplorable 
dereliction. Not that which was good and useful to the community, 
or even that which would be delightful to ourselves, but that which 
would make us admired in society was the raison d'étre of such require- 
ment. The education of women was probably at its lowest ebb about 
half a century ago. It was at that period more pretentious than it 
had ever been before, and infinitely more costly, and it was likewise 
more shallow and senseless than can easily be believed. 

If by ill chance the daughter of a middle-class family had 
to earn her living, there were only two possible careers open to 
her: that of the much despised governess, or that of needle- 
woman. Both involved a loss of caste, and, besides, were not 
sufficiently remunerative to make her self-supporting. 

Under these circumstances it was not surprising that, among 
the women of the middle classes, more and more voices were 
clamouring for equal opportunities and higher education. 

It is worth recalling that these were aspirations of the upper 
and middle classes. They were not identical with the interests 
of the working women. Whereas the women of the upper and 
middle class claimed political freedom, the right to work, and 
improved educational facilities, working women wanted pro- 
tection ; while middle-class women were fighting for equality, 
working-class women demanded differential treatment. This 
claim for differential treatment of women in industry has been 
recognized by everyone except the doctrinaire feminists and the 
rigid free-trade economists, and, in fact, the first historic examples 
of State interference in private enterprise are those laws pro- 
tecting women and children : the Factory Acts applying to the 
cotton industry, from 1802 onwards; the Mines Act in 1842 
which made illegal the employment underground of women and 
children under the age of seven ; and the Ten Hours Act (1847), 
which limited the working hours of women and children in 
industry. The flogging of women had been prohibited in the 
eighteen-twenties. , 

The appalling conditions of the industrial proletariat on one 
Side, the increase of wealth on the other, gave rise to a growing 
concern about social problems. The poverty of the masses 
gradually penetrated public consciousness and created among 
the ruling classes of Victorian England what Beatrice Webb 
characterizes as a collective “sense of sin”. No longer was 
poverty accepted as a necessary evil with devout resignation. It 
was realized more and more that the misery of the poor was not 
unavoidable and, therefore, that it should be remedied. Charles 
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Booth's extensive investigation into the Life and Labour of the 


People and Karl Marx's Kapital are two outstanding examples of 
this development. 


The decline of Christianity, brought about by the unpre- 
cedented progress of physical science during the nineteenth 
century, no longer admitted of the passive acquiescence in the 
state of affairs as being ordained by God. No longer was one 
satisfied that human suffering will be rewarded by heavenly 
bliss beyond the grave, but one asked for remedy here and now. 
The poverty of the poor—and, to some extent also the “ Sub- 
jection of Women "— were no longer considered as irremediable 
natural states, but as the result of social institutions for which 
Man and not God was responsible. The following quotation 
from John Stuart Mill’s Utilitarianism 1 gives a very good illus- 
tration of this new attitude towards human misery and the 


prevailing optimism with regard to the power of science and 
education : 


No one whose opinion deserves a moment’s consideration can 
doubt that most of the great positive evils of the world are in themselves 
removable, and will, if human affairs continue to improve, be in the 
end reduced within narrow limits. Poverty in any sense implying 
suffering, may be completely extinguished by the wisdom of society, 
combined with the good sense and providence of individuals. Even 
that most intractable of enemies, disease, may be infinitely reduced in 
dimensions by good physical and moral education and proper control 
of noxious influences ; while the progress of science holds out a promise 
for the future of still more direct conquests over this detestable foe. 


The characteristic state of mind of that period cannot be 
better summed up than in Beatrice Webb's words : 


oo it seems to me that two outstanding tenets, some wi 
idols of the mind, were united in this mid-Victorian trend of thought 
and feeling. ‘There was the current belie 


[ ; f in the scientific method, in 
that intellectual synthesis of observation and experiment, hypothesis 
and verification, by means of which alone all mundane problems were 
to be solved. And added to this belief in Science was the consciousness 
of a new motive; the transference of the emotions of self-sacrificing 
service from God to man.? 


ould say, two 


Philanthropic activities expanded on an increasing scale, and, 


in keeping with the scientific spirit of the time, systematic investi- 
gations were made into the conditions of the poor, investigations 
which mark the beginning of social science, Underlying, and 
partly motivating, these activities were the prevailing optimism 


1 Chapter 2. * Beatrice Webb, op. cit, 
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of the period, created by the success of expanding capitalism, and 
the almost naïve belief in the power and possibilities of science. 


It was a forward looking age, simple and serious, believing in the 
worthwhileness of things. The reigning theory still regarded the re- 
moval of restrictions as the one thing needful; it trusted human 
character and intellect to dominate their environment and achieve 
continued progress. It was an age content with its ideals, if not with 
its achievements, confident that it was moving on, under the guidance 
of Providence, to the mastery of the material world and the creation 
of certain nobler races, now very dimly imagined. 


There is a peculiar affinity between the fate of women and 
the origin of social science, and it is no mere coincidence that 
the emancipation of women should have started at the same time 
as the birth of sociology. Both are the result of a break in the 
established social order and of radical changes in the structure 
of society : and, in fact, the general interest in social problems 
to which these changes gave rise did much to assist the cause 
of women. Both, too, were made possible by the relaxation of 
the hold which the Christian Churches had for centuries exercised 
Over people's minds. But the relation of woman's emancipation 
to social science does not only spring from a common origin ; 
itis more direct : the humanitarian interests which formed the 
starting-point of social research, and practical social work itself, 
actually provided the back-door through which women slipped 
into public life. ; 

Owing, presumably, to the emotional character of philan- 
thropic work and to the absence of pecuniary profit attaching to 
it, it did not seem “ improper ” for women of standing to engage 
in charitable activities, and soon we find ladies of rank and conse- 
quence running charity organizations, working for prison reform, 
collecting rent in the slums of the East End of London, embarking 
on propaganda for the abolition of slavery, against cruelty to 
children, against alcoholism and prostitution, and for the emanci- 
pation of women. The social history of the nineteenth century 
is full of women pioneers in all fields of social reform. Francis 
Wright, a disciple of Robert Owen, who worked for the practical 
solution of the slavery problem; Harriet Martineau, the political 
economist, translator of Auguste Comte, who became one of the 
Most distinguished publicists and political leader-writers of her 
day and who worked for the Reform Bill; Octavia Hill, one of 


1R. M. Butler: A History of England 1615-1918 (Home University Library, 
London, 1928). 
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the founders and leading spirits of the Charity Organization 
Society, who became famous by her work for the improvement 
of working-class houses ; Elizabeth Fry, the Quaker, who worked 
for prison reform, founded committees of visiting ladies to care 
for the prisoners, and who made missionary journeys for her 
cause all over Europe; Florence Nightingale, who during the 
Crimean War reorganized the military health services after their 
complete break-down under the military authorities and who 
created a new career for women as hospital-nurses and proba- 
tioners ; Louisa Twining, one of the most active pioneers in Poor 
Law Reform and in improving the lot of the inmates of work- 
houses ; Frances Power Cobbe, and Mary Carpenter, who tried in 
Ragged Schools and Reformatories to promote the welfare of 
neglected children ; Beatrice and Katherine Potter, who were rent 
collectors in the East End of London and social investigators 
into the living and working conditions of the poor (Beatrice, 
later married to Sidney Webb, becoming one of the outstanding 
social investigators of our time) ; the Baroness Angela Burdett- 
Coutis, who, with money and influence, actively supported most 
of the charitable organizations ; Josephine Butler, reputed for 
her agitation for the repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts, but 
equally active in promoting better education for women—these 
are only a few selected names, and do not include those who 
worked more directly as the propagandists of the women’s cause : 
for their parliamentary suffrage, their university education and 
occupational equality, and against discrimination in moral 
questions. 

All this work helped, first, to demonstrate women’s ability 
to organize, to investigate, to do administrative and all'kinds of" 
intellectual work ; and, secondly, it created a new feminine 
type, distinct from the prevailing Victorian ideal of the sub- 
missive and “ respectable " wife whose sphere of activities and 
interests was circumscribed by the triad Church, Child, Kitchen. 

Speaking of Miss Cons, another social worker in the East 
End slums, Beatrice Webb notes in her diary (1885): * To 
her people she spoke with that peculiar combination of sympathy and 
authority which characterized the modern iype of governing women . . .” 
and she prophetically adds: ** These governing and guiding 
women may become important factors if they increase as they 
have done lately." As distinctive characteristics of this new 
type of women she stresses their “ eyes clear of self-consciousness ? 
and their “ dignity of habitual authority ". " 
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Not a few of these women were aware of the fact that, while 
they were fighting poverty, slavery and disease, they were, at 
the same time, fighting in the cause of women. And many of 
them had consciously accepted this as a secondary aim. They 
felt that, by creating new openings for women and by furnishing 
evidence of their ability to work, they contributed to the future 
improvement of women's position, and they preferred their 
method of missionary work to the political and journalistic 
activities of their feminist sisters. As Harriet Martineau put it 
in a refutation of feminist polemics: “ The best advocates are 
yet to come—in the persons of women who are obtaining access 
to real social business—the female physicians and other professors 
in America, the women of business and the female artists in 
France ; and the hospital administrators, the nurses, the educators 
and substantially successful authoresses of our own country ”’.! 
This prognosis seems to be essentially correct. 

The fact that women entered “ social business " by way of 
public relief work, as journalists, and as “ substantially successful 
authoresses of novels", illustrates an interesting sociological 
phenomenon : the fact namely, that new crafts, new industries, 


or new arts, afford the opportunities for hitherto excluded social 
groups to take part in the 


life of the community and to rise in 
the social scale. It is not by admittance to the traditionally 
established professions that newcomers are accepted. The old 
taboos excluding specific groups from certain spheres of work 
live on in the form of prejudices and are an effective barrier to 
their admission. It is the development of new branches of trade, 
of art, or industry, which enables outsiders to force their way, 
or to slip, into the established system. Once they are settled 
e a chance of making an entry into the 


there they may hav : 
formerly reserved occupations if they have succeeded by their 


Skill, their acknowledged character, or the power that they have 
meanwhile accumulated, to conquer old prejudices. The same 
process may be observed in the case of women, of Jews, of foreign 
immigrants. In the case of women it was the spheres of social 
investigation, of charity organization, of the expanding educa- 
tional system, and of social health services, which were the places 
of least resistance through which the bastion of masculine business 
Was penetrated. The expansion of industry further increased 
the scope of possible work and created new types of occupation. 


1 Quoted from The Adventurous Thirties, a Chapter in the Women’s Movement, by 
Janet E. Courtney, Oxford University Press, 1933- 
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In the same way, for instance, shorthand typing has to-day 
replaced the needlework of times past as a characteristic feminine 
occupation. . 

In the arts it was the novel, developing during the nineteenth 
century as a new literary form, which attracted women and 
in which some of them won fame as writers of the first rank. 
One has only to mention the names of Jane Austen, the three 
Bronté sisters, George Eliot, and Olive Schreiner, to illustrate 
this point. Among the lower ranks of fiction the number of 
successful women authors was legion. 

Women thus began, by’ their achievements, to make them- 
selves conspicuous. The fact could no longer be overlooked that 
there were a number of women—a small minority still, but an 
impressive élite which could be increased —who did not conform 
to the traditional definition of the type. There was in conse- 
quence a feeling among some contemporaries that the definition 
needed readjustment. In this way women became a problem 
for philosophers, psychologists and. sociologists. 

Women themselves became restless. Some of them felt 
frustrated by the lack of useful work and did not think, with 
Dr. Gregory, that passing their time with “ needlework, knitting 
and such like" was a sufficiently agrecable way of “ filling up 
their many solitary hours": Even more of them felt humiliated 
by the fact that their sex was their only means of getting a. live- 
lihood and thought it a degradation of marriage that it should, 
first of all, have to be considered a business arrangement securing 
: their income and social status, Love and marriage being the 

main concern of women, it was only natural that their revolt 
should not have Sprung from thirst for knowledge or a desire for 
freedom or adventures, but that, first of all, it should have been 
expressed as a protest against the humiliation of having to barter 
their love for Support. As Olive Schreiner said in The Story of 
an African Farm : 2 


It is for love's sake yet more than for a: 
that new time . . . when love is 


not a means of making bread, wh 


earnest, independent labour, th T, a strange 
er’s Legacy to His Daughters. 

your being taught ncedlework, knitting and such like is 

all you can do with your hands, which is 

in a tolerably agreeable way, some of the 


(Quoted from John 
1928.) 


' 1 The respective paragraph in Dr. John Gregory's A Fath 
runs: “ The intention of i 
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sudden sweetness breaking in upon her earnest work ; not sought for, 
but found. 

Moreover, the chances of marriage were more uncertain than 
they ever were before, owing, partly, to the increased economic 
difficulties arising from a social ideal which required the depend- 
ence of a whole family on the remunerative work of one member 
only, partly to the greater liabilities involved in rising social 
standards, and partly to a growing individualism. The number 
of people remaining single became large enough to permit their 
being termed, as a group, “ protestants of marriage” and for 
these to become a social problem. Contrary to the general 
assumption, however, the surplus of women which would at 
any rate have deprived a number of them of the chances of 
getting married, and which as a scrious problem was very much 
on women’s minds at the time, was not a new phenomenon. 
Although the data available are incomplete it appears, according 
to Karl Biicher,! that during the Middle Ages the numerical 
superiority of women was even greater, varying from 10 per 
cent. to 25 per cent. (the present rate 1s onsan average 7:5 per 
cent, in most European countries). But owing to the fact that 
most industrial activities were carried out in the house the chances 
of female employment then were bigger. Women were admitted 
ito a number of trades (such as woollen and linen weaving, 
braiding, tailoring, fur-dressing and tanning, baking, leather- 
cutting and armorial embroidery, goldsmith’s work and gold- 
spinning. In addition they worked in trades not submitted to 
regulations, in marketing, huckstering, copying, as musicians in 
taverns, as nurses, doctors, midwives, as sutler-women accom- , 
panying armies and crusades, as porters, gaolers, in the excise, 
in money-changing, in herding, and in many other professions). 
Living in homes of relatives they were no useless addition to the 
household. Moreover, various institutions were provided— 
apart from nunneries—where single women or widows found 
board and accommodation. It was industrialization with its 
separation of home and work, and with its improvement of the 
Social standards of the middle and upper classes, which made 
the fate of the unmarriageable woman so acute a problem from 


the nineteenth century onwards. 
In this way it happened that 


middle class women, by force of circumstances, were being more and 
more compelled to seek a greater development of their powers in order 


1Karl Bücher: Die Frauenfrage im Mittelalter (Tübingen, 1882). 
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to become better able to maintain themselves in an honourable in- 
dependence in case of need . . . Great numbers of women have, of 
course, aimed at higher education who are in no possible need of it 
for the purposes of gaining a livelihood thereby ; but the incentive 
spoken of has been one of the strongest factors in the situation. As 
large numbers of women became more and more dependent on their 
own exertions for self-maintenance they found that school French, and 
school music, dancing, flower-painting, needlework, and a diligent use 
of the back-board, did not necessarily qualify them to undertake 
remunerative employment, and play their part in the struggle for 
existence ; while as for the old tradition that anything more than 
elementary education might unfit a woman for becoming a wife and 
mother, that was set aside by the stern logic of statistics, which proved 
that there were many thousands of women who could not hope to enter 


the matrimonial state at all or who became widows and self-dependent 
after doing so.! 


The need for making some provision in the event of their 
having to depend on their own resources was felt by women to 
be imperative. The following quotation from a report on the 
“Emigration of Educated Women ” read by Miss Rye at a 
meeting of the Social Science Congress in Dublin in 1861 will 
shed some light on the urgency of the problem : 


- ++ my office is besieged every day by applicants for work, and 
there is scarcely a county or city in the United Kingdom that has not 


nt some a : ) Unfortunately my experience on 
this point is not singular : Miss Faithfull at the Printing Press, Miss 


Craig at the Telegraph Station, 
A short time since 810 women 


ago) 250 women applied for another vacan 
(the daughters of many professional men be: 
and, on the authority of Mrs. Denison, lad 


general education, but 
& as would enable women to take up 
ad its root in the practical necessity of 
ne's feminine charm only in providing for 


In addition, ideological factors 
creating a “ Women's Cause”, 
position as the dependents of men and the prevalent individualist 
philosophy was one of the things which gave women most cause 


1 Edwin A. Pratt: Pi in Victoria's: Rei 
payin A. Pratt : Pioneer Women in Victoria's Reign (Ni 


played an important part in 
The contrast between their 


ewnes, London, 1897). 
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and most incitement to protest. The spreading democratic 
ideology taught that all human beings had equal rights by 
nature; that man must never be used as a means to anything 
else but is to be considered an “end in himself”; and that 
everyone should have an equal chance of free development as 
an individual. 

Although the ideal of the Rights of Man did not explicitly 
include the rights of women (and these were certainly not 
endorsed by all who stood up for the democratic ideal), they 
may be assumed to be implicit. The demands for women's 
emancipation, i.e. for their equal citizenship and rights to educa- 
tion, were engendered by the democratic propaganda for equality 
and liberty and were its logical consequence. Women's struggle 
for enfranchisement, for equal opportunities, and full legal 
rights, was incidental to the struggle of the rising bourgeoisie for 
political power and social ascendancy. 

Whether they fought for a reform of the marriage laws on 
the ground that no one should have property rights over other 
persons, whether they fought for equal educational facilities, or 
whether they emphasized the importance of the suffrage as a 
‘means and the expression of their equality, the trend of thought 
behind all shades of feminist opinion was the democratic ideology. 
(The same is true with regard to the illusion, held by a section 
of feminists, that the vote was the key to the earthly paradise.) 

The opposition to feminist claims was strong and bitter 
not only among those who had vested interests in the legal, 
political and personal submission of women. It was at least 
equally strong among the majority of women themselves. While 
the claim to equality challenged the masculine feeling of power 
and superiority, it attacked, in women, those symbols which 
they had developed as substitute gratifications for their lack of 
real power, and which were no less close to their hearts than the 
feeling of superiority was to man’s. Queen Victoria's appeal 
to all women of good will “ to join in checking this mad, wicked 
-folly of Women’s Rights with all its attendant horrors, on which 
my poor feeble sex is bent, forgetting every sense of womanly 
feeling and propriety " 1_certainly found a readier emotional 
response among the majority than the unorthodox claim of the 
feminists. Queen Victoria was not the only eminent woman 
who, though by her own character and achievement defying the : 
familiar notion of the weak and mentally inferior female, objected 


1 Quoted from The Adventurous Thirties, by J. E. Courtney, op. cit. 
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to the equalitarian claims of Feminism. Hannah More, the 
moral writer, for instance, held that “ that providential economy 
which has clearly determined that women were born to share 
with men the duties of private life, has clearly demonstrated that 
they were not born to divide with them its public administra- 
tion ",! and although “ pestered to read the Rights of Women ”, 
Mary Wollstonecraft's famous book, she was ** invincibly resolved 
not to do it”. 

Caroline Norton, known for her struggle to secure for mothers 
some rights over their children, wrote in 1838 : “ The wild and 
stupid theories advanced by a few women of ‘ equal rights? and 
* equal intelligence ° are not the opinion of their sex. I, for one 
(I, with millions more), believe in the natural superiority of 
man, as I do in the existence of God. The natural position of 
woman is inferiority to man.” And Beatrice Webb (who, how- 
ever, later regretted this action) signed a manifesto in 1889, 
drafted by Mrs. Humphry Ward and some other distinguished 
ladies, against the enfranchisement of women, and in indignant 
protest against the suffragettes she allowed herself to be carried 
away at a public luncheon to make the statement: “I have 
never met a man, however inferior, whom I do not consider to 


2 


be my superior." 2 
Nowhere were feminists more than a small, much despised, 
and even more ridiculed minority. Their unpopularity resulted 
in part from their militant methods of agitation ; in part from 
their over-emphasis on enfranchisement, which was a repetition 
of the struggle for the Reform Bill, with similar methods and 
bound to have the similar result described, with regard to the 
workers, by Esmé Wingfield-Stratford in these words: “ They 
had roared for the Bill, the whole Bill and nothing but the Bill, 
and it took them a little time to discover that what they had got 
was—nothing but the Bill.” 3 But the main shortcoming of 
Feminism was that, a child of the Victorian era, it presented 
woman as a sort of sexless creature, as a mere abstraction with- 
out flesh and blood. The suffragettes’ exaltation of woman into 
a rational super-person “beyond the coarseness of animal 
instincts ", their hatred of Man as their Enemy Number One, 
their contempt of his unsatiable sensuality, were the weakest 
points in their theory. It laid feminists open to ridicule and 
1 Quoted from Irene Clephane, op. cit. 


2 My Apprenticeship, op. cit. 
? Esmé Wingfield-Stratford : The Victorian Tragedy (Routledge, London, 1930). 
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attack, and deprived them of the sympathy of the younger 
generation of women who, in the dilemma between “ Rights ” 
and emotions, would always be prepared to sacrifice abstract 
principles to emotional satisfaction. In spite of all its revolu- 
tionary élan the feminist movement had but little appeal to youth, 
and the report published in the Vossische Zeitung in 1932 is prob- 
ably characteristic not only for Germany but applies to some 
extent to other countries as well: “Almost all meetings of 
women's organizations . . . show the same picture. At least 
three-fourths of the women present are over forty. The genera- 
tion between twenty and thirty is almost completely lacking, 
that between thirty and forty is sparsely represented."! 

It is the more remarkable that in spite of all their failings 
feminists saw almost all their demands gradually realized—in 
several instances by frankly anti-feminist statesmen (such as 
Asquith in this country or President Wilson in the United 
States, who, himself an anti-suflragist, enfranchised the women 
of his country in 1917)—simply by force of practical necessity, 
and because their claims were in accordance with the general 
trend of social development. 

The smaller size of families, made possible by the increased 
knowledge of birth-control methods ; compulsory school educa- 
tion and the greater attention given to education generally, 
growing interest in psychological factors, and the more and more 
general practice of pre-marital employment of women, are 
among those conditions fostering the development of feminine 
individuality. After it had been achieved it was only natural 
that the Rights of Man should be extended to women as well. 

During the last decades of the nineteenth and in the beginning 
of this century women were gradually admitted to secondary 
School and university education ; property laws were reformed 
in their favour ; marriage and divorce laws were altered with a 
view to improving their position (although complete equality of 
rights has not been achieved yet either in this or most other 
Countries) ; women were enfranchised, first in municipal elections 
only and later, at the end of the first World War, generally. 

The development was, if not simultaneous, more or less the 
same in almost all European countries and in America—except 
in the Catholic countries of F rance, Italy and Spain. (In Spain, 
however, the Republic enfranchised women in 1931.) The 
«Die vergreiste Frauenbewegung” (The Senile 


1 Hiltgunde Graef—Berlin : Nov. 20, 1932. 


Feminist Movement), Vossische Zeitung, 
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enormous impetus Ibsen's plays gave to the Women's cause 
shows that the development was not confined within national 
frontiers. It went furthest in Soviet Russia, where after the 
Revolution complete equality of the sexes was introduced. The 
fact that in spite of legal and nominal equality of the sexes a 
complete equality could not in practice be achieved has been 
explained by the Russian professor Nyemilov as “ the biological 
tragedy of woman”. But, as Fannina Halle ? points out, the 
tragedy seems to be psychological rather than biological, based, 
namely, on the fact that the younger communist generation had 
neither time nor interest for love beyond the merely physical 
union. Alltheir emotions were absorbed by problems of political 
and economic reconstruction and they had an ideology according 
to which “ in communist society the satisfaction of the instincts, 
of the craving for love, is as simple and unimportant as 'the 
drinking of a glass of water? ?.? Lenin found it necessary to 
intervene and with his personal authority to denounce this 
* glass of water theory " which “ has driven some of our young 
people crazy, quite crazy. It has been the destruction of many 
young men and women." It was the women who suffered more 
than the men from this emotional nihilism. In letters written 
to Profesor Nyemilov and published in a supplement to the 
fifth edition of his book, the f 


correspondents complain most that they suffer from the discrepancy 
between the masculine and feminine attitude towards love, the lack 
of restraint and the frivolity of men in face of the sexual act . . . But 
one note rises above all the rest: “it is not from the * biological 
tragedy ° that we suffer, but from the men’s KHamstvo—a term which 
combines in Russian the pleasing conceptions of coarseness, truculence, 
bestiality, and brutality, in a word the climax of all that is uncultured. 


In many cases this statement doubtless penetrates to the core of the 
problem.” * 


Whether we are here faced with a genuine psychological sex 
difference, it is, after only one generation of “ equality ”, too 
soon to make any definite statement. Moreover, great changes 
in Soviet policy, abolishing the equality of the sexes in many 
respects, have taken place during recent years, which cannot be 
dealt with here. 

1A. V. Nyemilov: The Biological Tragedy of Woman (Allen & Unwin, London, 
1085). nina W. Halle: Woman in Soviet Russia (Routledge, London, 1933). 

? Lenin in a conversation with Clara Zetkin in 1920, quoted in F. W. Halle's 


book, Woman in Soviet Russia, op. cit. 
4 Fannina W, Halle: Woman in Soviet Russia, op. cit. 
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The most radical changes in women's status were everywhere 
brought about by the 1914-18 War and during the years that 
followed. The participation of women in many important jobs 
was needed during the war and women were willing to work, and 
proved themselves capable of the most diverse and responsible 
activities. The fact that daughters of “ good families " went 
out to work and walked about unchaperoned was suddenly 
accepted as a matter of course and. without a murmur. Tech- 
nological changes, moreover, brought about new methods of 
production and organization and an increasing number of 
industrial processes no longer required arduous physical work 
but mechanical skill, diligence, intelligence, pátience—abilities 
with which women were no less endowed than men. Itis obvious 
that a society which depends more and more on activities of an 
administrative character can very well make use of human 
qualities which were not considered essentially masculine pre- 
rogatives. 

Thus, women were gradually admitted, more or less willingly, 
into an increasing number of professions, and sex ceased to be a 
general criterion for the division of labour. There are to-day 
hardly any jobs from which women are excluded on principle. 
Even to such an exclusively masculine sphere as soldiering 
women were given access as a result of the exigencies of modern 
warfare and the shortage of man-power. It must, moreover, be 
stressed that the continuance of the old tradition according to 
which women’s work is paid at a lower rate than men’s, formed 
in many instances a special incentive to the employment of female 
labour. It made women, particularly during the years of 
economic crisis between the two wars, a very unpleasant com- 
petitor on the labour market. On the other hand— 
although woman continued to enlarge her economic opportunities, 
she still found that man could earn higher wages and earn them more 
continuously. To compete for the hand of an able, well-paid man 


offered [and still does offer] to most women a greater hope of raising 
their standard of living than did a personal carcer. It offered 


emotional satisfaction as well. 

As far as the legal position goes, one is probably not far from 
the truth if one judges women's position to-day as being almost, 
if not quite, equal to men's. True, Ethel M. Wood,? in a report 
for the Committee on Woman Power, has been able to fill a 


1 Joseph Kirk Folsom : The Family, its Sociology and Social Psychiatry (Wiley, New 


York, and CH & Hall, London, 1934). 
z Ethel M. Wood : Mainly for Men (Gollancz, London, 1943). 
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whole book with examples of discrimination against women 
existing even at the present day. She has pointed out that— 
although the “ Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act ” has been 
passed in 1919, declaring that “ a person shall not be disqualified 
by sex or marriage from the exercise of any public function, or 
from being appointed to or holding any civil or judicial office or 
post, or from entering or assuming or carrying on any civil pro- 
fession or vocation ”, and a resolution in the House of Commons 
was passed in 1920 without a division: “ that it is expedient 
that women should have equal opportunity of employment with 
men in all branches of the Civil Service within the United King- 
dom and under Local Authorities . . . and should receive equal 
payment "— women are still excluded from a number of positions 
(e.g. in the foreign service), are only seldom to be found in the 
higher ranks, are expelled from employment on grounds of 
marriage, and are paid at a lower rate. Equal pay, although 
accepted in principle in 1920, was discussed in the Houses of 
Parliament and refused in 1924, 1926 and 1929 on the grounds 
that the country could not afford it. The Baldwin Government 
in 1936, as well as the Churchill Government in 1944, succeeded 
in refusing equality of payment against the majority of the House 
by turning the question into a vote of confidence. 

In 1943 a Court of Appeal in this country has decided that a 
housewife's savings belong to her husband even if she has taken 
in lodgers to make by her own work these savings possible. 

But in spite of these and similar examples, it can be said that 
with regard to political rights, property rights, and educational 
facilities—the three items which make up the feminist programme 
—the progress achieved during the last decades was immense. 

These three references, however, do not give the whole picture. 
For human life is ruled less by laws and regulations than by 
customs, habits and prejudices, by unwritten codes of conduct, 
by attitudes and values of other persons with whom one comes 
into contact—all of which constitute the practical experiences 
of every-day life. p 

It is true that women have acquired equal political rights— 
but the fact that they are allowed to vote once every few years 
and to attend political meetings does not consciously affect their 
daily life, nor does it play a vital part in their minds. 

It is true they have got property rights, but, first of all, these 
rights affect only a certain class of women—those who own 
property—and, secondly, one generally does not resort to the 
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law except in extreme cases of conflict. As family life is governed 
by many other considerations and sentiments, women's improved 
legal position does not in fact lessen their financial dependence 
nor prevent conflicts with their husbands and fathers. As we 
have seen, it is still an easier and more profitable career for most 
women to marry than to work. d 

'The most comprehensive reform certainly was the improve- 
ment of educational facilities for women and their practically 
equal opportunities in this respect. But even here the insti- 
tutional equality does not cover the whole situation. It is true ` 
that women are admitted to the universities ; but it is likewise 
true that higher education of girls is generally considered a 
luxury; whereas it is regarded as a necessity for boys of the same 
social class. How much the old superiority-inferiority attitude ` 
between the sexes is still prevalent can be seen from the complaint 
of an American professor about “ the election by college women 
of the humanistic subjects in such numbers as to drive the men 
from those courses on, the ground that they are ‘ feminine stuff’, 
thus depriving men of the liberal culture they greatly need ". 

Moreover, equal education does not imply equal opportunity 
of employment. The chances for women to get into leading 
positions are small, and in spite of equal qualification their pay- 
ment, except in special cases, is less. The legal and medical 
professions seem to be the only ones in which there is no dis- 
crimination of reward between men and women. Even to-day 
women are considered subsidiary workers in almost all occupa- 
tions. It is characteristic, for instance, that an article in the 
Observer, in autumn 1942, dealing with the thousand-and-one 
jobs performed by women in war-time Britain, should be sub- 
titled : “ Understudies at Work”. 

Of the professional women the largest percentage is engaged 
in teaching, which is increasingly becoming a feminine domain. 
Of all other occupational fields which demand some education. 
clerical work absorbs the largest number of women, as shorthand- 
typists, book-keepers, cashiers, secretaries, telephone operators, 
etc. In most of these fields women are not replacing men, and 
therefore are not their “ competitors” in the actual sense, but 
have been introduced into the economic process by new industrial 
and commercial techniques. Equally, in the nursing profession, 
which is another large field of feminine employment, women 
entered a sphere of work newly created by expanding health 
services, without thereby supplanting men formerly engaged in 


$ 
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it. * The bogey of male displacement by female workers seems 
“to rest on exaggerated fears rather than facts," says Dr. Joseph 


' "Penenbaum,' and he gives the following figures in support of 


this view: In Great Britain 


in 1911 the percentage of population, 10 years and over, engaged in 
gainful employment was 83:7 males and 32:3 per cent. in females. In 
1921, the same proportion for males was 82-8 to 30:8 females. In the 
United States, the proportion for males gainfully employed per popula- 
tion group was 78-8 per cent. against 21-1 females, in 1920—a decrease 
of 1:5 for males against 0-8 for females as compared to 1910. 


According to figures available for Great Britain in September 
1943 the proportion within the age groups between 14 and 64 
inclusive was 93:75 per cent. males and 45:82 per cent. females 
fully employed either in services, civil defence, or other paid 
occupations—not including voluntary and part-time workers. 
The increase in employment thus was, owing to war-time con- 
ditions, much higher among women than among men, but it is 
fairly safe to assume that this stepping-up of feminine employ- 
ment is only temporary and will diminish when the country no 
longer has to draw on labour reserves. Although, of course, a 
number of women—and mainly those in responsible or remuner- 
ative positions—will like to go on working outside their homes, 


_ it must not be overlooked that a great number of occupations 


involve hard, strenuous or monotonous work which is undertaken 
only under stress and, as war factory reports show, with very 
little enthusiasm. Women engaged on such work will probably 
avail themselves of the first opportunity to go back to home 
and family life. 

But it seems fairly certain that the independence and the 
social recognition which they enjoyed on account of their work, 
the self-respect which it inspired in them, and the greater social 
contacts which it involved, will have had a permanent influence 
on their attitudes and their character. 

The psychological state of women at the present time is 
characterized by a dilemma, which is another of the many 
conflicts inherent in our present cultural situation. It results 
from the contrast between a materially changed situation and 
the simultaneous survival of traditional ideologies and attitudes. 
Woman’s position at present is therefore rather ambivalent, 
which is typical of a state of transition. Some traits of the 


1Dr. Joseph Tenenbaum: The Riddle of Woman (John Lane, London, 


i 1939, 
first published in New York, 1936). 
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cultural pattern have changed more rapidly than others, and 
there is a cleavage between the material conditions of our lives - 
and persisting traditional attitudes which have not yet been 
adjusted to the new facts. The rates of change in the different 
parts of a social system are unequal, owing, as J. Kirk Folsom 
points out, to the “ differential cultural resistances at the time ”.1 

The processes of cultural change he places in the following 
order : y s À 

1. Material invention or discovery (i.e. scientific ideology), 

2. Change in the economic social structure, 

3. Change in the other parts of the social structure, 

4. Change in cultural attitudes and popular ideology. 
If one keeps to this grouping the obvious influences on woman's 
Social position have been as follows. Under the first heading 
the most obvious technical invention was power-driven machinery. 
Industrial organization, urbanization, easier transport, a wider 
radius of communications, and reduction of household duties are 
ifs immediate consequences. The introduction of gas and 
electricity likewise affected women's life enormously. It greatly 
reduced household labour ; while such apparently simple things 
as street-lighting no doubt increased their liberty of movement. 
(Evening walks were no longer hazardous adventures.) Cinema, 
radio and printing techniques led to a wider and faster spreading 
of information and a levelling of cultural standards. Progress 
in medical science and in hygiene reduced infant mortality, 
improved obstetric methods, developed contraceptives, and 
increased the general standard of health and the average 
expectation of life. Psychology developed as a new science and 
drew attention to the importance of psychological factors on the 
general mental and physical well-being. Child-psychology in 
Particular, with its emphasis on encouragement rather than 
prohibition as an educational method, promoted greater tolerance 
and understanding. Last, but not least, the progress of sciences 
generally reduced the realm of superstition and taboos, and 
fostered a more rational outlook and a greater readiness to 
experiment. : p 

Changes in the economic and social structure, resulting from 
these scientific discoveries and technical changes, and directly 
affecting women’s life are, as seen before, the separation of work 
from home, a reduction of muscular effort required in almost 
all types of work, increasing specialization, and a generally 

K 1 Joseph Kirk Folsom, op. cit. 
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improved standard of living involving increased consumption 
and a more easy-going philosophy of life. 

Less immediate and slower were the changes in other parts 
of the social structure. Those affecting women's life more than 
anything else are the changes in the function and in the pattern 
of the family. $ 

The modern family is no longer an economic unit; its 
educational functions have decreased and “it is losing its rigid 
social control over the individual, but is elaborating other 
functions, most important of which is the more complete satis- 
faction of the love wish, both with regard to marital and parent- 
child love ".! Perpetuation of the race, regulation and control 
of the sex impulse and provision of opportunity for the most 
intimate contacts, protection and care of the young, transmission 
of the social heritage from one generation to another, and educa- 
ton in such attitudes as loyalty, sympathy, altruism, co-operation 
and goodwill—these are the functions of the modern family 
mentioned by various sociological authors. The economic 
function is, if at all, mentioned last. 

Also the form of the family is changing. There is no longer 
one generally accepted paternal family pattern, but co-existing 
with it are (a) the maternal family, characteristic of the upper 
bourgeoisie in larger cities; (5) the equalitarian, family—both 
in a conventional and an emancipated type—mainly to be found 
in the middle and professional classes; and (c) the filiocentric 
family, which alongside the conventional equalitarian family is 
chiefly a middle-class family pattern. 

This means that the power is no longer exclusively centred 
in the father, but that a democratization of the family has taken 
place. 

Slowest to come are the changes in cultural attitudes and 
popular ideologies, and it is here that the causes of the typical 
conflict of contemporary women are to be found. 

True, the competitive economic system fosters individualism 
and an ideal of full expression of human potentialities, both of 
which are important ideological influences upon the improve- 
ment of women's social position. But it is the sphere of emotions 
and unconscious attitudes which offers the most stubborn resist- 
ance to changed material circumstances. The contrast between 


1 Joseph Kirk Folsom, op. cit. 


2 Quoted from Ernest R. Mowrer : The Family, its Organization and Disorganization 
(Univ. of Chicago Press, 1932). 
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contradictory social ideals, characteristic for the present situation, 
originates from the lag of family mores, emotional attitudes, and . 
deep-rooted prejudices behind the rate of social change in 
general. , 

Though there is nominal equality of the sexes, there are still 
two different spheres of work as they existed in former times : 
the one connected with the home and the family which is ex- 
clusively woman's domain, and the other one, the sphere of 
business and the professions, which to-day is shared by men and 
women. This means that women have acquired a multitude 
of new functions but have lost few of their old ones. A woman 
worker, doctor, or soldier, still keeps her household, brings up 
her children (at least to some extent), and mends not only her 
own but her family’s stockings. A girl coming home from : 
the office is, as a matter of course, expected to help her mother 
wash up, while her brother is excused from domestic work. 

The differential treatment is not confined to the sphere of 
work only. There are, in fact, two ideologies living side by 
side, the one stressing equality of rights and abilities, the other 
emphasizing the contrasting interests of women. While woman 
appears as citizen and worker on the front pages of our daily 
press, its advertisement columns appeal to her specifically 
* feminine? emotions: her desire to please men by her looks 
and charm, and her longing for romance. Whereas the bulk of 
papers and books is addressed to all citizens without regard to 
their sex, there is a flourishing department exclusively for women, 
assuming, as of old, that they are interested chiefly or only in 
Clothes, make-up, needlework, cookery, and. romantic love. 
The American film, which openly takes its standards from the 
taste of the chief cinema-goer, the middle-class woman, caters 
for her emotional needs in supplying the “glamour” and 
» in which her daily life is lacking. In short, the 
tructure have not been accompanied by a 
of wishes, emotions and aims. 
minine conflict of our time is that between 
forward by the domestic sphere on the 
One side, and the business sphere on the other. Woman’s business 
functions require such qualities as efficiency, courage, deter- 
mination, intelligence, Sense of reality, d nap i 
dence ; in the professional sphere she is expecte to act in a fair 
and “ businesslike ? manner, to be straightforward and unsenti- 
mental Apart from this, and in a different setting, there still 
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changes in the social s 
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exists the whole set of attitudes which came down to us practically 
unchanged from our forefathers. In addition to the character- 
istics just mentioned—and partly in conflict with them—a 
woman is expected to be pretty, sensitive, adaptable, unassertive, 
good-humoured, domesticated, yielding and soft and, if possible, 
not too intelligent. It is possible therefore that the traits which 
a woman develops in connection with her business activities— 
her self-reliance, independence of judgment and executive 
abilities—may form a real handicap in finding a mate. If this 
happens she is likely to feel frustrated, and often she will curse 
“Emancipation " which has deprived her of the simple happiness - 
of husband, child and home. (This is one among other reasons 
why the call “ Back to the Home " had so strong an appeal to 
the women in Germany.) 

Another sense of frustration is connected with the fact that 
women gradually gained access into a ready-made culture which 
by its origin and peculiar character is masculine. In the forma- 
tion of state, law, science, morality, religion and conventions 
women had no share. Being in the position of outsiders, intruding 
into a finished system, and restricted by a century-old history of 
submission, which had bred in them a sense of inferiority, women’s 
chief aim in their struggle was, as a natural result, to prove that 
in all respects they were “ just as good" as men. Their situation 
is comparable to that of a worker who, rising in the social scale, 
seeks to prove himself a: bourgeois, or, in fact, to the situation of 
any outsider entering a cultural system from an inferior social 
position. In all cases the result is an increased feeling of inferi- 
ority ; for in addition to the former sphere of competition and 
the old standards of comparison there now exists a new one. 
The outsider lives with two different sets of values at the same 
time. Crudely speaking, to the sense of inferiority which grows 
in an individual woman by being forced to compete on the 
marriage market is added the further sense of inferiority at 
having to compete on the labour market which she entered under 
the double handicap of a newcomer and of a member of a sub- 
ordinate class. The modern girl tends to see men as objects of 
admiration and imitation and, at the same time, as competitors 
and, in some ways, as the enemies of her sex. Men are the 
examples which she strives with all her might to copy. On the 
one hand this struggle to equal man is an enormous impetus to 
the modern girl and accounts in part for her surprising energy, 
industry and efficiency. On the other hand, the danger of 
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frustration, implied in an ideal to be “ just as good " as somebody 
else, is obvious. The knowledge that one is able to perform a 
task as well as another person does not impart self-confidence 
and does not make a person feel indispensable. At the first 
crisis, whether individual or national, such persons will feel 
superfluous and will be prepared to relinquish their work. 
This situation of inner conflict and frustration has been made 
one of the strongest objections.to the emancipation of women. 
It has been pointed out that the increased liberties and respon- 
sibilities have not added to women’s happiness; that, on the 
contrary, women are psychologically worse off than they were 
before. In a state of submission, it is maintained, they had at 
least the claim to protection. Their weaker social position 
was counterbalanced by certain privileges which they forgo only . 
reluctantly. In a certain sense this is undoubtedly correct. 
But, in the same way, it could be argued, the state of slavery 
afforded to the slave certain rights to protection, to food and 
shelter, and a guaranteed standard of treatment. Equally, 
serfdom meant not only subjugation of the smallholder and 
tenant, but involved certain emotional satisfactions, among 
which the feeling of safety, of a defined status, and the right to 
protection are the most obvious. In mediaeval society “ although 
a person was not free in the modern sense, neither was he alone 
and isolated. In having a distinct, unchangeable and unquestion- 
able place in the social world from the moment of birth, man was 
rooted in a structuralized whole, and thus life had a meaning 
which left no place, and no need, for doubt...” 1 Erich Fromm 
has shown that humanity has not yet completely recovered from 
the loss of the sense of security and “ belonging ” and that the 
appeal of totalitarianism to so many people to-day is due to 
their feelings of aloneness and frustration which have been the 
corollaries of growing individualism. The plight of women’s 
present psychological situation is thus only one aspect of the 
problems involved in the growth of individual freedom. 
Nevertheless nobody in his senses would suggest to-day that 
slavery or feudalism ought to be revived. Nor can attempts to 
restore obsolete social systems be successful. “ Medieval society 
did not deprive the individual of his freedom, because the 
‘individual’ did not yet exist; man was still related to the 
world by primary ties.” These ties having been severed it is 
no use trying to go back to an anterior phase—to regress, as it 


1 Erich Fromm: The Fear of Freedom (Kegan Paul, London, 1942). 
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were, to pre-natal conditions. Once women have become fully- 
fledged individuals a return to submission is impossible without 
an irreparable loss of human values. A remedy cannot be 
found in undoing the social development, but in attempting to 
find new adjustments to changed conditions, and to organize 


social life in a way which satisfies human needs—emotional no 
less than economic. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE BIOLOGICAL APPROACH: HAVELOCK ELLIS 


When, more than half a century ago, Havelock Ellis set 
about planning his main work, S/udies in the Psychology of Sex, 
Woman had become so much a topic of discussion, and her 
properties and rights were obscured in such a maze of conflicting 
arguments, that before attempting to approach his main problem 
Ellis found it necessary first to establish scientifically what woman 
actually was, i.e. which of her traits were founded in her particular 
constitution and were biologically determined, and what other 
attributes were the outcome of fashion, habit, upbringing, or 
Superstition. 

There was,.on the one hand, an age-old tradition of male 
Superiority, rooted in social institutions and upheld by public 
Opinion. There were, furthermore, in late Victorian England, 
hundreds of conventional restrictions imposed on women's activi- 
ties, interests and social contacts; a tight net of prejudices 
surrounded and hampered all their movements. Women were 
taught to cultivate “ mildness of manner” and “ modesty of 
demeanour ”, and the “ art of investing little nothings with an 
air of grace, if not of interest ^ ^ ; but they were warned : “ How- 
ever learned you may be, avoid conversation upon abstract 
subjects? and: “if you should be thrown into society where 
indiscretions (double entendre) are perpetrated, never hear, 
much less understand them.” Books of etiquette advised ladies 
à assiduously to cultivate » a subdued and soft tone of voice 
and a “courteous mode of expression”, but not to display 
any conversational talents. They were instructed, as a means 
of winning affection, to feign interest in any subject that might 
be broached, but never to be deeply interested in a subject for 
its own sake. ‘If you happen to have any learning, keep it 
a profound secret, especially from men, who generally look with 
a jealous and malignant eye on a woman of great parts and a 
cultivated understanding.” ? Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, a 
very brilliant woman herself, advised girls to hide whatever 
learning they may possess “ with as much solicitude as she would 


1 The Ladies’ Pocket Book of Etiquette, 7th ed., George Bell, London, 1840. 
2Dr. Gregory: A Fathers Legacy to His Daughters. 
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hide crookedness or lameness ".* Their whole upbringing con- 
sisted in teaching how to take up the right pose according to 
social convention, to simulate or to dissimulate, until, in the 
end, women themselves did not know their proper selves. They 
were so often told what kind of behaviour was “ unnatural” 
and “ indiscreet " that they, themselves, did not feel sure about 
their own abilities. à 

On the one hand Feminism was beginning to make headway, 
sufficient to leave some imprint on public opinion and political 
discussions. Since the middle of the nineteenth century the 
enfranchisement of women had become an ever-recurring subject 
in parliamentary debates. In 1825 William Thompson, socialist 
disciple of Robert Owen, had published an “ Appeal of One 
Half of the Human Race, Women, Against the Pretensions of 
the Other Half, Men ". In the first draft of the Charter of 
Rights and Liberties of 1838 the Chartists included the suffrage 
of women in their programme, though it was withdrawn later 
as likely to compromise their teaching as a whole. But the 
suffrage movement was most materially assisted by the election of 
John Stuart Mill as Member of Parliament for Westminster 
in 1865. He, in debates which led up to the Reform Bill soon 
after, moved an amendment for the enfranchisement of women, 
and in 1869 he published his famous Subjection of Women. In 
the same year, 1869, women were given the municipal franchise 
by an overwhelming majority of votes, and in the following 
year were admitted both to vote for and to sit on the School 
Boards then set up, and thus to take part in public affairs. The 
Women’s Disabilities Bill, too, passed its second reading in the 
House in 1870 witha majority of 33, but was, through Mr. 
Gladstone’s personal intervention, defeated in the committee 
stage. . 

The equalitarianism of one branch of feminist opinion which 
upheld the view that sex was an unimportant accident in human 
nature and that seemingly sexual differences were for the most 
part merely differences in upbringing and as such could easily 
be removed, was opposed by the more moderate view of another 
section whose claims to equal rights for women were based on a 
theory not of “equality” (in the sense of identity) but of 
“ equivalence " of both sexes. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that the controversy gave 


! Quoted from Irene Clephane, op. cit., 1935. 
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rie to an absolute fog of contradictory statements in which 
real facts could hardly be discerned, and that each side tried to 
win the support of science in attempting to justify its particular. 
view. 

The fact that this justification of women's actual or desired 
position in society was'sought mainly in the fields of physiology 
and biology can be explained in two ways; in part, it is due 
to the nature of the subject under discussion, and in part to the 
rapid development of the natural sciences which had in turn 
given rise to Positivism, i.e. a philosophy which tried to explain 
both things physical and things human by the application of 
the methods and results of natural science. 

The most far-reaching ideological influence of the century 
had, of course, been Darwin's. His Theory of Evolution per- 
vaded not only Natural Science, but gave a new turn to his- 
torical, philosophical and sociological thinking and to criticism 
of theological and classical texts. It was the “decay of old 
Opinions and the agitation that disturbs European society to 
its inmost depths ”, said John Stuart Mill in the preface to his 
System of Logic, which made it imperative to study the question 


Whether moral and social phenomena are really exceptions to the 

Seneral certainty and uniformity of the course of nature, and how far 

the methods by which so many of the laws of the physical world have 

been numbered among truths irrevocably acquired and universally 

assented to, can be made instrumental to the formation of a similar 
ody of received doctrine in moral and political science. 


Herbert Spencer as well as Auguste Comte were equally imbued 
With the conviction that the scientific problem of the day was 
the application of laws, analogous to those cstablished in the 
Natural Sciences, to social and moral phenomena. And it was 
the same trend of thought which moved Havelock Ellis to study 
the biological principles underlying the psychology of sex. 

The problem of woman attracted others among his contem- 
Poraries, too, to scientific investigation. In the very year, 1894, 
in which Havelock Ellis first published his Man and Woman, 
A Study of Secondary and Tertiary Sexual Characters, Cesare Lom- 
broso’s book La Donna Delinquente, la Prostituta e la Donna Normale 
Was issued in Italy, and Lombroso's collaborator and son-in-law, 
G. Ferrero, wrote an essay on “ The Problem of Woman from a 
Bio-Sociological Point of View ". Two years earlier Lombroso 
had read a paper on the “ Sensibility of Woman” at an Inter- 

1 Preface to the first edition, 1843. 
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national Congress of Experimental Psychology in London. The 
Nineteenth Century published an essay on “ Mental Differences 
between Men and Women”, by C. J. Romanes, in May 1887. 
The next year saw the publication in Holland of a pamphlet Over 
de Aequivalentie van Man en Vrouw by the woman doctor Catharina 
van Tussenbroek. There is little point in enumerating here the 
many books published in the following year in many parts of 
the world, all written with a view to justifying the particular 
authors’ attitude to women with the assistance of scientific theories 
drawn from physiology and biology. It is sufficient to emphasize 
two main facts: First, that at the time of Havelock Ellis’s work 
woman had become a topic of discussion; and second, that 
under the influence of Positivism there was a tendency to treat 
the problem not in a speculative but in a practical way ; that 
is, as an object of natural science. 

This latter point deserves stressing because without that 
influence and the ensuing increase in scientific interest it would 
be difficult to explain why a man like Havelock Ellis, with his 
artistic nature and his philosophical turn of mind, should have 
made it his main purpose to establish “ the sure and simple 
foundations of man's organism ” ? upon which the superstructure 
of his universe is built. Difficult to explain, too, why he, a 
man so intensely interested in spiritual problems, should have 
made the study of sex—of “ the serious and vitally important 
subject to which the best energies of my life should be devoted ” 3 
—his central problem. “. . . in these as in other matters we 
cannot know the spiritual facts unless we realize the physical 
facts of life." 4 “I regard sex as the central problem of life,” 
Havelock Ellis wrote in the general preface to the Studies in the 
Psychology of Sex (1897). 

And now that the problem of religion has practically been settled, 
and that the problem of labour has at least been placed on a practical 
foundation, the question of sex—with the racial questions that rest on 
it—stands before the coming generations as the chief problem for 
solution. Sex lies at the root of life, and we can never learn to rever- 
ence life until we know how to understand sex. 

His main purpose, therefore, was to study the physical facts 
on which some of our strongest beliefs and idiosyncrasies are 
based, and thus by the light of reason to illumine the dark 
complexity of ideologies. 


1 More references will be found in the bibliography at the end of this study. 
2 The New Spirit, 1890. 3 Pamphlet on the Bedborough Trial, 1899. 
4 Affirmations, 1898. 
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His approach to the problem was—again in accordance with 
the new trends of thought—dynamic. He did not view the 
physical facts he studied as static traits, fixed once and for all 
at the time of their creation, but as having gradually developed 
and as subject to further evolution. His aim was not to describe 
Woman as she existed, here and now, but to discover those trends 
in the biological evolution (with special regard to the problem 
of Femininity and Masculinity) which are constant enough to 
warrant predictions. To the special field of his investigations 
he brought an attitude which has become characteristic for the 
new approach to social problems. Ina Fabian essay on Socialism 
in 1889 it was described in these words : 


Owing mainly to the effects of Comte, Darwin and Herbert Spencer 
we can no longer think of the idealsociety as an unchanging State. The 
social ideal from being static has become dynamic. The necessity of 
the constant growth and development of the social organism has become 
axiomatic. No philosopher now looks for anything but the gradual 
evolution of the new order from the old, without breach of continuity 
or abrupt change of the entire social tissue at any point during the 
process. 


Now, viewed from this dynamic perspective what physical 
facts are there—beyond the primary sexual characteristics— 
which have been sufficiently well established to be adduced as 
evidence in arguments about woman's comparative merits and 
deficiencies ? 

After collecting and studying an enormous amount of evidence, 
Havelock Ellis found a surprisingly limited number of data on 
which the different investigators agreed. Even in the case of 
measurable facts the results varied considerably, not to speak 
of such observations as allow of individual interpretation. Dif 
ferences of opinion partly arise from generalizations which pay 
insufficient attention to individual variations and often are based 
on too small a number of observations. They are partly due 
to the fact that external causes, such as habits, occupations, 
traditions, ways of living, and also psychological and social 
factors which have a strong influence even upon apparently 
unchangeable elements in the human constitution are valued 
differently by different observers or not taken into account at all. 

Differences of opinion also spring from the inevitable bias 
in the investigator's mind which, as Havelock Ellis remarks, * has 
an unfortunate tendency to run on similar lines, so that we gain 


1 Quoted from Beatrice Webb, op. cit. , 
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nothing by putting one observer's results against another observer's 
results." ! 

There are a host of fallacies which have arisen from one or 
another of these causes. Havelock Ellis draws attention to two 
of the more striking examples. 

Respiration, for instance, was considered to be constitution- 
ally different in man and woman, man's respiration being 
abdominal, woman's costal (the chest chiefly moving), until it 
was found—so Havelock Ellis maintains, but the point is still 
controversial to-day—that costal breathing was the effect of 
women’s conventional dress. ‘The evidence clearly points to 
the conclusion that the sexual differences in respiration found 
among civilized races are not, as was formerly supposed, natural 
sexual characters, but merely the result of the artificial con- 
striction of the chest formerly practised by women." ? 

This is one of the many examples which could be quoted 
(concerning, for instance, * constitutional " adiposity, muscular 
strength, dexterity, intellectual capacity, etc.) in illustration of 
the difficulties one has to contend with if one tries to define 
natural sexual characteristics. 

The most striking example of fallacies arising from the investi- 
gator’s personal bias is the history of opinion regarding sexual 
differences in the construction and weight of the human brain. 
It forms, as Havelock Ellis says, “ a painful page in scientific 
annals”. Scientific and unscientific advocates of male superiority 
based their arguments on the fact that man’s brain has a greatly 
superior absolute weight, and it was emphasized by brain 
anatomists that the frontal lobes—believed to be the seat of 
logical thought and of all higher intellectual processes—were 
distinctly more developed in men than in women. 


Until quite recent times it has over and over again been emphatically 
stated by brain-anatomists that the frontal region is relatively larger 
in men, the parietal in women. This conclusion is now beginning to 
be regarded as the reverse of the truth, but we have to recognize that 
it was inevitable. It was firmly believed that the frontal region is the 
seat of all highest and most abstract intellectual processes, and if on 
examining a dozen or two brains an anatomist found himself landed 
in the conclusion that the frontal region is relatively large in women, 
the probability is that he would feel he had reached a conclusion that 
was absurd. It may, indeed, be said that it is only since it has become 
known that the frontal region of the brain is of greater relative extent 


1 Man and Woman, 1894, p. 39 of the 8th rev. ed. (Heinemann, London, 1934). 
? [bid., p. 54 (all quotations are from the 8th rev. ed., 1934). 
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in the Ape than it is in Man, and has no special connection with the 
higher intellectual processes, that it has become possible to recognize 


the fact that that region is relatively more extensive in women.! 


Under these circumstances the problem of ascertaining what, 
apart from the reproductive and related organs, are the per- 
manent physical factors which go to the making of feminine 
characteristics seems quite insoluble. The difficulty can, how- 
ever, be overcome if one introduces a constant into the equation 
—in Havelock Ellis's case the constant quantity of Evolution. 

If one assumes the validity of the theory of Evolution it 
is then possible to separate what is constitutional from what 


„is accidental and acquired. On this basis any trait which is 


in harmony with the general trend of evolution will be natural 
and organic; all other characteristics will be artificial "and 
transient. To give one example: Changes in human con- 
stitution which, e.g, would make reproduction difficult or 
impossible could, as not being in accord with the trend of Evolu- 
tion, be ascribed to unhealthy living conditions, to bad nutrition, 
to psychological, social or other extraneous causes. But their 
Symptoms could not be regarded as part of the permanent, 
“normal” human nature. 

Havelock Ellis had a complete, and one might say religious, 
confidence in Nature and a passionate belief in Man's funda- 
mental unity with the rest of creation. 

An exaggerated anxiety lest natural law be overthrown [i.e. by 
human conduct] is misplaced. . . - The world is not so insecurely 
poised. We may preserve an attitude of entire equanimity in the face 
of social readjustment. Such readjustment is either the outcome of 
wholesome natural instinct, in which case the social structure will be 
strengthened and broadened, or it is not ; and if not, it is unlikely to 
become organically ingrained in the species.” 

The impact of Darwinism on Ellis’s ideas is here, as in other 
Places, quite obvious. 

His is an attitude of almost Oriental passivity and sub- 
mission to the supreme law—which, however, is not a divine 
law, but the Law of Nature. Whatever is in harmony with 
Nature is beyond good and evil. The rational mind of Havelock 
Ellis accepts the sentence “ Nature has ordained” with the 
devotion of the faithful who submits to the supreme command 
of the Lord. “ Our supreme business in life—not as we made 
it, but as it was made for us when the world began—is to carry 


1 Ibid., pp. 38-39- 2 Ibid., p. 459- 
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and to pass on as we received it, or better, the sacred lamp of 
organic being that we bear with us . . ."* 

This, certainly, is the expression of a deeply religious feel- 
ing, however unorthodox, towards organic nature—an attitude 
which Ellis’s biographer, Isaac Goldberg, aptly describes as 
* rational mysticism ”. The religious impulse in Havelock Ellis 
has been “ displaced "—to borrow the psycho-analytical term— 
and changed into devotion'to a supreme Law of Nature and 

' the belief in an essential unity of the universe. One can quite 
fairly sum up Havelock Ellis’s attitude, on the lines of the 
Mohammed dogma, in the one article of faith: Nature is 
Great: and Science is her Prophet. 

Science brings the True Revelation. It does not destroy 
but discloses the Mysteries of Life. 

The Life thus revealed is the harmonious union of opposites. 
“Life has been defined as, even physically and chemically, a 
tension.” 2 “ Living is the alternate release and return of ten- 
sion.” 3 Or, in the terms of the “ Psychology of Sex ", life is 
the alternation of tumescence and detumescence. “ All the fine 
art of living lies in a fine mingling of letting go and holding in. 
The man who makes the one or the other his exclusive aim in 
life will die before he has ever begun to live.” 4 ‘‘ The world is 
full of apparent contradictions, and every highest truth is the 
union of opposites.” 5 

In a different form we meet here with the Hegelian law 
of thesis—antithesis—synthesis. Underlying, in either case, is the 
Romantic pattern of thought, aiming at harmony between two 
opposing forces. Intellect and emotion ; science and religion ; 
real and ideal world ; life and art ; action and contemplation ; 
mind and matter; they all appear not as separate entities, but 
as twin aspects of one essential unity. “In the soul the spiritual 
can no more be subordinated to the material, strictly speaking, 
than in the water the oxygen can be subordinated to the hydro- 
gen. The old dispute for supremacy between mind and matter 
no longer has any significance. Both matter and mind are in 
the end equally unknown . . .” 9 

In Ellis’s philosophy life thus manifests itself in opposing 
tendencies, and the -“supreme art of living” consists in the 
realization of this duality and in the comprehension of an existing 
harmony. 


1 The New Spirit. 2 [bid. 3 Affirmations. 4 Ibid. 5 Notes. 
© The New Spirit. 
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In a world seen as a totality no part can be called unim- 
portant, common, or unclean. Every particle of creation is 
sanctified by its participation in the divine process of Life. Only 
under the aspect of this totality will truth be seen undistorted. 
The attempt to single out portions of the wliole for separate 
consideration is doomed to failure unless one keeps in mind 
that essential unity. 

Approached from this angle the problem of Man and Woman 
cannot be a question of the comparative merits of the two sexes. 
Mankind is one whole ; man and woman are two complementary 
Opposites, forming together one unity. They are the obverse 
and reverse of one coin—two aspects of one essence.’ Here the 
traces of Platonic philosophy are unmistakable. And, as for 
Plato the equality of Man and Woman was a natural consequence 
of his idealism, for Havelock Ellis, too, the question of the 
Superiority of either sex cannot arise, just as it does not arise 
between mind and matter, or hydrogen and oxygen. However 
different they may be, the two sexes are designed for each other 
and complementary to each other. 

This view reflects, to à certain extent, the contemporary 
equalitarian claims of women and would, most probably, not 
have been expressed without the existence, in Havelock Ellis’s 
time, of women who on account of their personal achievements 
were entitled to equal consideration (such as, for instance, Ellis’s 
great friend, Olive Schreiner). It shows that at least among 
the progressives of the period woman was beginning to be accepted 
as an equal partner. aA 

In opposition to one section of feminists who stressed the 
resemblance of the two Sexes, Havelock Ellis sets his view of 
the bipolarity of life, ie. that the essence of life is tension 
between opposing principles. This idea is—like all of Ellis’s 
views—founded on the physical facts of the human organism : 
“So long as women are unlike in the primary sexual characters 
and in reproductive function they can never be absolutely alike 
€ven in the highest psychic processes." * 

But to those traditionalists who upheld the superiority of 
the male Havelock Ellis’s reply is that humanity could not exist, 
< far less advance, if there were not an equilibrium between the 
two opposing forces. As every individual is the product of both 
father and mother, it would be difficult to imagine how progress 


could be achieved ifone half of humanity were of an inferior kind. 
3 Man and Woman, p. 26. 
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A species in which the maternal half exhibited a general inferiority 
of vital functions could scarcely survive ; still less could it attain the 
somewhat special and peculiar position which—however impartially 
we may look at the matter—can scarcely be denied to the human 
species.! 

The sexual adjustment has been proceeding for so vast a period of 
time, even if we only take Man and his immediate ancestors into con- 
sideration, that the sexual balance has become as nearly perfect as 
possible, and every inaptitude is accompanied by some compensatory 
aptitude, even if it has not, as sometimes occurs, itself developed into 
an advantageous character.? 


This conception of “ compensatory unlikeness " is the basic 
idea and the ever recurring leit-motiv of Havelock Ellis’s con- 
siderations. In reading his study, Man and Woman, one comes 
to imagine him as a sort of Justitia, holding a balance, and for 
every weight put on one scale producing, with an ever-ready 
5... but.. .", a counterpoise on the opposite scale. 

Woman's organism, he maintains, for instance, is more affect- 
able, i.e. more liable to minor oscillations. Owing to the periodic 
reproductive cycle with its constant changes in physiological 
balance, to the special disposition of the endocrine glands in 
women, and to the resulting fact that the vasomotor system of 
women is less stable and more responsive to stimuli, women 
are, mentally and physically, more irritable. The more watery 
consistence of feminine blood, a slight degree of anemia, which 
may possibly be regarded as physiological in women, the periodic 
excessive excretion of calcium during menstruation (calcium 
compounds being largely responsible for vasomotor stability)— 
all these are factors which increase affectability and neuro- 
muscular exhaustibility. 

This affectability, however (sometimes termed “ irritability ", 
“ plasticity " or “ suggestibility ") is in part responsible for the 
tact for which women are renowned, and for their ability to 
adapt themselves more easily to unforeseen circumstances. If, 
therefore, women are more apt to succumb to the influence 
of momentary surroundings, this peculiarity involves advantages 
which fully compensate for its drawbacks. 

Furthermore, that affectability is counter-balanced by woman's 
greater “ disvulnerability ". Though more subjected to minor 
oscillations, mental and physical, she has a greater power of 
resistance to the more serious disturbances. 

Whereas “ men possess greater aptitude in dealing With the 


1 Ibid., p. 457- ? Ibid., pp. 458-9. 
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remote and abstract interests of life, women have, at the least, 
as great an aptitude in dealing with the immediate practical 
interests of life”. Owing to their “ suggestibility " they seem, 
in fact—if we are to believe Havelock Ellis’s testimony—to be 
specialists par excellence in the method of successfully muddling 
through : 


Women dislike the essentially intellectual process of analysis ; they 
have the instinctive feeling that analysis may possibly destroy the 
emotional complexes by which they are largely moved and which 
appeal to them. Women dislike rigid rules, and principles, and 
abstract propositions. They feel that they can do the right thing by 
impulse, without needing to know the rule, and they are restive under 
the rigid order which a man is inclined to obey upon principle. 


Havelock Ellis tends to regard these characteristics as organic 
(although a sociological explanation could also be given for almost 
any one of them) and “ probably correlated with instinctive 
and emotional qualities.” In his view they are due to the 
primitive and fundamental division of labour which Nature had 
in mind (if one may say so) when introducing the “ compara- 
tively recent device” of Sex. The job of reproduction, which 
is * Nature's main concern”, has then been divided into two 
different spheres of action. But there is no reason to restrict 
woman's activities to this natural function. 

While the woman has no more reason for feeling herself a mere 
breeding machine " than the man has for thinking himself a mere 
“ provender machine "—though so many are little but that—yet, 
reduced to its simple natural elements, to which there is no need to 
reduce it, that is the naked natural fact, whatever deviations may 
follow. Woman breeds and tends; man provides ; it remains so 


even when the spheres tend to overlap.? 

Women tend to vary less from type than men. “In men, 
there is an organic variational tendency 
to diverge from the average, in women, as in females generally, 
an organic tendency, notwithstanding all their facility for minor 
oscillations, to stability and conservatism, involving a diminished 
abnormality.” 3 (The organic conservatism mentioned here does 
not involve social conservatism ; it is a “ zoological fact ".) 

As we shall see later, this “ variational tendency " has been 
Contested by others, e.g. by K. Pearson, and still seems to be 
a debatable issue. As seen by Havelock Ellis it produces in 
man “ many brilliant and startling phenomena "—but it “ also 


as in males generally, 


lIbid., pp. 407-8. 2 Ibid., pp. 447-9- . 3 Ibid., p. 439- 
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produces a greater proportion of worthless or even harmful 
deviations, and the balance is thus restored with the more equable 
level of women ". Whereas there are more geniuses to be found 
among men, there are also among them more idiots and criminals. 

In terms of a “ variational tendency ” compensation is again 
found for an obvious deficiency—the conspicuous absence of 
women in the ranks of genius—and the balance of values is 
restored. 

Woman is biologically nearer to Nature and nearer to the 
child than is man. She “ retains her youthfulness for the sake of 
possible offspring”. Seen biologically : l 

We all exist for the sake of our possible offspring, but this final 
end of the individual is more obviously woven into the structure of 
women. The interests of women may therefore be said to be more 
closely identified with Nature’s interests. Nature has made women 
more like children in order that they may better understand and care 
for children.! 

It is necessary to point out that here Havelock Ellis is not talking 

about mental traits but is concerned with the characteristics of 
woman's physical constitution. This infantility—not to be con- 

founded with infantilism—far from being a weakness has, on the . 
contrary, made woman the leader in the evolutionary process, 

for the infantile form is *in some morphological respects the 

most evolutionary advanced form of the species ".? 

The infant ape resembles more closely the human type than 
the adult ape which, in comparison, is more bestial. Equally 
the human infant shows more distinctly the specifically human 
characteristics—the relatively large head and brain, the small 
face, the delicate bony system, hairlessness—than the adult or 
the senile type. 

The Ape starts in life with a considerable human endowment, 
but in the course of life falls far away from it; Man starts with a still 
greater portion of human or ultra-human endowment, and to a less 
extent falls from it in adult life, moving, though only slightly, towards 
the Ape. It seems that up to birth, or shortly afterwards, in the higher 
mammals such as the Apes and Man, there is a rapid and vigorous 
movement along the line of upward zoological evolution, but that a 
time comes when this foetal or infantile development ceases to be 
upward, but is directed to answer to the life-wants of the particular 
species. ? 

Moving towards senility is a process of degeneration. 
The infant ape is higher in the line of evolution than the adult, and 


1]bid., p. 457. 3 2 Ibid., p. 37. ? Ibid., p. 34. 
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the female ape, by approximating to the infant type, is somewhat 
higher than the male. Man, in carrying on the line of evolution, 
started not from some adult male simian, but from the infant ape, and 
in a less degree from the female ape. The human infant bears the 
same relation to his species as the simian infant bears to his, and we are 
bound to conclude that his relation to the future evolution of the race 
is similar.i 

Woman, having some average characteristics which are nearer 
to the infantile type than the corresponding male characteristics, 
therefore bears more obviously the germs of the superman in 
herself. 

Woman's 
conservatism is thus compensated and justified by the fact that she 
represents more nearly than man the human type to which man is 
approximating. This is true of physical characters : the large-headed, 
delicate-faced, small-boned man of urban civilization is much nearer 
to the typical woman than is the savage. Not only by his large brain, 
but by his large pelvis, the modern man is following a path first marked 
out by woman: the skull of the modern woman is more markedly 
feminine than that of the savage woman, while that of the modern 
man has approximated to it ; the pelvis of the modern woman is much 
more feminine in character than that of the primitive woman, and the 
modern man's pelvis is also slowly becoming more feminine. 

We may note also that, as many investigators have found, the 
Student (to whose type the modern man has approximated) occupies, 
both physically and mentally, a position intermediate between that of 
Women and ordinary men. Throughout the whole course of human 
civilization we see men following up women and taking up their voca- 
tions, with more energy, more thoroughness, often more eccentricity. 
In savagery and barbarism men have been predominantly hunters 
and fighters in character, while our phase of civilization has been 
industrial, that is to say, feminine, in character, for the industries 
belonged primitively to women, and they tend to make men like 
women. Even in recent times, and in reference to many of the details 
of life, it is possible to see the workings of this feminisation ; although, 
it is scarcely necessary to add, this is but one tendency in our complex 
modern civilization . . .? 

It will be understood from what has been said before that this 
feminization represents in Havelock Ellis's eyes not a degenera- 
tion—an * effeminacy "—but, on the contrary, a progress. The 
highest human type, the man of genius, has many child-like 
traits ; and the ancient Greeks whom we still consider the essence 
of civilized humanity, have often been compared to children by 
their less civilized contemporaries. The progress of our race 15, 
as Havelock Ellis says, a “ progress in youthfulness ”, and women 


1 Ibid., p. 445. 2 Ibid., pp. 454-5: 
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are, both by their own proximity to the child-type and by their 
child-bearing functions, “ guardians of the progressive youth- 
fulness of the race”? ; 1 Havelock Ellis thus gives a new inter- 
pretation to the closing words of Goethe's Faust. The saying 
* Das Ewig-weibliche zieht uns hinan ” in his eyes represents a 
“biological verity " which neither its author nor those who 
quote it may have suspected. 

Where many modern authors would note the influence of 
occupations on mental and physical characters, and the influence 
of technical inventions and scientific discoveries on occupations, 
Havelock Ellis is inclined to see the workings of a biological law 
of Evolution which, as of necessity, embraces all the scientific, 
technical and consequent practical changes. 

According to his cosmic view of the problem, the main 
feminine traits may be stated briefly as follows : 

. greater affectability—compensated by greater disvulner- 
ability ; 

2. less variational tendency, i.e. less aptitude to produce 

either genius or degeneration ; 

3. biological conservatism and infantility—involving leader- 

ship in the evolutionary process. 

Apart from this general outline which indicates structural 
tendencies rather than actual character-traits, Havelock Ellis 
made very extensive and detailed studies of all. psychological 
and physiological processes in women in order to discover definite 
sexual peculiarities. But although he collected and investigated 
a fantastic amount of references on specific points, his conclusions 
are indefinite. He is aware of the complexity of each trait, of 
the questionable starting-point of any investigation (the way 
questions are put greatly colours their result), and he realizes 

. the extreme susceptibility of all human traits under the influence 
of external conditions. Even if he commits himself to such a 
statement as—activity is an essentially masculine, passivity an 
essentially feminine quality, based on the different róles the 
two sexes have to play in the biological game—he does not. 
omit to say that the relative passivity of civilized women is 
artificially reinforced by conventions. Or, defining modesty 
* both what may be termed natural modesty, which is more 
or less shared with the lower animals, and artificial modesty, 
which depends on social fashion and is easily modifiable ") as a 
more especially feminine trait and connected with the more 
! [bid., p. 446. 
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passive part in sex activity generally played by the female in 
nature, he does not fail toindicate : “ How modifiable is modesty 
may be seen by the increasing number of societies established 
for the practise of what is termed ‘Nudism’, whereby men 
and women in a completely unclothed state are enabled to meet 
socially without any embarrassment.” 1 : 

The results obtained with regard to the essential characters 
of men and women are, thus, admittedly of “limited sig- 
nificance”. What is important, however, is the determination 
of general trends. Single facts are too complex and too mobile 


,to be exact indicators. 


The facts, moreover, are so numerous that even when we have 
ascertained the precise significance of some one fact, we cannot be 
sure that it is not contradicted by other facts. And so many of the 
facts are modifiable under changing environment that in the absence 
of experience we cannot pronounce definitely regarding the behaviour 
of either the male or the female organism under different conditions. 
There is but one tribunal whose sentence is final and without appeal. 
Only Nature can pronounce concerning the legitimacy of social 
modifications. The sentence may be sterility or death, but no other 
tribunal, no appeal to common sense, will serve instead.? 


Havelock Ellis’s attitude is, as we have seen, determined by 
his religious faith in Nature, by his concept of Life as tension, and 
of Truth as the blending of opposites. It reflects, moreover, the 
prevailing optimism of his period—its belief, strengthened by 
unprecedented scientific progress and an undreamed-of increase 
in wealth, that, if left to themselves, all things will turn out 
well in the end. It isthe same attitude as is expressed, for ‘instance, 
in the economic laissez-faire doctrine of the Liberals. 

Ellis’s tendency to find compensation for every natural weak- 
ness may, in part, spring from a strong sense of justice. But 
it arises, no less, from his cosmic optimism. It results, moreover, 
from a special disposition of his character and a consequent. 
attitude towards his own life : namely his ability to turn failures 
into victories. His way of dealing with the perplexities of human 
Nature is an exact reflection of his characteristic way of settling 
the difficulties of his own nature, as seen in this autobiographical 
note: “. . . The weaknesses and defects were overcome, not 
by any effort of masculine protest to create artificially what was 
not there, but by accepting the facts of constitution and tem- 


| Studies in the Psychology of Sex. 2 Man and Woman, p- 443: 
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perament as they come from Nature and making of them an 
act by which failure could be woven into success." ! 

We see here a unity of Life and Work which we could not 
describe better than Havelock Ellis has done himself when, at 
the end of his career, he took stock of his life and gave a final 
account in these words : 


As Y look back, I seem to see one who was, instinctively and un- 
consciously, an artist in living, one who used, honestly and courageously, 
the material of such mixed quality that was put into his hands at the 
outset and slowly wrought the work that Nature and his own, nature 
—they seemed to him one—had set him to do, together with his own 
life, into one large and harmonious whole, so that all he lived he wrote 
and all that he wrote he lived.? 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL APPROACH: OTTO 


` WEININGER , 


Respect for Life as the world's greatest miracle, love and 
admiration for the’ dynamic forces of existence, for growth and 
evolution, which were such characteristic features of Havelock 
Ellis's personality, are conspicuously absent in Otto Weininger.! 
It is not the variety of Nature which appeals to him but the 
constancy of Spirit. His reverence is not for Life, the ever 
changing, ever recurring, but for the eternal world of Ideas. 
Empirical life is only accidental; the realm of ideas alone is 


essential and real. : 
In a world of changing social and economic conditions, 


when traditional moral and intellectual values were first shaken 
by new ideas and new social experiences, Weininger tried. to 
hurry to the rescue of time-honoured values. Amidst the crum- 
bling ruins of a hitherto apparently stable culture he holds up 
his shield of eternal ideas and permanent, unchangeable values. 
For him duration is the criterion of i and he goes even 
so far as to consider immutability in itself a value, whatever the 
form in which it may present itself. “ Rigid unchangeability 
gains respect even if it assumes the form of undying hatred or 
obstinacy.” ? 

Weininger therefore is on the search for the permanent type, 
not for the passing empirical phenomenon. His method is 
deductive and, necessarily, speculative. He refuses to ask why 
things are as they are and whether they could not be altered. 
He is, in many ways, like Shylock insisting on a hard and fast 
principle. He has nothing of the reformer who would inquire 
into the causes and conditions of things with a view to their 
possible improvement. His genius is brilliant in illuminating the 
things as they are and will remain, as he tries to ensure by 
rooting them in the perennial ground of ideas. 


I do not talk about it whether things were once different; this 
must not bother us [he says with reference to what he considers to be 


1 Sex and Character, first German edition, Vienna, 1903. Eng. transl., Heinemann, 


ondon, 1906. Na d 
? All quio are translated from the German edition by Kiepenheuer, 


and Leipzig, 1932. 
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feminine character-traits], it is like the problem of the Jews; one 
says Jews have only become what they are, and once upon a time 
they were quite different. Maybe: yet we do not know that. Who- 
ever gives Evolution so much credit may believe it: there is no 
evidence . . . But what women are like to-day, this is what matters. 
And if we meet with things which cannot possibly have been grafted 
on to a creature from without, we may confidently assume that this 
being has remained the same. = 

One cannot possibly imagine a more radical contrast than 
that between this and Havelock Ellis's attitude. 

It is contrary to the spirit of sociology, too, which endeavours 
to study the effects of social institutions on human mind and 
actions. There are, however, several reasons why Sex and Char- 
acter should not be omitted in a’ sociological study on feminine 
character-traits—quite apart from its enormous popularity and 
influence with more than one generation of German youth. 

Firstly, Weininger conveys a picture, however distorted by 
his personal resentments, of woman in a certain phase of her 
history. It is a portrait, seen through a magnifying glass, of 
bourgeois woman in his contemporary society. It may be a 
caricature, exaggerating all weaknesses, but it puts on record 
her characteristic functions in that specific form of society. 

Secondly, there are certain similarities worth noticing be- 
tween some of Weininger's observations and conclusions and 
other contemporary psychological theories. The coincidence 
cannot be accidental, and is even more interesting as it occurred 
in spite of very different methods and starting-points. 

Furthermore, Weininger seems very often extremely close to 
the crux of the problem, so close in fact, that one would think 
he only needs to stretch out his hand to grasp the pure truth, 
but then in the last moment his unfortunate emotional bias always 
blinds and prevents him from actually reaching this goal. 

'The case of Weininger also affords an excellent example of 
how complex a problem the attitude towards women is, and 
how intertwined it is with a whole system of other attitudes— 
towards Life in general, and Sex in particular. His book, 
although called Sex and Character, and although seemingly a 
characterological study on feminine traits, is in fact a treatise 
on the problem of ** Genius and Sex » [n the contest between 
Spirit and Sexuality, which has been called the “ professional 
disease of genius ", Weininger was too much an interested party 
to be a fair umpire. Spirit was here fighting with desperate 
intensity for its independence—and it failed in a most tragic 
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way. The suppressed emotions took terrible vengeance ; enter- 
ing unconsciously into his reasoning they thwarted Weininger's 
judgment, deprived it of its scientific objectivity, and thus depre- 
ciated the value of his findings. If ever an example was needed 
for what in psycho-analytic theory is understood by “ rationaliza- 
tion ”, ie. for the habit of finding suitable reasons to justify 
preconceived notions and to satisfy emotional needs, here it is 
supplied with painful clearness: Weininger's superior intellect 
and his amazing wealth of knowledge are not used to foster an 
Objective, critical judgment, but to supply more and better 
arguments in favour of a preconceived view. His former friend, 
Dr. Hermann Svoboda, says : ! “ If for some personal motive or 
Other an opinion took hold of him, in the twinkling of an eye he 
had a combination of ideas to justify this view to himself." 
Finally, and this is important, in the history of woman's 
emancipation Weininger's book performed a definite function. 
At a time when in private and public life women assumed more 
and more independence and when it became increasingly difficult 
to keep them in their subordinate position, Weininger hurried 
to save the face of masculine superiority. At a time when legal 
and social equality was to be given to women—and it should 
be emphasized that Weininger himself was in favour of this 
equality of rights—his work had the object of maintaining the 
prerogative of male superiority by securing it firmly to a philo- 
sophical system of absolute values. The problem is thus raised 
above the level of political controversy into the realm of eternal 
ideas. In its essence and seen functionally, Weininger's theory 
amounts to the assurance: “ You may safely give them their 
legal equality—and, in fact, for the sake of justice and self- 
respect you ought to do so—but morally and intellectually they 
can never be our equals!” L. T. Hobhouse,? speaking of civic 
rights, says : . 
Differences can only be justified ethically by the belief in an innate 
` and ineradicable difference in capacity to meet civic responsibility on 
the part of different classes. In proportion as this belief is dissolved 
by experience the obligations of citizenship become universal, and the 


idea of citizenship as an exclusive right merges in that of personality, 
With rights and capacities which all may share simply as human beings. 


As the belief in an innate inferiority of women began in actual 
practice to crumble in Weininger's time, it could only be restored 


1 Dr. Hermann Svoboda: Otto Weiningers Tod (Wien, 1923). , 
2L. T. Hobhouse: Morals in Evolution (London, 1925). 
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on a non-empirical and transcendental plane. When the idea 
of the Rights of Man had already been well established in 
people's minds, the further refusal to apply it to a hitherto 
disqualified group of persons could only be maintained by an 
a priori assumption which denied not only these Rights but even 
a personality to the individuals concerned. 

The starting-point of Weininger's investigation is the observa- 
tion, which had already been made by others, that the physio- 
logical fact of maleness or femaleness does not necessarily imply 
characterological masculinity or femininity, i.c. that sex in itself 
does not give sufficient grounds for psychological types. As we 
have seen before, during the second half of the last century more 
and more people became doubtful about the validity of the usual 
differentiation between masculine and feminine character-traits. 
A great number of scientific theories were evolved, and more 
and more studies are still being written on the subject to-day. 
They all agree on one point: namely, that the time-honoured 
distinction of psychological sex characters is artificial and there- 
fore wrong ; and they all endeavour, in different ways, to dis- 
cover what really are the fundamental psychological characteristics 
of cither sex. ‘ 

From either the practical method of investigation of Margaret 
Mead,! who went out to New Guinea to find an answer to the 
problem by comparing the behaviour of different primitive tribes, 
or from Mathias and Mathilde Vaerting, whom comparative 
history served in place of a laboratory,?or from S. Freud’s 
clinical researches, or, in fact, from any other experimental way 
of treating the subject, Weininger's method is fundamentally 
different. He tries to discover not empirical facts but the pure 
Platonic idea of * the Man” or * the Woman " in themselves. 

The object of science no less than of art, he says, is the type. 
Even empirical sciences, such as physics or chemistry, are con- 
cerned not with empirical but typical situations. No circum- 
stance may ever occur in practice which completely corresponds 
'to the conditions given in the law of gravity ; no water ever 
be found which contains nothing but H,O. But these abstrac- 
tions are necessary to establish the general principles on which 
things work. Weininger is profoundly sceptical with regard to 
the methods of modern science and its bent for statistics, What 


1 Margaret Mead: Sex and Temperament (George Routledge & Sons, London, 
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939) athias and Mathilde Vaerting : The Dominant Sex (Allen & Unwin, London, 
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matters in science is not the average, but the ideal type. With- 
out it a progress of our knowledge is impossible. 

Weininger’s psychology of types is the application of Kant’s 
Ideas Founded on Reason (“ Verstandesbegriffe ") to the sphere 
of psychology. He conceived of two ideal types, M and W 
(the ideal Man and the ideal Woman) as absolute standards 
for reality. These types have neither real nor metaphysical 
existence ; they are heuristic constructions set up as an invariable 
standard of measurement. They are assumed to be present in 
real individuals in different degrees. Every living individual 
represents an intermediate form somewhere between these two 
extremes. Every individual thus is, not only in disposition but 
in fact, bi-sexual; its actual sex depends on the proportion of 
M and W which together form its make-up. An individual 
A consists of aM plus dW whereby a as well as d are larger 
than nought, but smaller than one. 

It may be noted here, as we shall see later, that the bi-sexuality 
of human beings forms, though in a different setting, an important 
part in Freud’s theory. In C. G. Jung's Psychology of Types! 
too, complementary parts are assigned to masculine and feminine 
traits within each individual. Where the “ Persona”, or outer 
character, of a person is, feminine, the Soul, or inner attitude, 
is masculine, and vice versa. To give one example for each 
theory : The psycho-analyst Paul Bousfield ? writes : 

Masculine and feminine traits are discovered not only in members 
of both sexes but in the same individual, and the fact is expressed by 
Saying that individuals are bi-sexual ; that is, each individual possesses 
qualities of both sexes . . . One may say that all men have a potential 
Woman in them and all women a potential man, and that under present 
conditions what we may call the “ masculine ” side of the woman and 
the “ feminine ” side of the man are repressed, at a sometimes great 
Cost to the personality as well as a loss to society of a part of the psychic 


energies of individuals. 


And C. G. Jung says: 

Experience teaches that the soul is wont to contain all those general 
human qualities the conscious attitude lacks . . . That the com- 
plementary character of the soul is also concerned with the sex- 
character is a fact which no longer can be seriously doubted. A very 
feminine woman has a masculine soul, and a very masculine man a 
feminine soul. This opposition is based upon the fact that a man, 


for instance, is not in all things wholly masculine, but has also certain 
" 


feminine traits. 


1C. G. Jung: Psychologi 
? Paul Bousfield : Sex and 


ical Types (Kegan Paul, London, 1933). 
d Civilization (Kegan Paul, London, 1925). 
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Weininger's conception of intermediate sexual forms (* sexuelle 
Zwischenstufen ”) is both in its origin and in its intention indi- 
vidualistic—as his philosophy on the whole is an apotheosis of 
the individual human mind. It creates scope for an infinite 
range of individual possibilities along a gamut extending between 
Mand W. At the same time it conforms to the scientific aim of 
reducing qualitative differences to quantitative ones. It opposes 
those superficial generalizations which label a person charactero- 
logically * Man” or * Woman " according to his, or her, primary 
sex characteristics and without consideration of characterological 
dispositions. Weininger hoped his philosophy would lay the 
foundation for a more individualizing education. 


Every shoemaker [he says], who takes measurements of feet, must 
have more knowledge of individual differences than the educators in 
school and home nowadays, who cannot be made to realize such a ^ 
moral obligation. For until now all the intermediate sexual forms 
(especially among women) are educated in such a way as to approximate 
as closely as possible to a conventionalidealofman or woman ; a mental 
orthopedy is applied in the fullest sense of a torture. Thereby, not 
only is much variety lost in this world, but many things are nipped in 
the bud which might otherwise develop, other things are dislocated to 
an unnatural position, artificiality and hypocrisy are cultivated. All 
the time our education has had a uniforming influence on everybody 
who was born with either male or female sex characteristics. Very 
soon boys and girls are put into different clothing, learn to play 
different games, elementary education already is strictly separated, all 


girls, indiscriminately, learn needle-work, etc. The intermediate forms 
get the worst of it. 


Unfortunately, but through Weininger’s own tragic fault, the 
effect of his work was exactly the opposite to what he intended. 
It encouraged rash generalizations, for W, the Platonic idea of 
Woman, was itself—not in its intention but in fact—a generaliza- 
tion. In the course of his work Weininger would at least as 
often speak of women generally as of the absolute, undiluted 
principle which his. conception of W was meant to be, and 
he would confuse the two. He would speak, for instance, of the 
* organic mendacity of women ”, which obviously is a generaliza- 
tion, as well as of the “ amorality of Woman”, which may be 
justified as an abstraction. In the confusion of the two the 
adoption of an absolute idea proves a useful expedient, for it 
enables Weininger to fall back to a secure position whenever a 
generalization becomes untenable, i.e. when it is contradicted by 
facts. If, for instance, he meets with the objection that some 
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traits which he characterized as typically feminine are con- 
Spicuous in the men of some nations, he has recourse to his 
original conception of intermediate forms, and would reply that 
in the make-up of those nations, in Englishmen, Chinese, or, 
more especially, in Jews, the substance W is represented in a 
higher proportion than in others. However much Weininger 
hated any theory which would value the individual not for his 
own sake but for his place in some particular category—a hatred 
which he, being born a Jew, felt most intensely—his method of 
creating the Platonic idea of a type is in fact nothing else ; it 
is a generalization raised on to a philosophic level. 

A. justification for this violation of principles is implied in 
Weininger's theory itself: As women are not individualities, 
have no “ intelligible Ego ”, no personality, no soul, are not, like 
men, “ Monads ”, the making of generalizations which, applied 
to men, would be quite inadmissible, is thereby vindicated. 

Weininger applies the same method of using two standards 
of measurement when dealing with psychological method. Any 
real psychology, he says, would have to be transcendental, that 
is, it would have to assume an ultimate cause of our thinking, 
will and feeling, as a precondition of all experience. Such 
psychology would try to comprehend the “ intelligible Ego ”, the 
essence of personality. It would have to be a “ theoretical 
biography ”, i.e. it would have to be characterology, the science 
of the permanent structure of personality. Empirical psychology, 
which confines itself mainly to the observation of single elements 
of mental life, without trying to understand the more profound 
unity behind them, is quite incapable of explaining the more ` 
complex phenomena of personality, such as, for instance, the 
problem of a personal style, the desire of immortality, the 
phenomena of loneliness, nostalgia, hope, repentance, and many 
Others, This empirical sort of psychology is, however, adequate 
in dealing with women, for women have no personality, no 
transcendental Ego, and such questions as personal style, desire 


for immortality, and so on, do not arise in their case. 
Women are, thus, something entirely different from men ; 


they represent the opposite principle. i 

The dualism of Weininger is philosophically based on the 
Systems of Plato, of Kant, and of, Christianity. Psychologically, 
its rigid application to the particular problem of sex may be 
explained as a displacement ofa“ complex of male superiority ". 
The exaggeration of sex differences is one of the unconscious 
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techniques of the masculine mind to maintain its feeling of 
dominance undisturbed, when the ideology of feminine inferiority 
is losing its strength. 

The intensity of Weininger's desire for self-esteem and domin- 
ance is undoubtedly related to the fact of his Jewish descent. 
His chapter on Judaism with its poignant and passionate anti- 
semitism is a fairly certain indication. The words Fritz Wittels * 
wrote about Freud refer equally well to his contemporary fellow- 
citizen Weininger: “In Austria he had never been able to 
escape the sense of inferiority which early affected him, as it 
does all Jews in German-speaking lands and especially those 
who move in intellectual circles.” This feeling of inferiority in 
Weininger’s case was compensated for by ambition and by a 
desire to dominate which expressed itself most strongly in the 
abysmal chasm which he erected between his own and the 
other sex. 

This psychological explanation, both necessary and interest- 
ing, does not, however, exempt one from the obligation to take 
Weininger’s theories at their face value and to discuss them on 
their own ground. > 

Weininger accentuates the differences between the two sexes 
—which he himself, with a suspicious over-emphasis, calls “a 
most enormous, cosmic contrast and an essential difference "— 
by not opposing man and woman but genius and woman, 
assuming that in every man there is at least potentially and to 
a certain degree genius, whereas woman is so entirely bare of 
it that the idea of a “genial woman” is a contradiction in 
terms. There were gifted women—mostly those with a strong 
dash of masculinity in their make-up—but there never was, and 
never can be, a woman of genius. 

This statement of the self-contradictory nature of the contrast 
between woman and genius hardly seems to fit in with the 
theory of intermediate sexual forms. It is difficult to see how the 
basic assumption of Weininger’s theory, the view that all real 
persons represent mixed forms of the two abstract principles 
M and W, can be reconciled with this extravagant contrast 
of woman and genius. Here is, it seems, a logical * hitch ° which 
hints at the unconscious intrusion of emotions into reasoning. 
In the light of what has been said before, it will be evident that 
the logical inconsistency here is a symptom of unconscious wishes 
which were to be fulfilled by rational argumentation. 

1 Fritz Wittels : Sigmund Freud, transl. Eden and Cedar Paul, London, 1924. 
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Breught out in relief against genius woman has one, only 
one, quality: she is Sex. Her only interest in life is restricted 
to sexual activities either in herself or in other persons, although 
she is not aware of it because she lacks the duality necessary 
for consciousness. Sexuality is her only end and sense in the 
universe. It is quite wrong to assume, as many people do, 
that women are indifferent to sex and that, if they have sexual 
intercourse, they only yield to masculine desire (which was the 
typical Victorian ideology). Ideals of chastity and virginity are 
essentially masculine ideals and are imposed on women. In 
these as in other matters women conform to masculine standards 
of morality ; they are capable of doing so owing to their innate 
receptivity and passivity. Women themselves have no standards 
of their own, they are a-moral (not immoral). Having to comply 
constantly with foreign standards accounts almost entirely for 
the typical feminine ailment of hysteria. It also produces hypo- 
crisy and mendacity, tendencies to which women are organically 
predisposed. 

There are two ideal types of woman (“ ideal", here again 
not used in the sense of ethical values but of Platonic ideas): 
the Mother and the Courtesan. The courtesan is the woman 
who seeks sexual intercourse for its own sake ; the mother seeks 
it for the sake of procreation. In reality the two types are 
intermingled, and any woman may represent both, either at 
the same time or at different times. Neither of them is very 
particular in the choice of her mate as long as he serves her 
purpose. If, however, there appears to be some selection, 
woman's choice is not determined by the value of the man 
she chooses but by the value he is able to confer upon her, for 
woman has no value of her own and is entirely dependent on 
other people'sopinion. (“ Es fehlt ihr der Sinn für den Eigenwert 
der menschlichen Persónlichkeit.") She judges herself and her 
sister-women by the valuation which men have set on them. For 
this reason married women are esteemed so much more highly 
than single ones by other women. Her marriage is considered 
as a token of the worth a woman has found in Man's eyes, and 
on that account alone she is thought ** worthy ". 

A genius, as Weininger describes him, is a. personality who 
embraces the whole world in himself and therefore understands 
everything and everybody. His memory is continuous and 
universal—not his ability to remember learned matter, but his 
memory for his experiences ; and everything means experience 
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to ‘him, for everything is important? His mind is of intense 
alertness. His thoughts are all articulate and clear; he has 
a “ universal apperception ". He is the creator of his own moral 
law. His will is directed towards the realization of values. His 
feelings, like his thoughts, react to the slightest stimulus, that 
is, his sensibility equals his intellectual power. He is intensely 
aware of his uniqueness, and therefore values human personality 
above all else in others as well as in himself. His universal 
memory, his all-embracing mind, his soul which, like a monad, 
reflects the whole world and yet is a comprehensive unit, and his 
^ ardent desire for immortality make him transcend time. 

Contrasted with the qualities of this superman the list of 
feminine traits contains nothing but negatives: Woman’s 
thoughts are never distinct and articulate ; they have the form 
of “ henides ”, ie. of ünclear, half-conscious images in which 
thinking and feeling are intertwined. Hence her sentimentality, 
her mawkish tenderness which, however, never attains-the degree 
of deep emotion. Except for the sphere of tactile sensations her 
sensibility is poor. Woman's judgment is uncertain. Articula- 
tion and lucidity of thought are so much felt to be masculine 
traits that they are even regarded as tertiary sex characteristics 
ofman. Intellectual superiority is considered to be a criterion of 
masculinity and has a sensual effect on women. Woman lives 
„unconsciously and only receives her consciousness from man. For 
this reason alone woman could never be a genius, for genius 
implies the highest degree of consciousness. 

The vague character of woman's thoughts accounts for her 
lack of memory. She feels no reverence for her own past and 
no attachment to her own name or to private property—in 
short, she has no appreciation of permanent values. She has no 
desire for immortality, at least not for individual immortality ; the 
propagation of the race is, as we have seen, her special concern. 

Her defective memory makes feminine mendacity not a 
feature of immorality (anti-morality) but of a-morality. She 
does not do wrong knowing what is right, but she lacks the 
power of discrimination between true and false because the 
substance of her thoughts is undefined and her memory is short. 
Everybody remembers only those things and experiences which 
are of value to him. The fact that woman remembers only 
her amorous experiences—but these with great detail—is another 
proof of the limited sphere and the nature of her interests. 
Not only has woman no understanding for what is true or false 
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with regard to her own utterances but she does not conceive of 
the value of truth. She knows neither the moral nor the logical 
Imperative. She has no relation to Law nor does she know 
of a duty to herself. She has no intellectual conscience. 

Her deficient memory prevents her from having any exact 
relation to either Time or to its negation, Eternity. She there- 
fore cannot take the proposition of identity, or its contradictory, or 
the exclusion of the alternative, as axiomatic, nor does she know 
the principle of conclusive reason. (^ Für das absolute Weib 
gibt es kein Principium identitatis, und contradictionis und 
exclusi tertii . . . Da W dieses Gedächtnis so wenig als die 
Kontinuität sonst irgend kennt, so gibt es für sie auch kein 
principium rationis sufficientis.”) In short, the absolute Woman 
has no Logic. . 

After this list of negations which, far from being complete, 
is only a very short summary of the main points, it will not 
surprise anyone to learn the conclusion that woman has neither 
Essence nor Existence, that she has no part in ontological reality, 
and that “she is not, she is nothing”. Translated into plain 
language this means that woman has only an empirical reality, 
and that in fact she has no soul. She lacks individuality and an 
independent will and she is excluded from a higher, metaphysical 
existence. . x 

It is appropriate to mention here that the problem of medieval - 
theologians : “ Habet mulier animam ? " has also been revived 
in our time by C. G. Jung, who equally replies in the negative. 
His contention, however, is that, if we speak of the Anima of 
man, we must rightfully speak of the Animus of woman. Jung 
thus does not deny woman a soul altogether but states that it 
is different from the soul of man in so far as it contains those 
masculine traits which are repressed from the outer attitude of 
‘Woman, whereas the masculine soul comprises the repressed 
feminine traits. The two conceptions of “ soul” are, however, 
not commensurable, as, for Jung, it is a psychological notion, 
for Weininger a metaphysical one. 

1f, in Weininger’s opinion there is no sign of a human soul 
or of personality in woman, the question seems justified whether, 
in his view, Woman is a human being at all. To this he would 
—though as it seems reluctantly—reply that she nevertheless 
is ; for, first of all, she is the complement to man ; and secondly, 
there are certain characteristics of humanity in which she shares, 
as, for instance, language—* the external, if not the internal form 
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of judgment "—or a certain memory, though not a consistent 
continuity of consciousness. Women do possess substitutes for 
all masculine traits. It follows that all notions have two dif- 
ferent meanings according to whether they apply to men or 
towomen. Masculine vanity, for instance, is desire for value and 
dignity and the longing of man to see this aim undisputed. 
(* Männliche Eitelkeit ist eine Emanation des Willens zum Wert, 
und ihre objektive Ausserungsform, Empfindlichkeit, das Bedürf- 
nis, die Erreichbarkeit des Wertes von niemand in Frage gestellt 
zusehen.") Feminine vanity, however, is the delight of woman 
in her own body and, at the same time, the wish to feel her 
body the object of desires. 

In this way all such notions as modesty, love, fear, phantasy, 
sensibility, etc., have in Weininger’s view two different forms, 
one for men and another for women. In fact, one might just as 
well say, there are two different interpretations, according to 
the benevolence or malevolence of the interpreter. 

There is still another problem arising out of Weininger’s 
conception of Woman: if women really are so inferior, how 
is it possible that they were adored and glorified by the greatest 
spirits of humanity ? How could a being, devoid of any qualities, 
be the inspiration of genius in all times? 

To this undeniable fact the explanation is given in Weininger's 
profound and admirable analysis of Love. Love, as he under- 
stands it, has nothing to do with sexuality, but is, indeed, antago- 
nistic to it. Although there is always a sensual element in love; 
love and desire mutually exclude each other. "True love is always 
Platonic. It is the feeling Dante had for Beatrice, or the devout 
have for the Virgin Mary. It springs from the desire for perfec- 
tion and from the knowledge of one’s own limitations. It is the 
great illusion that one can find outside one’s own self the ideal 
which one strives for, but which nobody is ever able to attain. 
Love is a phenomenon of projection : it makes another individual 
the bearer of all that one would like to be but never achieves. 
The word “ loveliness ” is derived from “love” : beauty exists 
for the loving subject alone. Love thus creates for man a new 
woman instead of the real one, as art, the universal love (“ die 
Erotik des Alls ”), creates the abundance of forms out of chaos- 
Love thus is comparable only to religion—or, as Weininger 
formulates it in Kant's terms, itis a Transcendental Idea. Jt 
springs from the same psychological source and has the same 
elevating and purifying effect. 


E 
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This sentiment has been expressed in all great poetry of 
the world but nowhere, perhaps, more beautifully than in Goethe’s 
Marienbader Elegie : * 


Dem Frieden Gottes, welcher euch hienieden 
Mehr als Vernunft beseliget—wir lesen’s,— 
Vergleich’ ich wohl der Liebe heitern Frieden 
In Gegenwart des allgeliebten Wesens ; 

Da ruht das Herz, und nichts vermag zu stóren 
Den tiefsten Sinn, den Sinn, ihr zu gehóren. 

In unsres Busens’ Reine wogt ein Streben, 

Sich einem Hóhern, Reinern, Unbekannten 

Aus Dankbarkeit freiwillig hinzugeben, 
Entrátselnd sich den ewig Ungenannten ; 

Wir heissen’s fromm sein !—Solcher seligen Höhe 
Fuh? ich mich teilhaft, wenn ich vor ihr stehe. 


Such a sublime sentiment can, Weininger thinks, have nothing 
to do with sexuality ; it is its contradiction. Weininger surpasses 
in this respect even St. Paul. There cannot be anything more 
wicked, “ disgusting, bestial, swinish,” he says, than sex, and he 
would never go as far as to concede that, at least, as the apostle 
said, “it is better to marry than to burn”. The exaggerated 
emphasis with which Weininger, over and over again, expresses 
his disgust, has no doubt very personal reasons—reasons which 
probably determine his whole attitude to the problem of woman, 
and which have been the object of much guessing and theorizing. 
All suppositions put forward, however, are much too hypothetical . 
to serve as a sound basis for a judgment of his psychological 
motives. However this may be, we can trace in Weininger's 
Philosophical system itself the causes of his abhorrence of sex. 
And here, we find his extreme individualism to which the idea 
of the union of two individuals into one unit is repugnant. And, 
closely connected with it, the view that, while, according to Kant, 
no human being must ever be used as a means, but is an end in 


1 The English translation, quoted from Goethe and Faust, by Stawell and Dickinson 
(publ. G. Bell & Sons, London, 1928) does not seem to convey the same feeling as 
the Original passage. It runs as follows : 

The peace of God, we learn, brings blessedness 
Here upon earth, passing all understanding ; 
And I dare set with it the peace of love 
In the glad presence of the one beloved. _ 
There the heart rests and nothing alien stirs 
The deepest sense, the sense that he is hers. 
Within the soul’s pure places moves a spirit 
Unto a higher, purer and unknown 
Giving itself freely in thankfulness, 

' Reading the riddle of Him no tongue can name : 
Goodness we call it! In that high sweet air 
I feel that I may stand when she is there. 
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itself—in the sexual act woman is used as a means to satisfy 
masculine lust or to propagate children. ‘The sexual act, there- 
fore, is a degradation of woman—i.e. of the human being in her 
—and is therefore immoral. 

Here, however, there is another logical fallacy. For if, as 
Weininger's whole argument sets out to prove, woman is nothing 
but sex, if she really, as he says, has no other purpose in the 
universe and no other interest in life, the sexual act would rather 

- seem to be a fulfilment of her own ends than a “ misuse” for 
ends outside herself. Here again, a break in the logical chain 
of the argument indicates that the theory has the function of 
wish-fulflment. Again it proves to be a rationalization of 
Weininger's instinctive fear of sex rather than a convincing 
argument. 

Weininger's philosophy is a system of consistent dualism : of 
the antipodes Subject—Object, Form— Matter, Existence—Non- 
existence, Spirit—Flesh, Something—Nothing, Love—Sexuality, 
the one is identified with Man, the other with Woman. It is 
the philosophical and systematic elaboration of a view shared 
also by Freud who, trying to define the essence of maleness and 
femaleness, writes: “In maleness is concentrated subject, 
activity, and the possession of a penis. Femaleness carries on 
the object and passivity.” 

This is not the only point of reference between Weininger and 
Freud. There are several similarities in their theories worth 
recalling. These similarities are the more striking as they coincide 
with a certain resemblance of external circumstances to which 
they may, or may not, be related. Both authors are Jewish 
intellectuals grown up in the slightly oppressive, though not 
aggressively anti-semitic atmosphere of Vienna at the end of the 
nineteenth century, i.e. during the last decades of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. The oppressiveness of anti-semitism was 
strong enough to develop in its objects a critical spirit, but it 
was not so strong as to prevent their participation in the dominant 
culture, nor was it so aggressive as to alienate or frustrate them. 
It afforded them at least the opportunity to meet the challenge 
on the intellectual plane. 

The somewhat decadent splendour and brilliant morbidity 
of that epoch has found the most adequate expression in Arthur 
Schnitzler’s work. It culminated in the catastrophe of the first 


1 * Infantile Genital Organization of the Libido,” Internat, Jour. of Ps.-An., April, 
1924, p. 129- 
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World War which has been described by that other Viennese 
Jewish intellectual, Karl Kraus, in his Die letzten Tage der Mensch- 
heit (The Last Days of Mankind). It was a period of decline 
in which sensitive minds could anticipate the future fall and 
become aware of facts which to people in general still remained 
indistinct and inarticulate. They belonged to a group which 
by its very structure and mobility made them responsive to 
the slightest disturbances. All the authors mentioned—and 
other representative writers of the decaying Austrian Empire, 
too—have in common that they are Jewish intellectuals with 
a' bourgeois background. They were detached in a twofold 
sense. As intellectuals they were detached to a considerable 
extent from their class,! as Jews, who only a few generations ago 
were emancipated from the Ghetto, they were not completely: 
absorbed or assimilated by the society of which they were a part. 

The situation all these writers have in common enables them 
to become articulate about processes which in their con- 
temporaries have not yet reached the level of consciousness. 

It is the peculiarity of a. culture in a state of decay.that, as a 
consequence of the disintegration of its system of values, facts 
become visible about which one usually does not speak, and 
Psychological processes are laid bare which normally remain 
unnoticed. This accounts in part for the sudden emphasis on 
Sex and for the passion to unmask the unconscious mechanisms 
Which is so characteristic of the thought of this epoch and which 
has, perhaps, been most strongly developed in the Viennese 
intellectual circles. 

The difference between Weininger's and Freud’s approach is 
that whereas in the former Sex assumes the character of an 
Obsession and is dealt with in metaphysical terms, Freud's tech- 
nique is analytical and tries to unveil the hidden psychological 
Processes connected with the sex instinct. That sex was moved 
into the focus of attention is due to the circumstance that it was 
One of the most tabooed subjects in the previous era. be 

In spite of their revolutionary attitude against a world of 
taboos Weininger and Freud are still ‘children of the passing age 
In so far as they accept the relation between the sexes, as it 
Prevailed in their special bourgeois social milieu, as eternally 
valid. `The type of masculine superiority and feminine passivity 
Which they have in mind is linked up with experiences they were 

ound to have in the world in which they lived. : 


1 Cf. Ideology and Utopia, op. cit. 
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: Apart from these more general traits and external similarities, 
there are analogies between the doctrines of Freud and of 
Weininger in details, too. 

As we have seen in the beginning, there is common to both 
the acceptance of bi-sexuality as a physiological as well as a 
psychological fact. 

Though they formulate it differently, both authors agree that 
there is a relation between memory and will, and memory and 
valuation. Weininger’s theory that we remember only those 
things which are of either conscious or unconscious value to us, 
although set in a different context and with different implications, 
is corroborated by Freud's theories of the mechanism of forgetting. 

Weininger’s theory is, furthermore, in agreement with Freud’s 
on the point of the—at least partly—sexual nature of the relation 
between mother and son. 

Although Weininger does not elaborate the view to the point 
of a particular doctrine, he is equally, with Freud, convinced of 
the ambivalent nature of all feelings ; i.e. while, for instance, 
hope and fear—or, as Weininger assumes, love and desire—are 
two contrary feelings, neither of them exists in reality without 
an element of its opposite. There is no hope without some fear 
mixed in it, no love entirely without desire. 

Finally, there is a certain correspondence of views with regard 
toart. Artis, for Weininger no less than for Freud, a sublimation 
of the Eros—only the underlying conceptions of Eros are funda- 
mentally contradictory. "Weininger's statement that all genius 
is essentially erotic, with love directed toward the universe and 
eternal values, instead of towards woman, would be subscribed 
to by Freud—though Weininger's Platonic concept of a-sexual 
love is radically different from Freud's view. 

If it is true that Weininger's Ideal Woman really is the 
exaggerated caricature of woman in a particular phase of her 
history, it remains now to identify his model. What character- 
istics of bourgeois woman are left if we abstract all distorting 
extravagances ? 

The picture we thus gain is that of a woman who has but 
two possible social functions : that of mother and that of prosti- 
tute. Sheis in her spiritual no less than in her material standards 
entirely dependent on men. Her attitudes and judgments are 
formed by the men of her surroundings. She is not the master 
of her own will, and if she wants to obtain something she has to 
resort to indirect means. Her status is not acquired by virtue 
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of her own individuality, but is conferred upon her by the man 
on whom she depends for her living. Her field of interests is 
limited, according to the social functions which she is called 
upon to perform. Convinced of her inferiority she feels uncertain 
and self-conscious in all other spheres outside her “ own ”. But 
the very sphere which alone is assigned to her is, by Christian 
Standards, considered to be vicious. She lacks the sense of her 
own value, the dignity which only personal achievements are 
able to confer. á 

This is, in short, the essence which we are able to distil from 
Weininger’s doctrine, and it gives a fairly characteristic picture 
of the typical bourgeois woman of the upper classes in a Christian 
society with patriarchal traditions. 

The analogy between many of her characteristic attitudes 
and those of Jews, which Weininger extensively elaborates, really 
exists, though in a different sense from the one he has in mind : 
it is the effect of a similar social position. Those attitudes are 
not, as Weininger would have it, innate characteristics, but the 
result of subordination. Any subject group which for generations 
has lived in close contact with the dominant class would develop 
—with variations, of course, according to circumstances and dis- 
positions—similar psychological traits. 

If we thus set Weininger's portrait in its correct social back- 
ground we can only subscribe to his demand for woman's emanci- 
pation from“ herself”. Weininger himself had assimilated the 
standards of his own society too well, and was too little willing to 
give up any of his prerogatives, to understand that this involves 
Not a repudiation of her own “ nature ”, but a social revolution, 
i.e. a drastic change in social and cultural institutions and dominant 
beliefs, and a shifting of power positions and privileges. He failed 
to see that it is not a renunciation of her sexual function on the 
Part of woman which is necessary for the liberation of mankind, 
but the bringing to an end of a situation in which these were her 
Only possible functions. He failed to see, too, that the develop-. 
ment of a personality depends to a large extent on the opportuni- 
ties and the experiences available, and that the relation between 
man and woman is not inherently, by its very nature, a situation 
In which one partner, the male, is the active, conscious subject, 
While the other, the female, is the passive, will-less object, but 
that this relation is the result of attitudes which a cultural tradition 
has produced. As Weininger knew perfectly well, all objects of 
Perception and all experiences enter our consciousness 1n the 
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way we see them, i.e. coloured by our subjective view. However 
much Weininger, as well as Freud, may view the relation of man 
and woman as a relation of subject to object, the causes of this 
observation lie in the observer's mind and not in the observed 
relation itself. The idea of sexual union as the misuse of a woman 
* as a means instead of an end in herself" is certainly no less 
revolting to-day than it was forty years ago. But what Wein- 
inger was unable to envisage, imbued as he was with Victorian 
morality, has since become a more or less generally accepted 
ideal: the union, in a common partnership, of two free indivi- 
duals, equal in their rights. His intransigent individualism could 
not find any solution to the problem, because the patriarchal and 
Christian elements in his approach to sex still entirely dominated 
his mind. His doctrine, in all its uniqueness, is symptomatic of 
his position at the dawn of a new culture; it embodies the 
struggle of a time-honoured tradition, which through the ages had 
acquired the compelling force of an instinct, against a still vague 
presentiment of a change to come and the knowledge of its 
necessity. 

Weininger himself became a victim of this struggle when, at 


the age of twenty-three, he solved the conflict in his own case by 
suicide. ] 
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CHAPTER V 


THE PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL APPROACH: SIGMUND 
FREUD 


The Victorian attitude towards sex, which has loomed so large 
behind Weininger's philosophy, found another expression in the 
doctrine which more than any other ideological factor has con- 
tributed to dispel it. There is a peculiar irony in the fact that 
the very theory which was chiefly responsible for a more enlight- 
ened outlook in matters of sex and for the disappearance of 
Victorian morality should have been tinged with its ideology, 
particularly in its dealing with women. It is probably fair to 
say that no other single scientific theory has so much affected the 
outlook of the present generation as psycho-analysis. It has 
created what W. H. Auden calls “a whole climate of opinion ”, 
and, no matter whether we are aware of it or not, the way we 
think and the way we feel is coloured by its discoveries. Its 
imprint is perceptible in contemporary art, philosophy, literature, 
no less than in psychology, psychiatry, anthropology, sociology 
and education, and even our every-day commonsense judgments 
bear the mark of its influence. If we no longer take people’s 
feelings and thoughts at their face value; if we ask ourselves 
what furiction certain attitudes fulfil in the life organization of a 
person ; if we attribute to unconscious drives the motivation of 
people's overt behaviour ; if we talk in a frank and matter-of-fact 
way about sex problems ; if we pay attention to early childhood 
experiences; or if we generally attempt to apply» a rational 
system of causation to irrational psychic processes, we proceed 
On a foundation which Freud has built. His technical terms have 

ecome part of our common vocabulary, and even if we criticize: 
him we use the tools which he has supplied. But in doing so 
we shall at once come into conflict with the orthodox school of 
Psycho-analysts. For in the same way as doctrinaire Marxists 
regard as “ ideological superstructures ? all social theories except 

arxism, Freudians are inclined to take other scientific theories 
for “ rationalizations ” of unconscious libidinal forces, but refuse 
to have their own system analysed with respect to underlying 
emotional motives and hidden cultural implications. 

In the interest, however, not only of consistency but of 
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scientific advance it is necessary to apply an equal measure of 
scrutiny to psycho-analysis itself and to try, as far as this is 
possible, to show the extent to which it reflects existing trends 
of thought, prevailing prejudices and unconscious personal senti- 
ments. Freud's views on feminine psychology (expressed in many 
places, but expounded most comprehensively in The Psychology 
of Women) seem to give particular proof of these influences. 
The tendency to seek in congenital, constitutional factors the 
clue to what was considered the characteristically feminine person- 
ality type, was, as we have seen, common to Freud and his 
contemporaries. It is mainly due to the vast progress which 
biological science had made since Darwin and which gave 
impetus and direction to the scientific interest of the later nine- 
teenth century. It has been reflected in Havelock Ellis’s work, 
and expressed in such books as Lombroso’s La Donna Delinquente, 
la Prostituta e la Donna Normale, P. J. Möbius’ Ueber den physio- 
logischen Schwachsinn des Weibes (On the Physiological Imbecility 
of Woman) or, more recently, in A. W. Nyemilov’s The Biological 
Tragedy of Woman and others. The underlying assumption is 
summed up in the statement: “ Anatomy is destiny.” ? The 
_ interpretation Freud gave to the meaning of this anatomical 
difference is, however, his own personal contribution to the 
discussion of feminine psychology, and it is in accordance with 
his general view on the overruling importance of sexual factors 
in mental life. : 
In Freud’s view the development of the feminine character is 
shaped at the outset by one essential anatomical characteristic 
(typically formulated in negative terms): the lack of a penis. 
The difference in external genitals is conceived by psycho- 
analytical theory as a deficiency on the part of women. 
feminine character-traits, interests, attitudes, emotions and wishes 
are reactions, in some form or other, to this basic “ defect "- 
Experience with female neurotics has taught Freud that there is 
among women a widespread, in fact a general dissatisfaction with 
their sexual rôle. ‘It is expressed in inferiority feelings, in con- 
tempt for their own sex, in revolt against their passive róle, in envy 
of man’s greater freedom, in the ambition to equal man in intel- 
lectual or artistic achievements, in strivings for independence, 
in tendencies to domineer over other people, and in all sorts of 


1 Chapter XXXIII, “ New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis ? (Hogarth 


Press, London, 1933). : E 
2 * Some Psychological Consequences of the Anatomical Distinction between the 


Sexes ” (Internat. Journ. of Ps-An., 1927)+ SN 
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devices to make up for the social disadvantage of not being a 
man. 'The root of all these grievances and compensatory 
mechanisms, the key note, so to speak, to which the entire psychol- 
ogy of women is tuned, is, according to Freud, to be found in the 
early discovery of the girl that she is lacking an essential organ. 


As we learn from our psycho-analytic work all women feel that 
they have been injured in their infancy, and that through no fault 
of their own they have been slighted and robbed of a part of their 
body; and the bitterness of many a daughter towards her mother 
has as its ultimate cause the reproach that the mother has brought 
her into the world as a woman instead of a man.! 


The psycho-analytic theory is, in short, this: At an early 
age the little girl discovers, by the observation of other children, 
of brothers, or of her father, that there are other human beings 
who have external genitals whereas she has none. This discovery 
comes as a shock to her, “ which leaves ineradicable traces on her 
development and character formation, and even in the most 
favourable instances, is not overcome without a great expenditure 
of mental energy.” ? Her envy of man, based on an anatomical 
difference, has an enormous influence on the mental traits of 
Women. [tis responsible for the comparatively greater part envy 
and jealousy play in their mental life and the consequent lack of 
a sense of justice. It is at the root of the “ greater amount of 
narcissism attributed by psycho-analysis to women”. “ Their 
vanity is partly a further effect of penis-envy, for they are driven 
to rate their physical charms more highly as a belated compensa- 
tion for their original sexual inferiority ? [si] Feminine 
beauty and * especially that of a woman's face is a substitute to 
her for the loss of a penis ".* LY 

Modesty * which is regarded as far excellence a. characteristic 


of women ” is, however much modified by civilized conventions, , 


»5 


Y originally designed to hide the deficiency in their genitals. 
f women are thought to have “contributed but little to the 
discoveries and inventions of civilization ", they may at least be 
found inventors of the technical processes of plaiting and weaving 
— discoveries which owe their origin to the same impulse: to 


hide their physical deficiency. 
The little girl's attachment to her father, the mature woman's 


1 Some Character-Types met with in Psycho-Analysis, Collected Papers. 


The Psychology of Women, p. 160. (B 
Harik : RÀ y Various Developments Undergone by Narcissism in 


and Women ? (Internat. Journ. of Ps.-An., Vol. V, 1925). 
S. Freud: The Psychology of Women, p. 170. 
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desire for a child, the mother's particular satisfaction at the birth 
of a son, in fact almost all phenomena of feminine psychology, 
are explained by psycho-analysis as effects of the same basic envy 
and the endeavour to compensate for an organic inferiority. The 
woman who comes to the psycho-analyst for treatment is very 
often, says Freud, driven by the same impulse. “ And what she 
quite reasonably expects to get from analysis, such as the capacity 
to pursue an intellectual career, can often be recognized as a 
sublimated modification of this repressed wish.” ! 

There are three possible lines of psychological development 
as a reaction to the basic experience of woman's organic 
* deficiency ”. The one leads to “ normal femininity ", i.e. to 
reconciliation with the feminine sexual róle, to acquiescence in 
the passivity that in Freud's view constitutionally goes with it, 
and to the desire for a child. In less favourable cases the painful ` 
discovery of her “ castration ” may lead to sexual inhibitions and 
to neuroses, or else it may result in a “ modification of character 
in the sense of a masculinity complex." ? The term “ mas- 
culinity complex " is used in psycho-analytical literature in the 
widest sense, including all shades from open homosexuality to 
mere “ dreams with male tendencies ”, or to intellectual interests 
in normal women. It is conceived so widely that it embraces 
cases where 


the repressed wish.to be male is found in a sublimated form, i.e. 
masculine interests of an intellectual and professional character and 
other kinds are preferred and accentuated. Femininity, however, is not 
consciously denied ; they (i.e. women with a “ masculinity complex ") 
usually proclaim that these interests are just as much feminine as 
masculine ones. They consider it irrelevant to say that the perform- 
ances of a human being, especially in the intellectual sphere, belong to 
the one or the other sex. This type of woman is well represented in 
the woman's movement of to-day.* 


According to this description the great majority of women 
in our day would have failed to develop “ normal femininity ” 
but would have acquired a “ masculinity complex” instead. 
Why this should be the case, i.e. why in our time the one pattern 
should prevail over the other, cannot be answered by psycho- 
analysis, according to which both patterns are individual psycho- 
logical reactions to the realization of an organic deficiency. 
However much Freud was aware of the scope of possible variations 

1]bid, p. 161. ? Ibid. 


3 Karl Abraham : “ Manifestations of the Female Castration Complex ” (Internat. 
Jour. of Ps.-An., Vol. III, 1922). 
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he had no doubts about the “ norm”. The standards of his own 
culture he took for unalterable laws and he was convinced that 
the division of labour in force in the middle class of his period 
was based on innate sexual differences. 

Further and very far-reaching consequences for the psycho- 
logical development of women result from the different conditions 
under which the Oedipus complex develops in women and in men, 
according to their different anatomical structure, 

In her first infancy—the pre-Oedipal period—the little girl is, 
like the little boy, intensely attached to her mother. With the 
discovery of her own “ castration ? and, later, the realization 
that her mother, too, lacks a male genital organ, she turns away 
from her mother and chooses her father as a love object. “ This 
means, therefore, that as a result of the discovery of the absence 
of a penis, women are as much depreciated in the eyes of the girl 
as in the eyes of the boy, and later, perhaps, ofthe man." (Note 
the matter of fact way in which the contempt of women is taken 
for granted !) From her father the little girl expects the male 
organ which her mother has refused her; a wish which is later 
transformed into the wish for a child by the father. 

This development is in striking contrast to that of a boy and 
is used to explain a characteristic mental difference between the 
sexes. According to psycho-analytical theory every little boy 
forms an intense attachment to his mother, the Oedipus complex, 
* in which he desires his mother and wants to get rid of his father 
as a rival". Owing, however, to the fear of castration—result- 
ing either from threats or from the observation that there 
are human beings without external sex organs and the fear lest 
he may lose his as a punishment—he represses his Oedipus- 
complex. The result of this repression is the formation of a 
“ super-ego ”, i.e. a rigid system of moral standards and valuations 
imparting to the individual a striving for perfection. , 

As we have seen before, the relation of the two complexes 
(Castration and Oedipus) is completely different in the two sexes. 
Whereas in the boy they are antagonistic—the one being used 
to repress the other—in the girl there is no such conflict. Her 
** castration ” is an accomplished fact and no threat of it therefore 
exists to counteract her libidinal wishes for her father. She feels 
no urgent need to overcome her Oedipus-complex and she 


remains in the Oedipus situation for an indefinite period ; she abandons 
it only late in life, and then only incompletely. The formation of the 


1 The Psychology of Women, p. 166. 
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super-ego must suffer in these circumstances ; it cannot attain the 
strength and independence which give it its cultural importance, and 
feminists are not pleased if one points to the way in which this factor 
affects the development of the average feminine character.! 


It is due to these circumstances that women have “ weaker 
social interests " than men and that “ their capacity for sublima- 
tion is less ”.? Although Freud would not go as far as to ascribe 
to women an inferior intelligence, he prejudices judgments about 
their intellectual capacity by the rather axiomatic statement that, 
owing to their libidinal organization, women have only a limited 
urge for sublimation. Translated into ordinary language this 
means that women are, by their organic nature, excluded from 
participation in cultural and creative activities. The old argu- 
ment about the intellectual faculties of woman has been 
transferred on to a different plane; clad in a new jargon the 
traditional view of feminine inferiority is here presented afresh. 

There is, according to Freud’s theory, still another impedi- 
mental factor in the psychological development of woman. In 
her case the transition from infantile to adult sexuality is partic- 
ularly difficult—again for organic reasons. Libido, “ the motor 
force of sexual life itself is only one for both sexes and is as much 
in the service of the male as of the female sexual function. To 
itself we can assign no sex.” 3 In its infantile stage it develops 
much in the same way in boys and in girls. They both pass 
through the oral, sadistic-anal, and the phallic phase (so called 
after the organ which at each stage forms the centre of libidinal 
satisfaction). They both display the same amount of activity 
and aggressiveness. Any difference that exists is due to individual 
variations rather than to sex differences. 

The organ which in the little girl is the dominant erotogenic 
zone and centre of masturbatory activity during the “ phallic ” 
phase is her “ penis equivalent”, the clitoris. In the transition 
to adult sexuality the girl therefore has to change the centre of 
sensitivity and to discover, so to speak, a new, hidden organ, the 
vagina. Thus, with the development of femininity two important 
changes have to be gone through by the girl to which the boy is 
not subjected: Change of the love object (the transfer of her 
attachment from her mother to her father) and, secondly, change 
of the erotogenic zones. This process is in Freud’s view very 
difficult and complicated and absorbs a great amount of mental 


energy- 
1]bid., p. 166. ? Ibid., p. 172. ? [bid., p. 169. 
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It is our impression that more violence is done to the libido when 
it is forced into the service of the female function ; and that—so to 
speak teleologically—Nature has paid less careful attention to the 
demands of the female function than to those of masculinity. And 
—again speaking teleologically—this may be based on the fact that 
the achievement of the biological aim is entrusted to the aggressiveness 
of the male, and is to some extent independent of the co-operation of 
the female.! i 

The peculiar Freudian concept of sexual intercourse as a 
purely masculine act, viewed in terms more or less similar to rape, 
which underlies the above statement, can be left till later. At the 
present moment the main concern is with the psychological con- 
sequences resulting, in Freud's view, from the constitutional 
process of maturing femininity. In contrast to the boy for whom 
puberty means a stage of new intensification of the libido, for the 
girl it is a period of increased repressions. It is the masculine 
part of her being which is repressed, coinciding with the transition 
of the erotogenic zone from the “ masculine " counterpart of her 
genitals, the clitoris, to her feminine organ, the vagina. This 
repression and the change of centres of sensitivity account for the 
greater disposition of women to neurosis and particularly to 
hysteria ? which in consequence is a kind of functional disease of 
woman. ‘The absorption of so much mental energy by the process 
of developing femininity is, moreover, in part responsible for the 
diminished power of sublimation in women. And it is, according 
to Freud, due to this process that the psychological development 
of woman is arrested at a much earlier age than that of man. 

A man of about thirty seems a youthful and, in a sense, an in- 
completely developed individual of whom we expect that he will be 
able to make good use of the possibilities of development which analysis 
lays open to him. But a woman of about the same age frequently 
staggers us by her psychological rigidity and unchangeability. Her 
libido has taken up its final positions and seems powerless to leave them 
for others. There are no paths open for further development ; it is 
as though the whole process had been gone through and remained 
inaccessible to influences for the future ; as though, in fact, the difficult 
development which leads to femininity had exhausted all possibilities 
of the individual.* 

It did not occur to Freud that under the conditions prevalent 
in his society a woman of thirty had, in fact, not many “ paths 
open for further development " and not many possibilities to 
make good use of. At thirty her “ final positions " must have 

avs 

t NOD TN to the Theory of Sex” (Imago, London, 1942). 
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either been taken up, i.e. she must have been married, or else 
she could not have any expectations for the future. This lack 
of opportunities would in itself suffice to explain the “ rigidity ” 
and “unchangeability which Freud observed in his women 
patients, without having to resort to biological hypotheses. 

Summing up, the characteristic mental traits associated with 
the constitutional structure of women and mentioned so far are : 
penis-envy, resulting in a general disposition to envy, jealousy 
and social injustice ; a greater amount of narcissism as compared 
with that of men; a weaker urge and a smaller capacity for 
sublimation, i.e. for cultural activities. To this may be added a 
general antagonism to civilization, caused not so much by 
woman's physiological structure as by the biological purpose 
which she represents. 


Women represent the interests of the family and sexual life; the 
work of civilization has become more and more men's business ; it 
confronts them with ever harder tasks, compels them to sublimations 
of instinct which women are not easily able to achieve. Since man 
has not an unlimited amount of mental energy at his disposal, he must 
accomplish his tasks by distributing his libido to the best advantage. 
What he employs for cultural purposes he withdraws to a great extent 
from women and his sexuallife ; his constant association with men and 
his dependence on his relations with them even estrange him from 
his duties as husband and father. Woman finds herself thus forced 
into the background by the claims of culture and she adopts an 
inimical attitude towards it. ` 


The portrait of woman which results if we thus fit together 
the details expounded in different contexts certainly is far from 
flattering. It represents an envious, hysterical person with 
limited intellectual interests and a hostile attitude towards cultural 
achievements. 

The implicit assertion of man’s primary superiority, which 
was in strange contrast to contemporary changes in the cultural 
róle of women, has been a stumbling-block to many psycho- 
analysts and has evoked doubts and divergencies among some of 
Freud’s disciples. Ernest Jones, for instance, said in 1927: 
“There is a healthy suspicion growing that men analysts have 
been led to adopt an unduly phallocentric view of the problems 
in question, the importance of the female organs being corre- 
spondingly underestimated.” ? 

Karen Horney, too, has taken Freud’s interpretation of 


1 Civilization and Its Discontent, p. 73, 2nd ed., Hogarth Press, London, 1939- 
2“ Early Development of Female Sexuality " (Internat. Jour. of Ps.-An., 1927+) 
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feminine psychology as a challenge of “ masculine narcissism " 
and opposed it by an assertion of the feminine point of view 
within psycho-analytical theory. To confront the two views 
affords an interesting example of the same set of premises, the 
same method of investigation and the same scientific terminology 
being used to defend two divergent standpoints. Karen Horney 
would agree with Freud that the little girl is in fact constitution- 
ally at a disadvantage compared with the little boy. Her 
organic structure makes the gratification of certain (exhibition- 
istic and masturbatory) tendencies more difficult for her, and 
the greater ease with which a boy can satisfy his impulse to 
investigate by examining his own body may be the basis for 
greater objectivity and for a greater interest in external objects 
in the man. But—and here Karen Horney is in striking contrast 
to Freud—* when she reaches maturity a great part in sexual 
life (as regards creative power perhaps even a greater part than 
that of men) devolves upon a woman—I mean when she becomes 
a mother ".! Her capacity for motherhood is—so Karen Horney 
asserts—an “indisputable superiority " of woman and is the 
cause of intense envy in boys. This envy of feminine productivity 
is a dynamic factor in masculine psychology and *' serves as one, 
if not as the essential, driving force in the setting up of cultural 
values ?.? Karen Horney admits that the cultural productivity 
has been incomparably greater in men than in women, but, she 
asks, “ is not the tremendous strength in men of the impulse to 
creative work in every field precisely due to the feeling of playing 
a relatively small part in the creation of living beings, which 
constantly impels them to an over-compensation in achieve- 
ment?" The penis-envy in women has not found à corre- 
sponding compensatory expression, “ either because it is absolutely 
less than the envy of men”, or because in normal cases it is 
transformed into a desire for husband and child and in this way 
loses its power as an “ incentive to sublimation ". If, neverthe- 
less, a “ flight from womanhood ” can be observed in women, it 

1Karen Horney: “ On the Genesis of the Castration Complex in Women ” 


$ : -An., Vol. V, Jan., 1924). 

MC od ess AP ne Flight from Po MR : The Masculinity Complex 
in Women as Viewed by Men and by Women ” (Internat. Jour. of Ps.-An., Vol. VII, 
1 . 

m recently another psycho-analyst, Gregory Zilboorg, equally * inclined to 
think that it is not penis-envy on the part of woman, but woman-envy on the part 
that is psychologically older and therefore more fundamental ”, has made 
a new departure in psycho-analytical theory based on the assumption of a basic 
feminine superiority in his study: “ Masculine and Feminine. Some Biological 


and Cultural Aspects ” (Psychiatry, Vol. 7, Aug., 1944, No. 3). 


_ of man, 
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is due not to primary instinct but to the experience of real— 
physical and social—disadvantages. Her sense of inferiority is 
not constitutional but acquired. 

Karen Horney’s reply to Freud is an almost exact inversion 
of his theory. To his masculine claim of superiority she opposes 
her claim to feminine biological superiority ; his assumption of 
penis-envy in women she answers with her assumption of “ envy 
of motherhood”? in men; and Freud's contention that sexual 
activity is a masculine prerogative, and that “ the achievement 
of the biological aim is entrusted to the aggressiveness of the 
male ”, she contradicts with the statement that the greater part 
in sexual life and actual biological creation devolves upon 
women. 

The whole argument looks like a bid for supremacy between 
two highly interested competitors. It certainly shows how hard 
it is to achieve scientific detachment in matters of personal 
concern. And it bears witness to the competitive spirit that has 
animated discussions about feminine traits ever since women 
voiced their claims to consideration as complete individuals and 
pretenders to the Rights of Man. 

Against the rather obvious accusation of masculine partiality 
Freud defends his position with a gallant gesture towards women 
which is quite an amusing example of chivalry entering a scientific 
argument : 


Whenever a comparison was made which seemed to be unfavour- 
able to their sex, the ladies were able to express a suspicion that we, 
the men analysts, had never overcome certain deep-rooted prejudices 
against the feminine, and that consequently our investigation suffered 
from bias. On the other hand, on the basis of bisexuality, we found it 
easy to avoid any impoliteness. We had only to say: “ This does 
not apply to you. You are an exception, in this respect you are more 
masculine than feminine." 1 


Freud could not have given away his attitude of masculine 
superiority more clearly than by this polite bow to the “ ladies " 
and his willingness to distinguish some of them with the order of 
merit of being “ more masculine than feminine ". 

As the bisexuality referred to in the above quotation is a 
corner-stone in Freud's libido-theory it still needs closer examina- 
tion. The bisexuality of all living organisms is one of the more 
recent discoveries of biological science. We have met with some 
of its implications for human psychology both in Havelock 


1 The Psychology of Women, pp. 149-50. 
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Ellis’s and in Weininger’s theories. It means, in short, that 
every individual has, at least potentially if not actually, the 
characteristics of both sexes, but normally develops the one set 
to a greater extent than the other. There is no clear-cut line 
between absolute masculinity and absolute femininity, but reality 
presents us with a mixture of both in different proportions which 
vary considerably with each individual. It is, in Freud’s words, 
* as though the individual were neither man nor woman, but 
both at the same time, only rather more the one than the other ”.1 

In order to determine the proportion of the two elements in 
a given mixture one has first to reduce these to their fundamental 
essence as, for instance, Weininger has done with the stipulation 
of two pure types M and W. For Freud the contrast masculine- 
feminine is, ultimately, the contrast between active and passive ; 
or, to be more exact: masculinity implies activity, femininity 
is characterized by a “ preference for passive aims ", which is 
not quite the same as passivity. (“ It may require a good deal 
of activity to achieve a passive end.") * In Freud’s own words : 

Psychoanalysis has a common basis with biology in that it pre- 
supposes an original bisexuality in human beings (as in animals). 
But psycho-analysis cannot elucidate the intrinsic nature of what in 
conventional or in biological phraseology is termed “ masculine ” and 
“feminine " : it simply takes over the two concepts and makes them 
the foundation of its work. When we attempt to reduce them further 
we find masculinity vanishing into activity and femininity into passivity 
and that does not tell us enough. 

Now, it is a peculiar and interesting phenomenon that in 
Freud's interpretation “ bisexuality " has a distinctly masculine 
connotation. The period in human life in which bisexuality 
is most pronounced is, naturally, early childhood, i.e. the time 
before adult sexuality, secondary sex characteristics, and psycho- 
logical corollaries intensify the tendencies towards one sex rather 
than the other. At that age we find children of both sexes 
developing the same kind of activity and aggressiveness and a 
sexuality centered on a + masculine ? genital. (In girls it is 
represented by a corresponding but, so to speak, underdeveloped 
organ—an “inadequate substitute ", as Helene Deutsch calls 
it (the clitoris.) The auto-eroticism of both boys and girls is 
masculine in character. 


; . 146. , ^ Ibid., p. 148. 
Hn ue re T of a Case of Homosexuality in a Woman ” (Coll. Papers, 


= 20). R 1 3 
Beatie RU de Psychology of Women in Relation to the Functions 


of Reproduction " (Internat. Jour. of Ps.-An., Vol. VI, 1925). 
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Equally, libido, which as the instinctual source of energy to 
both men and women is understood to be bisexual, actually, if 
we keep to Freud’s definition of masculinity = activity, is a 
masculine force. Freud himself remarks that “libido could 
always be called ‘ masculine’, no matter whether it appears in 
man or in woman, in the sense that, as an instinct, it is always 
active, even if directed towards a passive aim ”.1 

This identification of the masculine with an absolute norm 
is a remarkable example of the way in which, in a masculine 
culture, standards of the one sex are generalized and represented 
as neutral—here called bisexual—and taken as valid for mankind 
in general, irrespective of sex. Georg Simmel, the German 
sociologist, has pointed out ? that the same is true of all the values 
of our culture: the historical development has been such that 
all categories of our thinking, all norms of our ethics, all artistic 
forms and social institutions are based on this equation of mascu- 
line and “ objective " which transforms a psychological superi- 
ority, resulting from a superior power position, into a logical ' 
one. In the same way, says Simmel, every government based 
on subjective force tries to defend its authority by an objective 
justification and thus to transform might into right. The 
psychological mechanism by which this generalization of the 
masculine norm is performed is described by Simmel in a passage 
which is worth quoting in full: 


To take from two opposite notions, which derive their meaning and 
value from cach other, one, and to raise this one to embrace and 
dominate once more the whole game of give and take and of balance, 
this time in an absolute sense, is a thoroughly human tendency, pre- 
sumably of deep metaphysical origin, which has found an historic 
paradigm in the fundamental sexual relation of Man. 

The fact that the male sex is not only considered relatively superior 
to the female, but that it is taken as the universal human norm, applied 
equally to the phenomena of the individual masculine and of the 
individual feminine—this fact is, in many different ways, based on the 
power position of the male. If we express the historic relation between 
the sexes crudely in terms of master and slave, it is part of the master's 
privileges not to have to think continuously of the fact that he is the 
master, while the position of the slave carries with it the constant 
reminder of his being a slave. It cannot be overlooked that the 
woman forgets far less often the fact of being a woman than the man 
of being a man. lnnumerable times the man seems to think purely 
objectively, without his masculinity entering his consciousness at all. 

18. Freud : “ Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex " (Imago, London, 1942). 

2 Georg Simmel: “ Das Relative und das Absolute im Geschlechterproblem ed 
(Philosophische Kultur, Leipzig, 1911). 
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On the other hand it seems as if the woman would never completely 
lose the more or less vague feeling of being a woman ; this feeling forms 
the ever-present background underlying all her *experiences of life. 
Because masculinity, as a differential factor, in phantasies and 
principles, in achievements and emotional complexes, escapes the 
consciousness of its protagonists more easily than is the case with 
femininity in the corresponding situation (for within the sphere of his 
activities man’s interest in his relation to the Feminine is not as vital 
as woman’s interest in her relation to the Masculine) expressions of 
masculinity are easily elevated for us to the realm of a supra-specific, 
neutral, objectivity and validity (to which their specifically masculine 
connotation, if noticed at all, is subordinated as something individual 
and casual). This fact is evident in the extremely frequent 
phenomenon that certain judgments, institutions, aims, or interests 
which we men, naively so to speak, consider purely objective, are 
felt by women to be thoroughly and characteristically masculine.! 


In generalizing the masculine type and making it a universal 
norm Freud went further than anyone else : for, to him, even 
being equipped with male sex organs is part of the general 
standard, to the extent that the “ poverty in external genitals ” 
(in K. Abraham’s term) is considered to be an organic deficiency, 
and that woman is supposed to regard her own biological function 
(ie. the ability to bear children) as a compensation for her 
constitutional inadequacy. It seems plausible to Freud and his 
school that one half of humanity should have biological reasons to 


1 igi the passage is thus : 
rein the erliehend menschliche, wohl in tiefen metaphysischen Gründen veran- 
kerte Tendenz, aus einem Paar polarer Begriffe, die ihren Sinn und ihre Wertbestim- 
mung aneinander finden, den einen herauszuheben, um ihn noch einmal, jetzt in 
einer absoluten Bedeutung, das ganze Gegenseitigkeits oder Gleichgewichtsspiel 
umfassen und dominieren zu lassen, hat sich an der geschlechtlichen Grundrelation 
der Menschen ein historisches Paradigma geschaffen. —— Wu 
** Dass das männliche Geschlecht nicht einfach dem weiblichen relativ überlegen 
ist, sondern zum Allgemein-Menschlichen wird, das die Erscheinungen des einzelnen 
Männlichen und des einzelnen Weiblichen gleichmássig normiert—dies wird, in 
mannigfachen Vermittlungen, von der Machtstellung der Manner getragen. Drückt 
man das geschichtliche Verhältnis der Geschlechter einmal krass als das des Herrn 
und des Sklaven aus, SO gehórt es zu den Privilegien des Herrn, dass er nicht immer 
daran zu denken braucht, dass er Herr ist, wáhrend die Position des Sklaven dafür 
sorgt, dass er seine Position nie vergisst. Es ist gar nicht zu verkennen, dass die 
Frau ausserordentlich viel seltener ihr Frau-Sein aus dem Bewusstsein verliert als 
der Mann sein Mann-Sein. Unzühlige Male scheint der Mann rein Sachlich zu 
denken, ohne dass seine Männlichkeit gleichzeitig irgendeinen Platz in seiner Empfin- 
dung einnühme ; dagegen scheint es, als würde die Frau niemals von einem deut- 
licheren oder dunkleren Gefühle, dass sie Frau ist, verlassen ; dieses bildet den 
niemals ganz verschwindenden Untergrund, auf dem. alle Inhalte ihres Lebens 
sich abspielen. Da das differentielle, das Mannlichkeits-Moment, in den Vorstel- 
lun sbildern und Normsetzungen, in den Werken und Gefühlskombinationen, dem 
Bee esci seiner Trager leichter entschwindet, als das entsprechende an go 
Weiblichkeitsmoment geschieht—denn fir den Mann als den Herrn knüpft sic 
Ei ngen kein so vitales Interesse an seine Relation zum 


i i ensbetáti| y Soe 
Welklichen, wie p Frau tiran ihrer Relation zum Mánnlichen haben muss—so 
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feel at a disadvantage for not having what the other half possesses 
(but not vice versa). 

The adoption of masculine standards as the absolute norm 
applicable to mankind as a whole has two equally harmful 
results for the judgment of women. The one is a mystifying 
over-estimation of woman by virtue of those qualities which 
cannot be explained by male criteria. The other is contempt 
for human beings who fail to live up to the norm. 

In Freud's writings we find both attitudes represented : on 
the one hand the wonder at the “ enigmatic” woman, the 
approach to feminine psychology as a “riddle” to be solved, 
and a theory which views the development of femininity as a 
particularly “ difficult and complicated process" ; on the other 
hand there is the contempt—as we had sufficient occasion to 
see—for her inferior intellectual capacities, her greater vanity, 
her weaker sexual instincts, her disposition to neuroses and 
hysteria, and for her constitutional passivity. The latter is, in 
Freud’s view, associated with masochistic tendencies. There is, 
he says, in feminine psychology “ some secret relationship with 
masochism ”.— The repression of their aggressiveness, which 
is imposed upon women by their constitution and by society, 
favours the development of strong masochistic impulses, which 
have the effect of binding erotically the destructive tendencies 
which have been turned inward." ! This contention has been 
worked out by Helene Deutsch into a theory according to which 
masochistic wishes to be violated and humiliated—both physically 
and mentally—are the clue to feminine psychology. Her view 
of sexual intercourse as a “ sadistic act of taking possession " on 
the part of man, and a “ masochistic subjugation " on the part 
of woman ? is but the elaboration of an assumption ever recurring 
in psycho-analytical literature : the view that “ sexual activity 
is essentially associated with the male organ, that the woman is 
only in the position to excite the man's libido or respond to it, 
and that otherwise she is compelled, to adopt a waiting attitude ”’,° 


heben sich die männlichen Wesensausserungen für uns leicht in die Sphäre einer 
überspezifischen, neutralen Sachlichkeit und Gültigkeit (denen die spezifisch mánn- 
liche F. ürbung, wo sie etwa bemerkt wird, als etwas Individuelles und Zufalliges 
subordiniert wird). Dies offenbart sich in der unendlich häufigen Erscheinung, 
dass Frauen gewisse Urteile, Institutionen, Bestrebungen, Interessen, als durchaus 
und charakteristisch mánnlich empfinden, die wir Manner sozusagen naiv für einfach 
sachlich halten . . .” 

1 The Psychology of Women, pp. 148-9. 

2 Helene Deutsch: “ The Significance of Masochism in the Mental Life of 
Women ” (Internat. Four. of Ps.-An., 1930). 

3K, Abraham: “ Manifestations of the Female Castration Complex " (Intern. 
Journ. of Ps.-An., Vol. III, 1922). 
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that, moreover, the sex instinct in woman is weaker and that she 
derives only a limited or indirect satisfaction from sexual inter- 
course. Ferenczi has developed this view into a “ Genital 
Theory” according to which the sexual impulse is ultimately 
man's wish to return into the mother's womb—a meaning which 
the sexual act cannot assume for woman, who therefore has no 
fundamental impulse for, or primary satisfaction from coitus. 
What pleasure she does derive results partly by, way of a ** maso- 
chistic conversion and partly by identification with the child 
which she may conceive. These, however, are only compensa- 
tory devices”. The feminine attitude towards sex is, like other 
traits, considered by psycho-analytical theory to be based on 
organic constitution and biological function and therefore part 
of the unchanging “ human nature ». Evidences to the con- 
trary which are supplied by other cultures are disregarded, 
although they are numerous. In Hindu books, for instance— 
such as Kámasutrám and Andngardnga—women’s urge of love 
is reckoned to be “ eight times as potent as that of man" ; the 
code of Manu states that “ women are by their very nature 
experts in the seduction of men, hence man should avoid being 
found even with his nearest kin in lonely places...” ; Ovid, in 
his Ars Amandi, considers woman’s uncontrollable passion “ ten 
times fiercer than ours and full of madness » ; in the famous 
medieval novel Roman de la Rose it is said : “ A virtuous woman ; 
Nay, I swear by good St. Denis that this is more rare than is a 
phoenix"; and in a seventeenth-century book by Vendette a 
passage runs thus: "In love-affairs men are mere children in 
comparison with women ; women have, in such matters, a 
greater imagination and command more time to dwell on the 
affairs of the heart ; they are more lascivious and love-sick than 
menda 

dgments on the strength or weakness 


It thus appears that ju 
of the sex xus in women are not based on organic facts but 
are in accordance with a cultural pattern, and vary with time 


and milieu. In Western civilization during the nineteenth and 
at the beginning of the twentieth century it would have been not 
only scandalous to admit the existence of a strong sex urge in 
women, but it would have been contrary to all observation. 
And although the enforcement of rules of conduct and of e 
many restrictions Was deemed prudent in order to keep up the 


oted from The Riddle of Woman (op. cit.) by Joseph Tenenbaum, 


1 Examples qui more instances in his chapter on “ The Sex Urge in Woman ”. 


who gives these and 
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illusion of * innate", feminine virtuousness, it never occurred 
to our fathers and grandfathers that it was but an illusion and that, 
had this not been so, the rigorous supervision of their daughters 
and wives would hardly have been necessary. 

Even Karen Horney, the ** equalitarian " among the psycho- 
analysts, would not go as far as to oppose to the masculine sex 
impulse a corresponding primary feminine sex impulse, but 
would base her claims to feminine equality on woman's capacity 
for motherhood. It thus seems that in psycho-analytical theory 
it is understood that there are two different instincts in men and 
women: a sex instinct which is masculine, and an instinct of 
procreation which is feminine. : 

Underlying this assumption, as well as other psycho-analy- 
tical ideas, is the Victorian notion that “ sexual activity is law- 
fully masculine” (this is Freud's term), but that for women 
sexuality is a matrimonial duty they have to put up with. To 
admit that from her sexual function a woman could derive an 
equal amount of satisfaction, pleasure, happiness—and, if it 
comes to it, even sense of power—with man, would have been 
shocking to Victorian ideology. The same attitude is also at 
the bottom of Freud's theory of penis-envy ;. it is the inability 
to understand that woman no less than man has been equipped 
by Nature with a sex instinct and the means to gratify it, and 
that, if she has any reasons for envying man, they are not likely 
to be of a physiological character. 

Alfred Adler, who had made inferiority feelings and the 
* masculine protest ” the central ideas of his Individual Psychol- 
ogy, comes nearer to a sociological interpretation when he asserts 
that in our competitive culture the dichotomy masculine- 
feminine has assumed a symbolic value, serving as an analogy 
to more general ideas of socially “ superior ” and “ inferior ”, of 
“above” and “below”. In a society based, like ours, on 
individual competition, Adler finds two unconscious presup- 
positions underlying the thoughts of both his men and women 
patients: first, that “human relations in all circumstances 
represent a struggle ”, and, secondly, that “ the feminine sex is 
inferior and by its reaction serves as the measure of masculine 
strength ".! Therefore the struggle upwards assumes the form 
of what Adler calls the “ masculine protest ”, i.e. a fight against 
those qualities in oneself which by tradition and consent usually 


1 Alfred Adler: The Practice and Theory of Individual Psychology (Kegan Paul, 
London, 1924 (p. 35). 
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are associated with the feminine sex, such as weakness, timidity, 
shyness, passivity, prudishness, etc. Adler’s “ masculine protest ” 
represents all strivings for “strength, greatness, riches, know- 
ledge, victory”, and all “coarseness, cruelty, violence, and 
activity as such”. As the child grows up into a hard and 
competitive world it increasingly wants to get rid of those qualities 
which hamper its struggle for existence. f 

The normal craving of the child for nestling, the exaggerated 
submissiveness of the neurotically-disposed individual, the feeling of 
weakness, of inferiority protected by hyper-sensitiveness, the realization 
of actual futility, the sense of being permanently pushed aside and of 
being at a disadvantage, all these are gathered together into a feeling 
of femininity. On the contrary, active strivings, both in the case of 
a girl as of a boy, the pursuit of self-gratification, the stirring up of 
instincts and passions are thrown challengingly forward as a masculine 
protest.! 

The terms “ masculine” and “ feminine” are clearly used 
here as symbols ofa contrasting pair of values: the one implies 
all positive, desirable qualities, the other one is associated with 
al negative, despicable characteristics. This analogy is based, 
Adler says, on a “ false evaluatión but one which is extensively 
nourished by our social life ". n4 

Envy of men, refutation of the feminine róle, attempts to 
compete with men, or to copy them in order to feel “ complete 
individuals ”, contempt for their own inferiority—these are the 
phenomena observed in their women patients both by Freud 
and by Adler and occupying a central position in their respective 
theories. But while Psycho-analysis seeks a biological explanation 
and regards these attitudes as conscious rationalizations designed 
to cover up an underlying organic deficiency, Individual Psychol- 
ogy views them as the expression of a striving for power, a power 

ciated with the male sex. 


which in our society is asso le s 
It is as well to remind ourselves that the beginning of women's 


emancipation coincided with the height of capitalist expansion 
and liberal ideology and that both theories originated at this 
time. The striving for power which Adler took as the primary 
motive in human psychology is a typical characteristic of a 
competitive culture. Women who endeavoured to participate 
in this culture did so on 4 competitive basis. Out of their 
feminine seclusion they came into the open and found all places 
occupied by men. When they wanted to contend with them 
on the ground of a philosophy of Human Rights they found 


1 Op. cit. (p. 22). 
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themselves classified as hors concours because of their sex. No 
doubt this disqualification was resented by a very great number 
of them, who reacted to it in different ways : with envy, hatred, 
revolt, inferiority feelings, increased exertions to make themselves 
acceptable by adopting as completely as possible the rules of the 
game (Freud's * masculinity complex”) and other reactions 
listed by Freud under the heading of “ penis-envy ". he 
resentment is likely to find a most acute expression in unbalanced 
personalities, such as the neurotics who are the patients and 
objects of the psychiatrist’s investigation. There is no doubt 
that the factual observations made by Freud are correct. They 
are valid, that is to say, for the class of people who made up his 
objects of observation : the neurotic persons of middle and upper 
middle-class origin in the Central-European society of his time. 
They are also valid, most probably with corresponding modifica- 
tions, in every society with strong patriarchal traditions. For 
Freud and his orthodox pupils there was no doubt that the patients 
they analysed, and the people they met, were representatives of 
“the” human type. Future research will have to concentrate 
on defining the specific character of the field of observation on 
the basis of comparative evidence. A modified Freudian theory 
will have to include such social and cultural factors as particular 
influences of the environment, the power of prevailing traditions, 
ideals and historical institutions. 

It was in a sense rather fortunate for psycho-analytical theory 
that, owing to otherwise very fateful political developments in 
Central Europe, a great number of its supporters had to go 
abroad. In foreign countries they came into close contact with 
divergent cultural patterns and different personality types. In 
consequence there came into existence—mainly in the United 
States of America—a new type of psycho-analyst who, while 
preserving the fundamental achievements of the Freudian school, 
became increasingly culture-conscious and inclined to a more 
sociological orientation. This new trend has, of course, not 
affected all exiled psycho-analysts. Helene Deutsch, for instance, 
has only recently published a Psychology of Woman, in which she 
restates her former orthodox views. But the number of psycho- 
analysts with a definite leaning to sociology is large enough to 
be regarded as a new psycho-analytical “school”. Among 
these are Karen Horney, Eric Fromm, Clara Thompson and 
others. (Paul Bousfield has, in this country, expressed similar 

1 Dr. Helene Deutsch : Psychology of Woman (Grune & Stratton, 1944)- 
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tendencies.) These people are supported not only by their own 
experience but by anthropology and sociology—two sciences of 
a fairly recent development—in their conviction that there is no 
* universal man” or “ universal woman”, but that human 
beings have to be studied in relation to their milieu—or, to use the 
technical term, to the “ cultural pattern "; The realization that 
in different societies women fulfil different social functions and 
accordingly display different attitudes and mental characteristics 
has shattered the idea of the all-powerful influence of anatomy 
and biological facts on character-traits. As Clara Thompson 
has pointed out, it is possible to explain every single trait attrib- 
uted by Freud to a biologically determined development of the 
libido (such as all the implications of “ penis-envy ”, the repression 
of aggressiveness, passivity and masochism, the narcissistic need to 
be loved, the rigidity, i.e. prematurely arrested character develop- 
ment of women, the weaker super-cgo, etc.) by the influence of 
“ cultural pressures ”, that is by the impact of a concrete historical 
situation on character structures. 

To suppose that human beings are born as * tabulae rasae " 
on which every trait is to be impressed by social and cultural 
influences of the surroundings would certainly be no less a mistake 
than to assume that “ anatomy is destiny ". The dangers of a 
one-sided stress on environmental factors, which a purely socio- 
logical point of view mightentail, has been considerably reduced 
by the new turn which psycho-analytical theory has been taking, 
and no doubt, the integration of psycho-analytical with socio- 
logical thinking which we are witnessing at present will be most 
fruitful in its effects both on psychological and sociological 
knowledge. 
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CHAPTER VI 


FIRST INVESTIGATIONS IN EXPERIMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY: HELEN B. THOMPSON 


It is interesting to note how, in the theoretical discussions 
of the problem of woman, the terms of reference have changed. 
Both parties, those advocating male superiority as well'as those 
championing equality of the sexes or even feminine superiority, 
had for centuries looked to theology to supply them with argu- 
ments. 'The supporters of masculine rule naturally made use 
of the Bible and of St. Paul's pronouncements, such as: “ Fora 
man indeed ought not to cover his head, forasmuch as he is the 
image and glory of God ; but the woman is the glory of the 
man. For the man is not of the woman ; but the woman of 
the man. Neither was the man created for the woman, but the 
woman for the man." (1i Cor., xi. 7-9.) Or, in Milton’s words : 


My author and Disposer, what thou bidst 


Unargued I obey ; so God ordains ; 
God is thy law, thou mine; to know no more 
Is Woman’s happiest knowledge, and her praise. 


But the opposition as well, in arguing their point, had recourse 
to the authority of the Scriptures. In one of the first “ feminist ” 
books ever written, Of the Nobility and Superiority of the Female Sex 
(first published in 1505), the author, Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa 
von Nettesheim, justifies his plea for feminine superiority by an 
exegesis of his own: “ Adam means Earth; Eve stands for 
life ; ergo, Adam is the product of nature, and Eve the creation 
of God. Adam was admitted to the Paradise for the sole 
purpose that Eve might be created eer ok I 
It was natural, then, to argue in theological terms, and it 
was equally “ natural" later to discuss the problem in terms 
of Natural Science. Mainly during the nineteenth century 
justifications of all points of view on the question of woman 
were sought in biological tendencies and evolutionary trends. 
'The solutions were sought, so to speak, in the germ plasm. 
More recently, the emphasis has again been shifted, and the 
main attention been directed towards the modifiability of human 
nature underthe impact of personal experience andcultural milieu. 


1 Quoted from Joseph Tenenbaum: The Riddle of Woman, op. cit. 
gi 
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This new attitude towards human nature arose at a certain 
stage in historical development when the quiet flow of tradition 
was disturbed and changes became drastic and obvious enough 
to make themselves felt in all walks of life. 

The growing restlessness of the middle and lower classes 
preceding the French Revolution had already produced various 
plans to cure the ills of society. Babeuf, Saint-Simon, Fourier, 
Robert Owen, had put forward their schemes of social reconstruc- 
tion. They, in their turn, followed a number of philosophers 
whose attention had been attracted to problems of historical 
evolution by the social development they were witnessing : 
Montesquieu, Diderot, Condorcet, Turgot, Voltaire, are French 
examples. David Hume and Adam Smith in this country, 
Lessing, Herder, Kant and Hegel in Germany, manifest the 
same trend. 

The French Revolution and the growing imprint of indus- 
trialization on the most various aspects of the social order further 
increased the general interest in the social forces at work. 
Auguste Comte's endeavours, for instance, to establish the prin- 
ciples of an “ ordered progress" which would involve “ neither 
restoration nor revolution ", and which resulted in the founda- 
tion of Sociology as a science, were the outcome of his profound 
alarm at the effects of the Revolution. He, as well as others 
of his contemporaries, felt that in the social sphere evolution 
was not necessarily identical with progress, and the, need for 
and interest in social reform grew increasingly. 

Attention was, moreover, directed towards the mechanisms 
of change and the pliability of human nature by the closer 
contact with different social and cultural systems, made possible 
by expanding capitalism. The study of foreign peoples, their 
customs and mores, offered a wide field of comparison and 
numerous objects of meditation. 

Finally, migratory movements on a large scale, due to the 
colonization of other continents, created a kind of social labora- 
tory for new experiments. ` The immigration to North America, 
in particular, which gave rise to an integrated national and 
cultural unit out of racially and culturally most diverse elements, 
afforded a strong incentive to social study. (To the present 
day the interest in social sciences is, for this reason, more acute 
in the United States than it is, for instance, in this country. 
The number of sociological books published every year, the 
number of social research institutes and professorial chairs in 


, 
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the U.S.A. are far above the corresponding figures in this 
country.) 

Each of these factors contributed to an attitude which no 
longer took for granted things as they were, but began to doubt 
traditional values and institutions. "Together they led to an 
emphasis on change, movement and development, to an atmo- 
sphere of relativity and a readiness to overhaul traditional 
thoughts, beliefs and ideals. 

This change of attitude found expression not only in the social 
sciences, but affected the scientific outlook in general. The 
“basic thought that the world is not to be comprehended as a 
complex of ready-made things, but as a complex of processes ” 
(as Fr. Engels said)—the fact that it was no longer static objects 
but activities which became the centre of interest and scientific 
investigation—is one of the major events in the development of 
scientific thought in recent time. The relativist outlook, the 
emphasis on dynamic processes, and the willingness to re-examine 
all, even our most elementary concepts and all phenomena of 
ordinary everyday life itself, are characteristic features of present- 
day culture. They have found expression in contemporary art 
no less than in all branches of science. Doubt as a heuristic 
principle has, from the days of Descartes on, been the founda- 
tion and the most distinctive characteristic of Modern Man. 
Now once more it became active and invaded all departments 
of thought : Physics found it necessary to reconsider the funda- 
mental notions of time and space; analytical psychology re- 
‘examined under its magnifying glass sich elementary emotions as 
parental and sexual love. Music disposed of the old conceptions 
of harmony; modern painting cleared away ancient ideas of 
form. Sociology, a new science altogether, came into being in 
order to make an inventory of assets and liabilities, to study 
the mechanisms of the dynamic social processes and to investigate 
th i rinciples. 

Se Peres P EPERE for the new scientific outlook in 
general, and for the foundations of Sociology as a new science 
in particular, are the same motives which account in great part, 
if not exclusively, for the ever increasing interest in our special 
problem : the psychological traits of woman. —— y 

It may be worth recapitulating in this connection the main 
points, more extensively dealt with in Chapter II. 

The most important ideological influence was undoubtedly 
the ideal of Human Rights, based on a philosophy of “ equality 
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and “liberty " disseminated by the French Revolution. This 
philosophy implied—even if it did not state expressly—equal 
rights for women'no less than for men. The first publications 
in support of the emancipation of women were, in fact, the 
Declaration des Droits des Femmes, submitted to the French National 
Assembly in 1798, and the Vindication of the Rights of Woman, 
by Mary Wollstonecraft, in 1792, in this country. The very 
wording of these titles testifies sufficiently to their spiritual origin 
in French Revolutionary ideology. In different ways and 
various expressions this appeal has made itself heard ever since 


and has enormously increased both in weight and in volume 


all over the world. 

The decisive economic factor in the rise of the problem of 
woman was, as we have seen before, industrialization, with the 
consequent transfer of productive activities from the family 
to the factory and the creation of an enormous leisure-class 
of bourgeois women who henceforth strove for improved | 
educational facilities and for re-admission into the economic 
process. ; 

A further incentive to the study of both the social and psycho- 
logical aspects of this problem of woman was the growing know- 
ledge of foreign cultures and mainly of primitive peoples. The 
examination of different institutions afforded the * duality " 
necessary for adequate judgment. It is impossible to understand 
and to criticize a situation as long as one is oneself entirely part 
of it. Only if one has an adequate observation point which 
ensures a view of things in their proper perspective can one 
pass a proper judgment. As long as the patriarchal family 
tradition was undisturbed and no other contrasting patterns 
were known, whatever was established in social tradition was 
regarded as part of human nature. As there was only one 
way of life to be considered, this was thought to be the only 
possible, the “ natural" course. The first perceptible break in 
that tradition, as well as the background provided by the study 
of primitive cultures, sharpened critical awareness of established 
institutions. Such publications as J. J. Bachofen's Mutter- 
recht (1861), L. H. Morgan’s Ancient Society, Researches in the Lines 
of Human Progress from Savagery through Barbarism to Civilization 
(1877), F. Engels’ Origin of the Family (1884), E. A. Wester- 
marck’s History of Human Marriage (1891) and others, increased 
not only the knowledge of different family systems but the 
criticism of the existing pattern. The fact that comparisons 


a 
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between contrasting cultural patterns arouse a critical attitude 
has been known and used by critics of their social system ever 
since Montesquieu first published his Lettres Persanes. But pro- 
gressing anthropological research has brought this literary tech- 
nique out of the sphere of imagination and speculation and 
put it on the firmer basis of established facts. Characteristically, 
for instance, J. Kirk Folsom uses this device in his sociological 
study of the family. His book is preceded by a number of 
pages on which he confronts attitudes and beliefs, held in our 
Western civilization with regard to various problems of marriag 

and family life, with respective attitudes towards the same prob- 
lems in Melanesian society. He thereby succeeds in stressing 
the peculiarities of our own institutions and in creating an 
atmosphere of greater objectivity. 

More recently, changes in our society have become so marked 
that comparisons between present and past standards within our 
“own civilization afford bases for comparison similar to those 
between different cultures. The adoption of a relativistic out- 
look has consequently been greatly increased. 

That woman should have become a problem is therefore due 
to a set of general changes in the new era: to a new trend in 
economic development, to a new philosophy of life, and to a 
new scientific outlook. 

But in addition to these generak changes, the special.interest 
which the problem of woman has evoked is due to two factors 
of a specific kind : The first is the development of medicine in 
general, and the improvement of birth control methods in parti- 
cular, It had two significant effects on the actual emancipation 
of woman : relieved from the burden of constant child-bearing 
she could envisage taking up a career and could compete with 
men in the economic field on more equal'terms. And, secondly, 
the separation of sex from procreation—in the sense of an inevit- 
e—created a new attitude towards love. It is 
not our task here to evaluate the revolutionary changes involved 
in this separation of two hitherto closely linked notions. Our 
aim is to show that birth-control has, if not fully, at least to a 
considerable extent, reduced woman’s dependence on what 
Nature seemed to have destined for her, and it enabled her 
to choose and to accept the responsibility for her love-life (as 
men have always done). Both in work and in love, therefore, 


woman became a more equal partner to man. f 
The other important specific factor contributing to the scien- 


able consequenc 
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tific interest in Woman was the changing attitude towards the 
problem of Sex. 

Introduced by Havelock Ellis and furthered mainly by 
Sigmund Freud and his school, sex has increasingly become a 
subject of scientific interest. Unpleasant as the reminder of 
this connection may be to the emancipated woman, who thinks 
of herself first of all as an individual and not as an object of 
merely or mainly sexual interest, the fact must not be over- 
looked that the scientific interest in the personality of woman 
developed alongside the scientific interest in sex. Only when 
sex ceased to be considered a sin could woman be regarded as à 
human being and not as either a “ temptress ? or as the incor- 
póration of a necessary evil. In this light Weininger's statement 
that women are first of all interested in matters of sex is correct, 
though not in the sense Weininger meant it. Only after society 
had been freed from. an ideology which regarded sex as sinful 


in itself could women be seen as individuals in their own right. 


instead of as instruments of the devil. This has nothing to do 
with an “ inherent sexual nature " of women but is the natural 
outcome of a man-made culture in which women of the upper 
and middle classes were excluded from all but those social func- 
tions directly or indirectly connected with sex. With the develop- 
ment of science and the growing influence it exerted on the 
public mind a number of religious taboos lost their original 
strength, the taboo on the discussion of sex among others. 

An interesting light on the way in which primitive taboos 
linger on persistently in the form of prejudices and social habits 


until, in the end, they are dispelled by the more enlightened 


attitude created by modern science, is thrown by the example 
of menstruation. The primitive taboo attaching to woman's 
* uncleanness" lived on in feelings of shame and physical 
inferiority on the part of women, and in numerous myths, suc 

as the belief that a menstruating woman cannot make butter 
* set? in the churn, or preserve fruit or jam, that she should 
not touch meat in a pickle tub nor flowers in a pot for fear they 


would decay. Many of these and similar superstitions still sur- . 


viveinthe popular mind. Even medical science used to treat the 
problem of menstruation with awe as a kind of mysterious dis- 
ease and regarded women as “ naturally invalid ". * Women ”, 
said Galiani in his Dialogue sur les Femmes, only have intervals 
of health in the course of a continual disease.” More recently; 
however, doctors are inclined to regard it as a normal process 
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in healthy women and not as an illness and to attribute a 
great part of the pains and nervousness connected with it to 
psychological causes, such as, for instance, the “ expectation of 
troubles ”’. 


The mischief [says a report by the Hygiene Committee of the 
Women's, Group on Public Welfare in 1943] ! is, however, far more 
serious owing to-the survival, in an atmosphere of mystery which 
surrounds the subject, of the tribal outlook upon it. Women them- 
selves are generally unaware of the extent to which this function is 
present in the minds of responsible persons in judging of their capacity 
to enter fresh fields, but startling light was thrown upon it when the 
alleged incompetence of women in menstruation to be trusted with the 
lives of passengers was made the ground for refusing to grant them the 
Pilots B Certificate for flying. A committee of women doctors had 
to be set up to contest this decision, which they did successfully. 


The all-round progress of the sciences has produced a critical 
attitude towards institutionalized habits and traditional prejudices. 
It opened the way for a study of the feminine character which 
was released from the emotional bonds of religious taboos and 
was, in its intention at least, objective. 

The research was carried out along two main lines. One 
was the attempt first to establish in a scientific way and to 
ensure what characteristic mental differences of sex are to be 
found, here and now, without enquiry into their origin. 

The other approach was mainly concerned with the problem 
of causation, biological, psychological, social, etc., and has pro- 
duced a great number of varying theories. Sociology is, first of 
all, interested in the possibilities and limits of social conditioning, 
that is, in the problem of the extent to which the character struc- 
ture of modern civilized woman is the result of a certain mode 
of existence, of social institutions, traditions, and ideologies. It 
is based on the assumption that, notwithstanding the conditions 
of his physical and intellectual equipment, man is to a large 
extent a product of his surroundings, and that—even after allow- 
ance has been made for the limits imposed on a man’s variability 
by his constitution and innate tendencies—the margin within 
which his nature is alterable is still wide enough to be of essential 
interest and to call for special investigation. 

So far, three different lines of approach to the problem of 
feminine character have been examined, all of which were con- 
cerned with causal explanations in terms of innate dispositions 


1 Our Towns. A Close-up (Oxford University Press, 1943): 
F.G. 
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and biological functions. Before going on to theories repre- 
senting a more sociological outlook, we have to consider now 
some of the attempts to measure existing mental differences of 
sex without raising the question of their conditioning. j 

The first scientific attempt to apply experimental methods 
to the investigation of mental sex differences was carried out 
in the psychological laboratory of the University of Chicago by 
Dr. Helen Bradford Thompson during the years 1898 to 1900. 
Its results were published under the title of The Mental Traits 
of Sex in Chicago in 1903. Itis a report of a series of experiments 
and tests applied to a selected group of twenty-five college men 
and twenty-five college women, all students of the (co-educa- 
tional) University of Chicago. They were all of one age-group 
and came from more or less the.same social background. In 
this way the number of variables was reduced to a minimum, 
but Miss Thompson herself makes the following comment : 


In order to make a$trustworthy investigation of the variations due 
to sex alone, it is a pre-requisite to obtain individuals for comparison 
who are near the same age, who have the same social status, and who 
have been subjected to like training and social surroundings. The 
complete fulfilment of these conditions, even in the most democratic 
community, is impossible. The social atmosphere of the sexes is differ- 
ent from the earliest childhood to maturity. 


Miss Thompson tries to take this obvious source of error 
into account as much as possible. The main objection which 
may be raised against the method of her enquiry is the limited 
number of individuals subjected to examination and the resulting 
danger of too rash generalizations and too little allowance being 
made for individual differences. Confronted with the choice 
between a thorough investigation of a small number of cases and 
a necessarily more or less superficial study of a great number of 
individuals, she preferred to sacrifice the volume of her research 
to its intensity and exactitude. Being a pioneer she had not yet 
at her disposal a perfected method of mental testing which 
would have enabled her to deal with great numbers equally or 
more thoroughly. 

Comparisons were made between the measured aptitudes in 
men and women of motor ability, skin and muscle senses, taste 
and smell, hearing, vision, affective processes, of such intellectual 
faculties as memory, association and ingenuity, and of their 
general knowledge in English, history, physics, mathematics, 
biology and science. 
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.The careful measurement of all those faculties shows some 
slight difference between men and women which, however, are 
strikingly small and resolve themselves, in the light of Miss 
Thompson’s investigation, mainly into differences in attitudes 
towards the problems in question and not into innate differences 
of abilities. 

There is, for instance, a certain feminine superiority in 
association and in memory, both with regard to the rapidity 
of memorizing and to duration, and a masculine superiority in 


ingenuity. 


The question is [as Miss Thompson puts it] largely one of the 
distribution of attention. A large part of a boy's attention goes 
towards his activities—the learning of new movements, the manipula- 
tion of tools, the making of contrivances of various sorts. A girl's 
less active existence must be filled with some other sort of conscious 
proces. The only possibility is that sensory and perceptual processes 
should be more prominent.* [And she goes on]: On. the more 
purely intellectual level it is only natural that in the absence of a 
sufficient social spur toward originality and inventiveness they should 


depend more upon memory for their supply of ideas. 


The measurable differences in ingenuity on the one hand, 
memory on the other, are in Miss Thompson’s view expressions 
of two different social ideals: The ideal of manliness which 
encourages individuality, independence in thought and action, 
and readiness to experiment ; and the ideal of femininity which 
breeds a spirit of obedience, dependence and deference. Accord- 
ing to these contrasting ideals different characteristics are 
developed which are, however, only different manifestations of 
one psychic energy. 

This assumption is corroborated by more recent sociological 
theories which regard the individual's social róle and his con- 
ception of his róle as among the most important factors in the 
shaping of personality. 

Miss Thompson can find no difference according to sex in 
the total amount of general information possessed by men and 
women who have had the same course of education, and no 
marked difference in the character of affective processes, in the 
strength of emotions, in the form of their expression,@or the 
degree of impulsiveness in action. There seems to be, however, 
a greater tendency in women to inhibit the expression of their 


emotions. 
1 Op. cit., p. 180. 
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The tendency to introspection, as well as the clearness of 
thinking, are found to be the same in both sexes. In intel- 
lectual interests, and what are considered the easiest and hardest 
branches of study, and in methods of work, there are only trifling 
divergences. : 

Miss Thompson discards the view, which occupies such a 
prominent place in Havelock Ellis’s theory, of a universally 
greater variability in men than in women. She thinks it neces- 
sary to discriminate between normal and abnormal variations. 
“A class,” she says, “ which presents the greatest number of 
abnormalities in character might not be the class which displays 
the widest normal variations of that character.” Her view is 
based on the extensive studies on variations by the statistician 
K. Pearson,! who draws attention to the need for measurement of 
variability around the average and who calls the principle 
that men are more variable than women a “ pseudo-scientific 
superstition ”. 

More recently L. S. Hollingworth has also contested Havelock 
Ellis’s assumption of a greater variability in males.? She points 
out that the smaller number of feeble-minded women found in 
institutions is due to the fact that many feminine occupations 
are of an uncompetitive character and therefore render the 
detection of mental defectiveness in women more difficult. On 
a mental level which would make men liable to detention, 
are able to live outside institutions with their families or 
their livelihood with domestic work or prostitution. Thus, 
although there may be more mentally defective men inside 
institutions, more feeble-minded women are living outside. In 
order to rule out environmental influences Hollingworth, more- 
over, collected a great number of physical measurements of 
infants at birth ? and could not find any consistent sex difference 


in variability. Mental differences, however, which are the main 
point in the controversy about the 


women 
to earn 


p the general result of her investigation Miss 


*K. Pearson: * Variations in Man and W » i 
oD ee London, 1897). e: oman in The Chances of Death, 
; 9... Ingworth: “ Differential Action upon the S : 
NEST the de ce ? (Jour. AN Psych., iM Wegen 
. 9. Hollingworth and H. M. Montague: “ The a ASEE 
of the Sexes at Birth” (Amer. Jour. Sociol, No. 20, a e ee 
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The point to be emphasized as the outcome of this study is that, 
according to our present light, the psychological differences of sex 
seem to be largely due, not to difference of average capacity, nor to 
difference in type of mental activity, but to differences in the social 
influences brought to bear on the developing individual from early 
infancy to adult years. The question of the future development of the 
intellectual life of women is one of social necessities and ideals, rather 
than of the inborn psychological characteristics of sex. 


Miss Thompson's findings are, of course, open to the objec- 
tion that the principle guiding the selection of individuals for 
her experiment led her to study a very particular, unrepresenta- 
tive group of persons. Women who in the eighteen-nineties, in 
spite of conventional prejudices and the generally inimical attitude 
towards “ blue-stockings ", took up university studies must be 
considered the exception rather than the rule. They repre- 
sented an élite with regard to their intellect as well as with regard 
to their character. The results obtained in a study of twenty- 
five university women prove nothing more nor less than the 
fact that there are women—whether many or only a few cannot 
be judged from the data—who equal masculine standards. Miss 
Thompson's research, therefore, interesting as it is as a beginning, 
is only of limited value. : 

Her work was, however, only the first of its kind and was 
followed by an increasing number of similar studies. The 
development of psychometric methods on the one hand, and 
Social changes which brought women into the sphere of mascu- 
line occupations on the other, led to an intensified study of 
psychological sex differences. 

During the First World War, women were called upon to play 
an important part in many fields of action and they acquitted 
themselves beyond all expectations. This fact greatly strength- 
ened their social position and earned them political rights in 
many countries. The impoverishment of the middle-classes 
which followed that war, and which increased during the years of 
economic crisis, brought to middle-class women a share in the 
economic life of society. The coincidence of economic crisis 
with woman's entry into the economic field was, in many respects, 
unfortunate. Although the critical economic situation was, as 
we have seen, a pre-condition of woman’s liberation in the mm 
that it prepared the ground for her development and allowec 
her to disentangle herself from the tight grip of tradition, at 
Was, at the same time, a danger to woman's emancipation. 
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The atmosphere of uncertainty, restlessness, and general dis- 
satisfaction, caused by the economic crisis, was in many minds 
associated with the fact that women now had jobs, and in women 
themselves it aroused doubts as to the value of a liberation 
purchased, as they saw it, at the price of security and happiness. 
The fact that millions of men were out of work and family life 
was upset, while, at the same time, women provided cheap 
labour, created in many people a longing for the “ good old 
times ", when women had no rights but certain privileges, and 
it made them wonder whether woman's place was not the hearth, 
after all. A movement “back to the home” spread and it 
was particularly marked in Germany, where it became one of 
the strong-points of Nazi ideology. , 
As a consequence of these circumstances the centre of. gravity 
of the problem was shifted. The question was no longer one of 
capability but became one of social expediency. It was in- 
creasingly evident that in a highly mechanized economy, such 
as ours, which necessitates a huge administrative apparatus, 
there were very many jobs which could be done as well by 
women as by men and which women were willing to perform. 
The problem, as it presents itself to us to-day, is no longer the 
question: What are women able to do ?, but: What are the 
limits to which Society can go in granting women equality, 
without endangering its continued existence and the happiness 
of individuals? From an enquiry into causes the problem 


became an enquiry into the effects. This is another instance 


to show how the way a question is put in the Social Sciences 
depends on the soci 


al configuration in which it originates. At 
à time when women crash-dive in combat-planes or present 
themselves to a not even surprised public as record-breaking 
snipers, the question has ceased to be one of qualitative dif- 
ferences. Instead, it has become one of ends and means. The 
ends being a successful and well-functioning human society, 
the change undergone with regard to our specific problem reflects 
the change in progress in the social structure at large. The 
problem of women presents only one particular instance exemplify- 
ing the transition from the individualism of a liberal society to 
the organization of a planned society. 

Before the development of Individualism t 
woman’s emancipation and, concurrently, 
aptitudes, could not arise ; after its decline 
a society which thinks primarily in term 


he problem of 
the enquiry into her 
and the move towards 
S of social welfare, it 
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could, in its original form, not survive. Only a liberalistic 
ideology, with its emphasis on individual achievement, created 
an atmosphere in which the question was primarily focussed on 
psychologicalabilities. Such ideals as the utmost development of 
the individual's faculties or “ equal chances for everybody ” bred 
an attitude of curiosity as to the peculiarities and possibilities 
of human character. ‘This attitude was very typical for the era 
of expanding capitalism and it is largely responsible for the 
enormous progress of scientific psychology within the last decades. 
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CHAPTER VII 


PSYCHOMETRIC TESTS: L. M. TERMAN AND 
C. C. MILES 


The interest in assessing the characteristics of women grew 
steadily as time went on and was expressed in an ever-growing 
literature on feminine traits, abilities and attitudes. At the 
same time the technique of measurement reached a peak of 
development as a consequence of large-scale industrialization in 
Which the need to deal with mass phenomena has put a premium 
on a quantitative approach. The number of books and studies 
published on the subject of psychological sex differences is legion. 
From the bibliography attached to this study it will be seen that 
they were particularly numerous in the nineteen-twenties and 
early thirties, coinciding with the increased penetration of women 
into the economic field. Special investigations and experimental 
Studies have been made of almost any particular ability one can 
think of, extending from sex differences in mathematical aptitude 


to those in walking a tight-rope. Much valuable material has 
been obtained. 


One of the most int 
establish the scale by w 
is Sex and Personality ; 
Lewis M. Terman and Catherine Cox Miles. 


eresting and comprehensive attempts to 
hich sex temperaments can be measured 


by the application of 
rm the basis of such 


1L. M. Terman and C. C. Miles: Sex and Personality : Studies in Masculinity and 
Femininity (McGraw-Hill Book Comp. Inc., New York and London, 1936). 
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attached to them as the result of superficial consideration of everyday 
behaviour. It is necessary to go back to the individual's attitudes, 
interests, information and thought trends which constitute the real 
personality behind the front presented to his fellows.! 


The study tries to establish a reliable scientific measure, 
arrived at by experimental investigation, of the masculinity- 
femininity types, ie. of whatever differences may in fact exist. 
in present-day Western civilization. It aims at finding a measure 
which “ can be applied to the individual and scored so as to locate 
the subject, with a fair degree of approximation, in terms of 
deviation from the mean of either sex”. 

The principle of the investigation and the method adopted 
remove the danger, threatening most studies of such complex 
personality traits as masculinity and femininity, of easy generaliza- 
tion. Its purpose is to make possible in a purely empirical way 
“a quantitative estimation of the amount and direction of a 
subjects deviation from the mean of his sex, and to permit 
quantitative comparison of groups differing in age, education, 
interests, occupation and cultural milieu ”. 

The method used is a pencil and paper test of the questionnaire 
variety, composed of gto items in two equivalent forms (form A 
consisting of 456 items, form B of 454) and applied to more than. 
5,000 persons. It consists of : 

(1) a word association test ; 

(2) an ink-blot test (which is another type of association test, 
trying the ideas evoked by differently shaped ink-blots on 
paper) ; i 

(3) a general information test, aiming at the measurement of 
factual differences in the repertories of men and women ; 

(4) a test of emotional and ethical attitudes (confined to responses 
in anger, fear, disgust and pity, and in ethical censure) ; 

(5) a test of interests ; 

(6) a test of opinions; and 

(7) a test of introvertive response. 

'The tests of interests and attitudes proved to be the most 
valuable of the lot inasmuch as they helped to differentiate several 
types of population. The purpose of the investigation was con- 
cealed to the informants behind the title “ Attitude-Interest 
Analysis ” so as to arrive at more accurate results. (It is interest- 
ing to note that in the case of 31 college students to whom the | 
Purpose of the test was revealed beforehand, the mean for the 


1 Op. cit, pp. 453-4. 


‘go as far as to characterize mechanical interest as t 
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men was 3:6 points more masculine than the norm, that of women 
5:1 points more masculine than the norm—a fact which shows 
the superior value attributed to a masculine ideal both by men 
and women.) The composition of the questionnaire was decided 
upon in a purely experimental way. It owes its origin to a test 
of interests in and practice of plays, games, and amusements, 
made by Professor Terman, and applied to gifted and to a control 
group of school children. From this study it became apparent 
that there was a definite dichotomy of interests between girls 
and boys. "Those questions revealing the most striking differences 
were sorted out and formed the basis of the masculinity-femininity 
test, which was constantly sifted and amplified by a sort of trial- 
and-error method until its final form was arrived at. By elimina- 
tion of questions which afforded only insignificant answers, by 
alterations and additions, the final M-F test was constituted 
which was applied to groups of seventh- and eighth-grade students, 
high school and college students, and to non-academic adults. ' 
The scoring was done by the use of stencils so as to obtain the 
most objective results. 

“ The test is based, not upon some theory as to how the sexes 
may differ, but upon experimental findings as to how they do 
differ, at least in the present historical period of the Occidental 
culture of our own country." 

With this important restriction in view, the sexes were found 
to differ numerically in their preferences for particular kinds of 
games, colours, books, school subjects, occupations, literary styles, 
historical characters, and ideals. They were found to differ in 
the degree of introversion (this is in contrast to Miss Thompson’s 
findings), dominance, inferiority feeling, conservatism, emotional 
stability, sense of humour, religious attitudes, and other traits. 
Men were proved, generally, to have a more distinctive interest 
in exploits and adventure, in outdoor and physically strenuous 
Occupations, in machinery and tools, in science, physical pheno- 
mena and inventions. Women on, the other hand “ evinced a 
distinctive interest in domestic affairs and in aesthetic objects 
and Occupations ; they distinctly prefer more sedentary and 
indoor occupations, and Occupations more directly ministrative, 
particularly to the young, the helpless, the distressed”. Of all 
the special abilities the most distinct difference is a marked 
superiority in verbal, or linguistic, abilities in females of all 
age-groups, and a mechanical superiority in males. The authors 


he outstand- 
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ingly masculine trait, domestic activity as the typically feminine 
one. It is probably outside the scope of their work to investigate 
—as Miss Thompson certainly would have done—whether these 
are not two different forms of the same kind of interest. The 
difference between the interest in handling hammer and nail 
may not be so essentially different from the interest in handling 
a sewing machine ; and mixing ingredients for a food-dish might 
be only another variation of activities normally carried out in a 
chemical laboratory. Here again, the outstanding masculine, 
and the outstanding feminine interest may be two manifestations 
of one psychological trend ; but the authors of this study are 
concerned with those manifestations only and not with the under- 
lying principles, as is natural in a study the object of which is 
the measurement of existing polarities between the sexes, and not 
an inquiry into their origin. At school, girls tend to get better 
grades. * Perhaps,” says C. C. Miles,! * they are more docile 
in learning assigned lessons ; apparently they are industrious, 
and more readily identify their interests with a new purpose 
than men do." She assumes that there are probably sex differ- 
ences in “innumerable personality traits, including humour, 
self-sufficiency, dominance, introversion, and perhaps especially 


A 
neurotic tendency ".? 
Moreover, differences were found in emotional disposition 


and direction. 


‘ 
Men manifest greater self-assertion and aggressiveness, they express 
more hardihood and fearlessness, more roughness of manners, language 
and sentiments . . . Women express themselves as more compassion- 
ate and sympathetic, more timid, more fastidious and zsthetically 
sensitive, more emotional in general and more expressive of the 
emotions considered [this again in contrast to Miss Thompson], severer 
moralists, yet admit in themselves more weaknesses in emotional 
control and (less) in physique. Compassion and sympathy are per- 
sonal rather than abstract, less a principled humanitarianism than an 
active sympathy for palpable misfortune and distress. In disgust, in 
esthetic judgment, and in moral censure the evidence is rather for the 
influence of fashion and of feeling than of principle and reason. 


With regard to the reasons for this contrast the authors of 
the research are careful not to commit themselves to any definitive 


Statement. 


1 Catherine Cox Miles: “Sex in Social Psychology ", in Handbook of Social 
Psychology, ed. Carl Murchison, (Worcester, Mass,. & Oxford Univ. Press, London, 
1935). 4 

3 Sex and Personality, op. cit, p- 448- 
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Masculinity and femininity are important aspects of human person- 
ality. They are not to be thought of as lending to it merely a super- 
ficial colouring and flavour ; rather they are one of a small number 
of cores around which the structure of personality gradually takes 
shape. The masculinity-femininity contrast is probably as deeply 
grounded, whether by nature or by nurture, as any other which human 
temperament presents. Certainly it is more specifically rooted in a 
structural dichotomy than the cycloid-schizoid or the extrovertive- 


introvertive contrasts . . . Whether it is less or more grounded in 
general physiological and biological factors than these remains to be 
seen... The M-F dichotomy, in various patterns, has existed 


throughout history and is still firmly established in our mores. In 
a considerable fraction of the population it is the source of many acute 
difficulties in the individual’s social and sexual adjustment, and in a 


greater fraction it affords a most important impetus to creative work 
and happiness. 


It is interesting to contrast this view with that of A. H. Mas- 
low ? who has taken dominance feelings as the point of reference 
in contrasting personality types. (Maslow distinguishes between 
dominance-feelings, dominance-status, and dominance-behaviour, 
which are three different phenomena. By dominance-feelings he 
means a complex psychological state determined by a person’s 
evaluation of his self.) He classifies people into high-dominance 
and low-dominance types and regards this contrast as more 
significant for personality development than the sex difference. 
Most of the traits which, according to Terman and Miles's scale, 
would be rated feminine are, in his view, correlated to low 
dominance feelings. Self-consciousness, inferiority feeling, con- 
ventionality, introversion—which in many cases is a psychological 
defence technique—social suggestibility, modesty, poor sense of 
humour, are more consistently related to low dominance feelings 
than to the feminine sex, Leadership, strength of social purpose 
and of character, emancipation from trivialities, lack of fear and 
shyness, self-reliance and a certain robustness and heartiness of 
tastes—traits usually considered * manly ” in our culture—are 
found in many women to-day and are in direct proportion to 
dominance feelings. These feelings are determined by cultural 
factors, such as status, education and social ideal, and are only 
indirectly linked to sex, inasmuch as those factors act differently’ 
upon the two sexes. Masculinity and femininity are, in Maslow’s 
view, 


1 Op. cit., p. 451. 
? A. H. Maslow : “ Dominance, Personality, and Social Behaviour in Women ” 
(Jour. of Social Psychology, No. 10, 1939). : 
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unsatisfactory concepts as a dimension of personality. A high domin- 
ance woman is more like a high dominance man than she is like a low 
dominance woman. This is, of course, not true for anatomical and 
physiological make-up and the external details of social convention- 
ality, e.g. clothes, training, etc. If we speak of inner personality, 
however, we must conclude that it is better either (a) to describe as 
masculine both high-dominance men and women, and as feminine 
low-dominance men and women, or (5) to drop the terms altogether 
because they are misleading.* 

Some of the implications of this study become obvious in 
Terman and Miles’s research, too. And its main significance 
does not lie in the fact that it supplies a quantitative measurement 
by which the relative masculinity or femininity—within the frame- 
work of our own contemporary culture—of individuals or of 
groups can be scored ; nor does its chief interest rest upon its 
disclosure of the wide range of possible individual variations and 
of a considerable margin within which the two sexes overlap. 

Between the two extreme scores of a young male athlete at 
the one end, and of an aged housewife at the other end, there 
is an almost infinite scope of intermediate gradations, At the 
centre of the scale the most masculine group of women, that of 
college women athletes, and the most feminine scoring group 
of males, that of passive male homosexuals, overreach each 
other. 

The most interesting aspect of the investigation is the study 
of the correlation between the M-F score and such influences 
on personality as domestic milieu, education, age, occupation, 
abilities and interests, and such psychological factors as, €.g. 
cross-parent fixation. All these factors are found to have definite 
effect on the M-F score. The comparisons are no less interesting 
Where they reveal no relationship, as, e.g., between the M-F 
Score and physical measurements, health or intelligence. 

Very roughly summarizing the findings one can say : There 
is a very marked influence of occupation on the M-F score. 
Mechanical occupations have a mascülinizing effect, social or 
humane pursuits, culture and philanthropy, concerns of the spirit 
as. contrasted with material objectives—have a profoundly 
feminizing influence. High scholarship students, for instance, 
Whose interests generally are more cultural than mechanical or 
athletic, score more feminine than low scholarship students ; 
religious groups are interesting examples for extremely feminine 
Scores among men; “ Who is Who ? men are found to be less 

1 Op. cit., p. 18. 
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masculine than other men of equal educational level. “ Culture 
tends to make men's minds resemble women's ; intelligence and 
education to make women's minds resemble men's." ! 

Age expresses itself in increasing relative femininity of score in 
both men and women. 

There is a definite relationship between the M-F score and 
both intensity and direction of interests. ‘‘ Masculinity in women 
is associated with more intense positive interests, mental femininity 
is expressed in less intense interests—and these are directed toward 
the arts of home and social life—in indifference to the active, 
scientific and, in the better educated, intellectual interests." 

Domestic milieu is found to have a strong correlation to the 
M-F score. Not only do parents, their character, work, mutual 
relation, etc., influence the score of their children, but vice versa, 
children, their number and sex, influence the score of their 
parents. “ Highly masculine females seem especially likely to 
have a father who is an engineer or has otherwise displayed an 
interest in mechanics. The daughters, perhaps also the sons, of 
ministers or other religious workers seem more often than others 
to score highly feminine." The number of brothers and sisters, 
their relative age—all these are environmental factors positively 
related to the M-F score. 

Naturally, education is one of the most marked influences 
on the M-F score, for it stimulates specific interests and directs 
them into certain channels, it fosters some attitudes and dis- 
ee others, and it forms the basis of most valuations in later 

e i 

External influences on the M-F score of female occupational 
groups have been found in the following order of their im- 
portance : 

(1) educational-intelligence influence 
Operative) ; 

(2) leadership influence (although related to the first trend it 
appears to have additional constituents) ; 


(3) influence of the world of business and interests outside the 
home. (This “ broad interest trend ? is operative in both married 
and unmarried women who carry on activities in business or in the 
world of ideas -.. The influence of ‘occupation tends to be larger 
than the influence of home duties after marriage. Women are more 
apt E score with their occupational group than with their housewifely 
group) ; 

(4) marital influence 
enumerated above).? 


! Op. cit., p. 223. 


(apparently quite generally 


(operating opposite to the three influences 


* Op. cit, p. 183. 
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In spite of this comprehensive evidence of the influence of 
environmental factors on the formation of a social character, the 
study is not a contribution to the discussion of the nature-nurture 
problem which has been the core of the dispute about the feminine 


character. a 


Certainly we do not have enough evidence to exclude the gross 
physiological differences between the sexes from any part in deter- 
mining the distinctive preferences of the male for heavy muscular work 
and of the female for less active occupations, or in determining her 
greater sympathy for the young and weak or her greater interest in 
home life, with the relegation of outside interests to the male. To 
actual or anticipated childbearing and motherhood—differences 
physiologically determined—we have found no reason to deny a part 
in determining differences in overt habit and emotional dispositions. 
And in the present state of our ignorance it would be even more rash 
to deny the possible influence upon sex temperaments of the manifold 
differences between the sexes in their endocrine equipment and 
functioning . .. Whatever our view as to the innateness of the 
distinctive tendencies . . . our experimental evidence is inconclusive.* 


The authors, however, stress the point that 


singularly powerful in shaping our development are other people's 
expectations of us, past and present, as shown by their practice and 
their precepts . . - At any rate society 1n the shape of parents, 
teachers, and one's own fellows of whichever sex, expects these differ- 
ences between the sexes, and literature reflects them. Irresistibly each 
sex plays the róle assigned, even in spite of its own protests.” 


To what extent are these different social réles of men and women 
determined by physical constitution, by psychological and social 
factors? This question cannot be answered by experimental 
evidence. What a psychometric research like that of L. M. Ter- 
man and C. C. Miles can do is to supply a kind of barometer 
on which the present state of the weather can be read in terms 
Of exact figures; and it may also make possible, with a fair 
degree of probability, predictions as to the very near future. 
But it does not give information about the nature of the traits 
it measures, and it does not differentiate between those trends 
which are “ instinctive ”, i.e. organically determined, and those 
which represent an adjustment to cultural forms. The measure 
it applies is taken from those very qualities it intends to measure. 
Its findings, therefore, owing to the nature of its method, are 
confined to establishing a mean of existing characteristics and 
to relating individual observations to that average. The practical 


+ Op. cit, p. 448-9. 2 Op. cit, p. 449- 
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value of this method is undisputed. It is comparable to an 
elaborate and refined public opinion poll and serves the same 
purposes; it gives information on a temporary state of affairs 
and on existing relations between single factors of the total 
situation. It supplies useful knowledge to educators, social 
welfare workers, politicians, industrialists—in fact, to all those 
interested in the reactions of the public. But it does not, and 
cannot, elucidate the essential nature of Masculinity and 
Femininity. It is a static approach. Sociologically speaking it 
corresponds to the attitude of those people in our society who 
unconsciously wish to stabilize the social and psychological states 
as they find them. Even if it is admitted that measurements only 
record differences as they exist at the time, in its ultimate effect 
such an investigation limits the horizon of the enquiry instead 
of broadening it. The dynamic potentialities in the transforma- 
tion of sex characteristics can only be revealed by a dynamic 
approach which is bound to be historical in its method. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


AN HISTORICAL APPROACH: MATHIAS AND 
MATHILDE VAERTING 


More light is thrown on the character, origin and variability 
of those observed traits by the use of a kind of laboratory technique 
which separates the constant from the accidental factors by chang- 
ing the variables. In the social field this means that we have 
to view each trait against different types of social and cultural 
background. The variety of feminine attitudes and traits which 
we shall find in this way will enable us to discriminate between 
the permanent, congenital characters and those which are part 
of a cultural pattern and the result of social tradition. This 
discrimination has been the central problem of the question of 
woman from its very beginning to the present day. ; 

What is now called the nature of women [wrote John Stuart Mill 
in 1879] 1 is an eminently artificial thing, the result of forced repression 
in some directions, unnatural stimulation in others. It may be 
asserted, without scruple, that no other class of dependents have had 


their character so entirely distorted from its natural proportions . . . 
In the case of women a hothouse and stove cultivation has always been 
carried on of some of the capabilities of her nature . . . Men with that 
inability to recognize their own work which distinguishes the un- 
analytic mind, indolently believe that the tree grows itself in the way 
they have made it grow, and that it would die if one half of it were 
not kept in a vapourbath and the other half in the snow. 


Although, to-day, we no longer agree with John Stuart Mill, 
who apparently assumes that, while woman grows up in an 
unnatural atmosphere, man is the free master of his, and her, 
destiny, independent of “ unnatural ” influences—the main prob- 
lem is still the same. We have come to think of human beings 
generally as conditioned} by their surroundings and moulded by 
the specific culture in which they grow up. Nevertheless, the 
controversy about the respective parts played by constitution and 
by social milieu in the formation of character is more acute in 
the case of women than of men. Generally speaking, the dis- 
cussion about the influence of environment on the development 
of characters and ideologies is more violent when it deals with 
subjected or degraded groups of society than it is with ruling 


1 The Subjection of Women (London, 1879). 
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groups. The élite does not doubt that it is born an élite, and it 
takes its qualities for granted. Moreover, it is this class which 
sets the standards prevailing in a community and has sufficient 
prestige to enforce them upon the other groups. Those groups 
in an inferior position, however, such as the working class, the 
Jews, Negroes, etc., justify their claim to equal rights by an 
emphatic reference to the impact of cultural conditioning. The 
influence of milieu and history on the character of Jews is a 
constant topic of discussion. The theory of the determinative 
effect of the economic and social “ sub-structure " on the “ ideo- 
logical superstructure " forms the centre of Marxist ideology, 
and affords one of the strongest justifications to socialist claims. 
In this sense the origin of the sociological approach is strictly 
connected with the aspirations of rising groups, although it would 
be wrong to say that sociology, in its later development, is confined 
to them. 

Of those socially subordinate classes women are the largest 
and most universal group. The very obvious differences in 
physical structure and physiological function, moreover, and the 
very strong emotions linked up with this problem, have made 
their case even more controversial than that of other groups. 
Evidently men and women represent two biologically different 

types. At the same time social organization has provided for 
them two different sets of behaviour and of attitudes, two different 
social róles have been thought appropriate for them. These social 
rôles vary in different cultures. They are, therefore, institutional 
rather than physiologically conditioned. Why one custom pre- 
vails in one society and not in another, and why the division of 
labour between the sexes is different in various social systems, or 
why some social habits have developed in certain cultures and 
not in others, all this cannot be explained by physiological 
differences between the sexes. “ What distinguishes societies and 
individuals is the predominance of certain attitudes over others, 
and this predominance depends . . . on the type of organization 
which the group has developed to regulate the expression of 
wishes of its members” (R. E. Park and Herbert A. Miller: 
Old World Traits Transplanted, New York, 1921, quoted by 
E. T. Hiller)... Hiller adds : “ In other words, attitudes corres- 
pond in the main to the established social structure. The lines 
of cleavage between groups, whether of super-ordination or sub- 


1E. T. Hiller: 


Mes Principles of Sociology (Harper Bros., New York and London, 
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ordination, of amity, hostility, etc., are marked by distinctive 
attitudes ; and this is true also of the relations between the 
members within each group.” However “ natural” a social 
system may appear to the people concerned, and however much 
their division of labour and the respective attitudes of the two 
sexes may seem to be based on innate faculties, the fact that one 
set of attitudes and one type of behaviour is thought appropriate 
for women in one society and a different set in another society, 
is sufficient evidence of the social origin of the prevailing standards 
of behaviour. The comparison of different cultures, of their 
social institutions and prevailing attitudes, thus proves to be the 
most effective means for the study of feminine character with a 
view to discriminate between traits of physiological and social 
origin. i 

Mathilde and Mathias Vaerting ? chose the ancient civiliza- 
tions of Egypt, Libya and Sparta as their main sources of material. 
This choice was determined not only by the fact that these were 
the matriarchal societies for which the greatest amount of 
historical evidence was available, but even more, it seems, by the 
consideration that, by taking highly civilized and reputed ancient 
cultures as examples, one could obviate an objection which is so 
easily made with reference to studies of primitive societies. This 
objection is that, whatever different social systems other peoples 


may have developed, the fact that they did not succeed in creating - 
great cultures was in itself sufficient proof that the patriarchal 
System and the particular division of labour between the sexes 
upon which our western civilization is based were preconditions 
of cultural achievement. The authors refer to other matriarchal 
societies as well—such as the Cantabri, Chameros, lroquois, 
Lycians, Kamchadales, Nicaraguans and others, but their main 
body of evidence is taken from the highly developed civilizations 
of Egypt and Sparta, and they view it in terms of the dominance 
and subjection of either sex. 

The proposition of this study on sex differentiation is that 
any psychological comparison between men and women must 
be incorrect as long as it draws a parallel between two psycho- 
logical types with very different social status. The usual com- 
parisons are made between dominant males and subordinate 
females, and they are bound to be unfair because they exclude 

1 Ibid., chap. V., pp. 70-1- , ; 

2 Mathilde and Mathias Vaerting : The Dominant Sex. A Study in the Sociology of Sex 


Differences, transl. (Allen & Unwin, London, 1923) from the German Die weibliche 


igenart im Männerstaat and die männliche Eigenart im Frauenstaat (Karlsruhe, 1923). 
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the influence of inferior status on the minds and attitudes of 
women and the influence of power on the mental and charactero- 
logical development of men. Thus they omit to consider a very 
important, maybe decisive factor in the formation of the intel- 
lectual, moral, and to some extent also the physical make-up of 
human beings. A correct judgment on psychological types would 
have to take the social status and its impact on human character 
into consideration, and a ‘just comparison can only be made 
between subjects of equal rank. It would have to compare men 
in a dominant social position to women in an equally dominant 
position, and subordinate men to subordinate women. This is 
the task the Vaertings have set themselves in studying the social 
réles and corresponding attitudes of men and women in 
matriarchal societies, : 

It may facilitate the understanding of their theory to point 
out, before examining their findings, that at the bottom of their 
speculation—even if never referred to, nevertheless unmistakable 
—lies the Marxist philosophy of history. Their doctrine is an 
application’ of Marx’s concept of history, as the history of class 
struggles, to the special problem of women who, in their view, 
Tepresent a suppressed class of our society. Like Marx they 
regard ideologies, i.e. the sets of attitudes, beliefs, ideals, and 
rational choices prevailing in a community, as the expression of 
;the economic and social structure. In their interpretation of 
ancient history they have like Marx—to struggle against the 
fact that all recorded history is written by.people with the 
* master-class bias”. In their special case this means that all 
history has been recorded by men brought up entirely in patri- 
archal traditions and incapable of understanding the funda- 
mentally different organizations and ideologies of matriarchal, 
societies. In addition to this inability to understand divergent 
systems the Vaertings accuse historians of conscious as well as 
acts. i 
epresentations the Vaertings 
documentary evidence for 


ment that in a society in which women rule there 


Was a complete reversal of the relative positions of the sexes, 
accompanied by a complete reversa] of social attitudes. “ The 
canons whereby feminine peculiarities are determined in con- 
temporary civilization are, in all their details, a pure product of 
the Men's State... There is not a single masculine quality 
which cannot be paralleled as a * feminine? quality in the history 
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of one race or another." 1 Monosexual dominance thus creates, 
in the Vaertings’ view, a typical mentality in the dominant sex 
which in a Men's State would be called “ masculine ", in a 
Woman's State “ feminine ”, and a contrasting mentality for the 
subordinate sex (either masculine or feminine, as the case may be). 
Where inequality of the sexes exists, the division of labour, the 
rights of property, differential sex ethics, and the psychology of 
love and marriage—all favour one, the ruling sex. The division 
is the same, no matter which of the two sexes is dominant. The 
differentiation between the sexes, however much it may appar- 
ently be based on biological qualities, thus boils down to the 
expression of different power positions. 

The domination of one sex is expressed in terms of (a) the 
legal position (including property rights), (6) the division of 
labour, (c) ideologies (including moral codes, religion, sex ethics, 
ideals of beauty, etc.). M 

(a) Legal Position: Where women rule—so the Vaertings 
assert—man contributes the dowry which becomes part of the 
woman's property of which she has the sole right to dispose. 
The husband adopts the name and nationality of his wife. 
Woman alone has the right to divorce her partner, should he 
no longer please her. Children are called after their mother and 
inherit from her. Their social position depends on that of their 
mother. Girl children are considered of more value than boys, 
and where infanticide is practised at all, it is practised on boys. 
It is incumbent on women to care for their aged parents and to 
provide for their husband. (The ancient Egyptian word for 
woman is identical with * the one who clothes her husband ”.) 

(b) The Division of Labour is, in the Vaertings’ view, entirely 
dependent not on specifically sexual peculiarities, but upon the 
dominant social position of either sex. * The division of labour 
between the sexes originates in this way that the. dominant sex 
tries to stabilize its power and to secure greater freedom for itself 
by providing food for the subordinate sex.” * Where women 
rule they carry on the occupations outside the home, whilst the 
men “ look after the household and care for the family ".3 ‘ The 
dominant sex, male or female, as the case may be, tends to restrict 
the subordinate sex to work in the home and to family cares. 
'The behaviour of dominant woman in this respect is exactly 
like the behaviour of dominant man." Household duties, nurs- 
ing, care of the babies, are considered typically masculine 


lIbid., p. 24. * Ibid., p. 77- 3 Ibid., p. 64. 
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occupations. The Vaertings refer to the testimony of Hero- 
dotus, of Sophocles (Oedipus at Colonus) and to: the Talmud, 
for the fact that in Egypt women did men’s jobs, and vice versa. 
Of the Kamchadales it is said: “ For these men home is the 
world. When away from home they cannot feel at ease without 
the protection and the company of their wives.” 1 Equally, all 
prestige is connected with women’s work in the Women’s State. 
“Not even a promise of high pay could induce a Kamchadale 
woman to undertake sewing, laundry-work and similar services," ? 
because these “men’s jobs” would be considered beneath 
' woman's dignity. The peculiar custom of the couvade, still in 
sway in some primitive societies, is explained by the Vaertings 
as a token of the obligation in the Women's State of the father 
to care for the new-born infant. 
(c) Ideologies. Dependent on the state of legal and economic 
supremacy is the psychological attitude of the sexes to each other. 
` “ Dominance in married life runs strictly parallel with dominance 
in the State.” 3 Where woman rules, it is she who takes the 
active part in courtship and wooing. Testimonies of this practice 
appeared to the minds of later periods—biassed, as they were, 
by the ideology of the man-state—as signs of such obscenity that 
they were systematically censured and suppressed. There are 
love poems probably written by women, full of admiration of 
male grace and beauty. Subordination to the marriage partner 
is in the Women’s State the part of the husband. In Egyptian 
marriage contracts handed down to us “ the husband has expressly 
to pledge himself to obey his wife ”, 4 Chastity and conjugal 
fidelity are demanded from man, and his unfaithfulness is often 
severely punished. The double Standard of sexual morality, 
which always develops under mono-sexual dominance, runs in 
favour of the dominant sex: the obligations of the wife in the 
Women's State are less exacting than those of her husband. 
5 The dominant sex, whether male or female, has sexual freedoms 
which are sternly forbidden to the subordinate sex by custom, the 
moral code, and in many instances by law."5 “Even the 
monogamic principle proved impotent to hinder the development 
of a duplex sexual morality.” In Sparta, e.g., in spite of a mono- 
gamous marriage system polyandry was practised, and Plutarch 
reports that the infidelity of women was even somewhat glorified 


1Ibid., p. 7o. 
? Ibid., p. 71, quoted from Meiners’ Geschichte des weiblichen Geschlechts. 
3 Ibid., p. 28. * Ibid., p. 28. i A Ibid, P: 35: 
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there. In Egypt “the obligation of conjugal fidelity was not 
imposed upon women” and no stigma was attached to either 
the mother of an illegitimate child or to the child itself. 

The methods used by the subordinate men to get their own 
way are very much like those considered to be typically feminine 
in our society. * Among the Kamchadales a husband never 
secured anything from his wife by force," Meiners reports, “ but 
achieved his ends only by the humblest and most persistent 
petitions and caresses.” 

The relative age of husband and wife is reversed in the 


Women’s State. 


Far from being dependent upon biological and psychological sexual 
differentiation the relationship in the matter of ages is simply a con- 
sequence of monosexual dominance. The supremacy of either sex 
tends to establish a particular age relationship between husband and 
wife, the rule being that in marriage the member of the dominant sex 
is in almost all cases considerably older than the member of the sub- 
ordinate sex . . . The chief determinant here is the duty of providing 
for the spouse, inasmuch as this duty'devolves upon the dominant sex.! 


There is a one-sided valuation of early marriage in the sub- 
ordinate sex : In the Women's State unmarried men are regarded 
With contempt and ridicule, just as in our society spinsters are 
the one-sided subject of derision. In Sparta bachelors were 
even deprived of their civic rights. 4 

Modesty is the róle assigned to the subordinate sex ; it is a 
womanly virtue in the Men’s State, a specifically masculine 
quality in Women’s State. (The lack of modesty in Spartan 
women shocked the rest of Greece. Euripides reports with horror 
and disgust that in Sparta naked women wrestled with men.) 
It is imposed on the subordinate sex as a guardian of its chastity, 
and, in the wooed person, it acts as an incitement to the wooer. 
Moreover the dominant sex is always inclined to regard the other 
sex predominantly as sexual beings and its own members as 
sexually neutral. That is why, under monosexual rule, “ the 
subordinate sex is the main topic of erotic art ; for works of 
art are exclusively produced by members of the dominant sex ”.? 
For the same reason the phallus cult, traces of which are found 
in many primitive cultures, is associated with feminine rule. 

The subordinate sex, i.e. the sex which plays the passive part 
in courtship and which, as a consequence of its restriction to home 
duties, has more leisure than the dominant sex, displays the greater 


1 Ibid., p. 43- 2 Ibid., p. 107. i 
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tendency to bodily adornment and finery. Uniformity in dress 
and hair style are characteristic of the dominant sex. 


From the 4th Dynasty to the 18th, the women of Egypt, princess 
and peasant women alike, continued to wear the same sort of dress 
—a simple garment without folds [quoted from Erman]. 

Leisure increases erotic susceptibility. Since the members of the 
other sex have less leisure, the pent-up erotic passion of the house- 
keeping sex seeks an outlet in the practice of bodily adornment—which 
was primitively regarded (and is unquestionably still regarded to-day) 
as a preparatory love-act. There may also contribute an impulse to 
please the members of the other sex who are the objects of sexual 
desire. ' . 

The more absolute the dominion of one of the sexes, the more 
vigorously does it maintain its monopoly of extra-domestic avocations. 
As a consequence, it becomes increasingly overburdened’ with work, 
with a concomitant decrease in leisure and a decline in interest for 
sexual matters. Wherewith the main motives for bodily adornment 


disappear and its practice tends to be discarded as superfluous and as 
merely a nuisance.! 


Finally, monosexual dominance expresses itself not only in 
institutions, customs and attitudes, but even in the bodily develop- 
ment of the sexes and, accordingly, in the prevailing ideals of 
beauty. Outdoor occupations, freedom of movement and an 
active life have as a consequence greater stature and muscular 
strength. “It is home work, in especial, that impairs bodily 
fitness.” 2 “ The members of the subordinate sex always exhibit 
a comparative obesity, no matter whether they be men or 


women.” * The ruling sex always possesses superior physical 
capacity. Bachofen says : 


It is well known that the 
portionally with the decline in 
there be superadded the enno 
of power and its exercise hav 


physical strength of women grows pro- 
the physical strength of men. If to this 
bling influence which the consciousness 
€ upon them, whilst men are burdened 
by a sense of enslavement and are depressed by the performance of 
servile tasks, it is natural that the disparity between the two sexes 
should soon become more prominent, A physical degradation of the 


men and an increasing (physical fitness of the women are the necessary 
outcome of such condition. 


While muscular strength 
, of the dominant sex, beauty i 
subordinate sex. 
dominant looks u 


and physical fitness are attributes 
5 considered as characteristic of the 
This may be connected with the fact that the 
pon the other sex as the embodiment of sexual 


 Ibid., p. 92. ? Ibid., p. 76. ? Ibid., p. 85. 
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qualities of which beauty is a prominent one, and that the point 
of view of the ruling sex dominates the outlook of the entire 
community. These physical differences, and the superior intelli- 
gence generally associated with the dominant sex, are always 
regarded as innate qualities connected with the bodily constitu- 
tion of men and women. It is interesting to note that Isis, the 
female deity, was the legislator and the embodiment of intellectual 
functions, whereas Osiris, the male deity, was the benefactor, 
the symbol of affection and sympathy,’ the exact reversal of the 
qualities thought characteristic for the two sexes in our own 
culture. x 

To sum up, the psychological traits thought typically “ femi- 
nine ” in our society, but found by the Vaertings to be attributes 
of subordination in either sex, wherever there is an institution- 
alized inequality of the sexes, are the following : 


Passive part in love-making ; 

Obedience and submission, tendency to submit to commands 
and rules ; 

Dependence on the spouse ; 

Fearfulness ; 

Modesty ; : 

Chastity, bashfulness, “ maidenly " reserve ; 

Love of home, restricted interests outside ; 

Tender care for babies (commonly called * motherliness ”) ; 

Relatively more monogamous inclinations ; 

Interest in bodily adornment, love of finery. 


From the extensive quotations given it will be clear that the 
Picture with which we are presented by Mathilde and Mathias 
Vaerting is rather a sketch drawn in black and white. To be 
more precise : notwithstanding their use of historical examples 
in support of their theory the Vaertings deal, like Weininger, 
With “ ideal types ”, not with historical realities. The tendency 
to reduce all the psychological differences of sex to one single 
principle—the principle of “ monosexual dominance "—makes 
for oversimplification. The proposition of the * Dominant Sex ” 
is, that human nature is only one, but that it manifests itself in 
two psychological types whose development depends on the 
relatively dominant or subordinate róle which a group is called 
upon to play in society. This theory is a very important step 


1]bid., p. 15. 
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towards a functional view of psychological traits. It is a first 
attempt to see attitudes and behaviour patterns not in themselves 
but in their dependence on specific social organizations of which 
they are expressions. But the Vaertings overlook, firstly, the 
almost unlimited number of possible variations in social patterns 
and in psychological types. They think in terms of a contrast 
between the personality of the two sexes such as exists in their 
own society, and they simply reverse it in their application to 
matriarchal societies. But nature, and in this case human nature, 
is much richer than the Vaertings conceive, and it has provided 
innumerable variations of social patterns and personality types. 
“ Human cultures do not fall into one side or the other of a single 
scale," says Margaret Mead in her criticism of the Vaertings.! 


In expecting simple reversals—that if an aspect of social life is not 
specifically sacred, it must be specifically secular; that if men are 
strong women must be weak—we ignore the fact that cultures exercise 
far greater licence than this in selecting the possible aspects of human 
life which they will minimize, overemphasize, ignore. 


Secondly, Mathilde and Mathias Vaerting overestimate the 
part of power in the making of personality. No doubt, the fact 
at an individual belongs to a ruling or a suppressed group» 
greatly colours his outlook and affects his character. But it 
certainly is a mistake to think of dominance as the only deter- 
minant factor of personality. Among the many influences which 
Society exercises upon the formation of character the fact of a 
relative power-position is only one and must be scen in its right 
Proportions. The attempt to single out one aspect and to use 
1t as a sort of master-key that opens all the secret doors to person- 
ality-traits, leads to a distortion of facts and to an undue simplifica- 
tion, Neither is power the only constituent of personality, nor 
18 society divided into two groups of Haves and Have-nots along 
a line which marks the division of the sexes. It becomes evident 
that the Vaertings, free as they are from the “ master-class bias ” 
of which they accuse other historians, have fallen victims to 
a servant-class bias which is only a reversal of it. Their theory 
s ideology for being in opposition to prevailing 
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differences on the mind, instead of gradually restricting their 
significance to what is provable from carefully selected evidence. 
It is fairly apparent that the authors started their work with 
a certain conception, fixed a priori, which they set out to prove, 
and they selected their material to fit into their theory. Their 
method, therefore, is very often deductive. Such statements as, 
e.g. : “ The absence of prostitution where women rule is therefore 
a self-evident phenomenon (sic), a necessary outcome of the work- 
ing of the law of reversal,” ! is a conclusion which already takes 
for granted the principle which they are only about to prove. 
It is not our task hereto criticize the value of the Vaertings’ 
anthropological evidence. Our main concern is to reveal the 
ideological basis underlying scientific research. And there the 
framework of the Vaertings’ study seems to be set beforehand, as 
already stated, by the acceptance of a theory which is a modifica- 
tion of Marx’s philosophy of history. We find Marx’s doctrine 
that ideologies are the superstructure of the economic conditions 
of a society transformed into the Vaertings’ theory that so-called 
* masculine ? and “feminine” traits are psychological mani- 
festations of an either dominant or subordinate social position. 
We recognize Marx’s concept of history in terms of class-struggles 
in the Vaertings’ assumption of a pendulum movement between 
female and male domination. In their view evolution went from . 
an original state in which women ruled, to a state of masculine 
domination, passing through a transitory phase of sex equality 
(in which, for instance, the Teutons were found at the time. of 
Tacitus) ; the Vaertings see, to-day, the pendulum swinging 
back and, at the present stage, approaching again an intermediate 
State of equality. They think that the change was a necessary 
consequence of the abuses to which any hegemony ultimately 
leads owing to its inner laws—just as Marx thought capitalism 
would work itself out and change, more or less automatically, 
into a socialist state. h 
Finally, like Marx, the Vaertings conceive of a utopian state 
ofa “ classless ” society in the future which, in terms of their study, 
means a society in which neither sex dominates and in which sex 
differences are reduced to the physiologically unavoidable mini- 
mum. In that society everyone, no matter whether man or 
woman, will be valued as an individual, according to his or her 
personal merits, and not as a member of any defined group. 
“ Equality of rights will bring the golden age of the highest 


1 The Dominant Sex, p. 52+ 
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possible development of individuality and the highest Mind. 
sexual happiness. It will bridge the gulf which mono ee 
dominance opens between the sexes, the gulf across which sparg 
and sexual harmony can today so rarely be established. Tn 
their description of the ideal state of the future, which will bring 
a “climax of intimacy and happiness" into family life,* the 
Vaertings let themselves be carried away by their enthusiasm 
and become almost lyrical. It is here that the emotional trend 
underlying the study becomes most obvious. : 

The parallel with Marx is, however, not complete: it does 
not go as far as to include a dictatorship of women as the necessary 
preliminary stage to the ideal “ classless ” society. For Mathilde 
and Mathias Vaerting hopethat we may beable tostabilize the pen- 
dulum at the moment when, on its way back, it has again reached 
the point of a complete balance of power between the sexes. 

The stress on the connection between the Vaertings’ theory 
and Marxism may have given the impression that the ** Dominant 
Sex” was an “ Equalitarian Manifesto " rather than a scientific 
approach to the problem of sex differences. 

To a certain extent this may, in fact, be the case. But though 
the enquiry is based on thinking which, in many respects, seems 
wishful rather than scientific, it has the merit not only of supplying 
some striking evidence for their case, bound to have an enormous 
appeal to all those who sympathize with the Women’s Cause, 
but mainly of being an attempt to see the psychological traits of 
masculinity and femininity in their social context, as functions 
of the social structure, and not as static qualities. This dynamic 
conception of human traits represents a valuable contribution 
to true sociological thought. In the history of thought new 
methods of looking at things nearly always present themselves first 
in exaggerated terms which are used in order to stress their 


differential point of approach, It is then left to later discussions 


to develop the qualifications under which the new observations 
are valid. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL APPROACH : 
MARGARET MEAD 


This attitude of taking a functional view of things has been 
widely adopted in the social sciences. It is one of the essential 
characteristics of sociology ; it finds expression in modern anthro- 
pology ; and now it is being applied to psychology as well. 

Modern anthropology has gone a step further than the Vaert- 
ings. It tends to regard each culture as a complete entity of 
which social characters, the attitudes of its members, and the 
prevailing behaviour patterns are just as much a part as its laws, 
customs and institutions. The Vaertings selected one funda- 
mental principle common to all societies—that of social power 
—and related it to certain sets of psychological traits. "They 
picked out one specific phenomenon, “ monosexual dominance ”, 
and traced it in different social systems, leaving out of account 
all other aspects which together compose a culture. This 
method is sufficient to prove their case, namely that there is 
a connection between certain character-traits, usually termed 
* masculine", and domination, and between other traits, 
commonly called “ feminine » and social submission. This 
procedure has all the advantages, but also all the limitations 
of an abstraction. It is as if, for instance, a psychologist were 
to study single clements of the human mind (for instance 
memory, attention, intelligence, etc.), but should disregard the 
total aspect of personality. This is, in fact, what psychologists 
have done for a very long time, and they have produced a 
à wealth of very necessary knowledge and most valuable observa- 
tions. 'These studies of particular details form, so to speak, 
the bricks of which the edifice of psychology is composed. 
More recent schools of psychology, however, have adopted the 
view that one cannot do justice to human personality by the 
Observation and summing up of single traits. Living organisms 
generally, and human beings in particular, are more than the 
. Sum total of single elements. The same psychological trait may 
have very different causes and different meanings in various 
individuals. Those statistical methods which describe persons 
in terms of their measured abilities have proved to be inadequate 
for the understanding of human character and personality. . It 
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is the merit of Freud and the various psycho-analytical schools 
to have emphasized the necessity of studying a person's life-history, 
his particular circumstances and experiences, in order to under- 
stand what part single features play in the total make-up of. 
personality.  Gestalt-theory, too, has maintained that the whole 
gives meaning to its parts and therefore has precedence over 
them. The fact of being part of an integrated unit imparts a 
special quality to each and all elements which therefore cannot 
be understood disconnectedly. 

A similar view has been adopted by modern anthropology 
with regard to human societies. (It is worth noting that, here 
: again, changes in the scientific outlook have become apparent in 
different branches of knowledge more or less simultaneously.) 
It arose as a natural reaction to the dangerously increasing 
.specialization of the sciences during recent decades. Contem- 
porary anthropology views individual cultures in the same way 
as contemporary psychology views individual persons : as unique 


and integral entities. “ Each culture creates distinctively the 
social fabric in which the human spirit can wrap itself safely 
and intelligibly . . . Each people makes this fabric differently, 


selects some clues and ignores others, emphasizes a different 
sector of the whole arc of human potentialities.” 1 

This total and comprehensive aspect of society opens new 
ways of understanding social organization as well as human 
character. In an integrated culture each part has a certain 
function, Behaviour patterns and human attitudes are no less 
part of the social mechanism than codes, rituals, customs and 
mores. In a cultural system all these parts are in harmony. 
The whole rhythm of culture would be upset unless all the parts 
were in tune with each other. The chaos we are witnessing in 
our contemporary civilization bears out the truth of this fact. 
The disharmony between technical and moral development, 
between science and religion, and between contradictory ideals 
and beliefs, has created a state of confusion which is apparent 
no less on the objective side of our culture, i.c. in the field of 
economics and social institutions, than in its subjective sphere, 
in the personality structure of contemporary man. 

A functional view of culture implies that attitudes and feelings 
are not only in a high degree moulded by the social climate in 
which they develop (this being the Vaertings’ assumption), but 


1 Margaret Mead: Sex and Temperament in Three 
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that they have an active part to play in the smooth functioning 
ofasociety. They are one of the instruments by which a society 
regulates its activities—and a very powerful instrument at that. 
Attitudes and beliefs, being largely rooted in the subconscious 
sphere of personality, are more compulsive than laws and regula- 
tions. The attitude of submissiveness, for instance, cultivated 
in women, was a far more effective means of their subjection 
than marriage laws and church precepts. 

This does not mean that culture exercises a systematic pressure 
on human attitudes in order to use them as “ instruments " for 
certain purposes. If the use of the term instrument gives this 
impression it would be inexact. The fact that human attitudes 
are a powerful and stabilizing factor in any culture must not 
be confused with the question of their origin. It is true that 
Society could not function if its subjective side, as expressed in 
human attitudes, beliefs and opinions, were not a counterpart 
of and in accord with its objective, factual conditions. But the 
attitudes arise spontaneously by the psychological fact that 
physical data are given to the human mind in the form of values. 
The objects constituting our experience are not just “ natural " 
things independent of any valuation, but by their contact with 
the human mind they accept a certain meaning and evoke 
a subjective standpoint, ie. an attitude.! Thus social reality 
presents itself under two aspects correlated with each other: in 
the objective form of values and the subjective form of attitudes. 
Only if we keep this in mind are we able to understand the 
‚Social mechanism. 

'The fact that culture creates and gives sanction to certain 
standards of personality, i.c. the fact that society to a considerable 
extent directs the feelings and attitudes of its members in the 
Same way as it regulates their behaviour—not only by rules but 
by consent, example and education, has long been generally 
accepted in the history of literature. It is a very peculiar pheno- 
menon that a fact established and taken for granted in one 
department of human knowledge should have failed to penetrate 
general consciousness, and moreover, that the acceptance of its 
implications should have met with considerable psychological 
resistance. The tenacity with which many of the psychologists 
€ven to-day cling to their abstraction of the “ Normal Man” 
15, in fact, astonishing. 

! Viz. the excellent methodological notes in W. I. Thomas’ and Florian Znaniecky's 
The Polish Peasant in Europe and America (Knopf, New York, 1927). 
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Anyone familiar with the history of European literature is 
aware of the fact that changes of style are more than mere 
expressions of a new sense of literary form. "They are symptoms 
of a change in the socially approved pattern of personality. The 
biologically determined * human nature had not changed when 
the sagacious, stoic and cool sage of the eighteenth century gave 
way to the sentimental, passionate type of Rousseau's time. 
There were periods of “ Storm and Stress ” in which impetuosity 
and a revolutionary temperament were just as much part of the 
style as long hair and fluttering ties, and they alternated with 
times in which disappointments in love caused innumerable 
young men to share the sufferings of Werther. On the same soil 
the same human race has produced in series temperamental types 
as widely different as visionary mystics and Babbitts. 

The implication which psychologists have been reluctant to 
recognize is that, within the wide range of human possibilities, 
under the impact of culture, people develop some characteristics 
and neglect others, and that they live up to certain standards set 
for them by their society. Organic nature sets the limits to the 
range of cultural forms. But within those limits the number of 
variations is almost infinite. Biologically determined human 
nature is a condition of the development of personality traits, not 
the cause—as psycho-analysts contend. To have sufficiently 
adequate material is a necessary condition of building a house ; 
the reasons why we build it, and why we build it in a certain 
way, may be manifold and are a different proposition altogether. 
Trying to single out any one reason why a culture should develop 
a certain character type would be an oversimplification. The 
fact of a literary style, and concomitantly of a characterological 
fashion, cannot be explained by any single factor, be it the state 
of economic development, the political situation, historic events, 
new scientific discoveries, or the imitation of eminent examples. 
The concurrence of all these, and probably many other, circum- 
stances is responsible for the creation of a fashion. 

In the same way a society attributes different social rôles, 
sets different standards, for men and women, rich and poor, old 
and young, at a given time. ^ 

The enormous impact socially sanctioned patterns have on 
the development of human abilities is well illustrated by a striking 
example given by Margaret Mead : among the Mundugumor 
people of New Guinea to be born with the umbilical cord wound 
round one's neck. is considered to be the sign of a future artist. 
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The association in the minds of those people of a specific and 
very exceptional manner of birth with the ability to paint is so 
strong that as a psychological consequence “ only those who 
are so born can paint good pictures, while the man born without 
a strangulating cord labours humble and unarrogant, and never 
attains any virtuosity ". 

Margaret Mead is convinced that of the thousand and one 
innate differences between men and women insisted upon in our 
society “ there are many which show no more immediate relation- 
ship to the biological facts of sex than does ability to paint to 
manner of birth ”.+ 

In order to get to the root of the problem and to investigate 
the connection between the mental traits and biological facts of 
sex—or, as Margaret Mead puts it, in order to discover * the, 
cultural plot behind human relations " ?—Margaret Mead went 
to New Guinea and' studied three different primitive societies : 
the mountain-dwelling Arapesh, the river-dwelling Mundugumor, 
and the lake-dwelling Tchambuli. 

' The reasons for choosing primitive cultures for the study of 
Social problems are obvious: These primitive societies offer 
examples of social organizations in their simplest form. They 
are the nearest possible approach to the ideal laboratory condition 
of reducing complex phenomena to their simple basic elements. 
* 5... here we have the drama of civilization writ small, a social 
microcosm alike in kind but different in size and magnitude ”’.® 

In contrast to the Vaertings' book this is a field-study based 
on first-hand observation and research. It, furthermore, differs 
from the Vaertings work inasmuch as Margaret Mead did not 
Set out to prove a certain theory fixed beforehand. The con- 
clusions which she drew from her study were not made to conform 
with her preconceived ideas. It is true that when she decided 
to investigate the cultural roots of sex temperaments she started 
vour of social conditioning of character 


With a certain bias in fa ide ; : 
traits. But she was convinced, as she admits in the introduction 


to her book, that there was such a thing as a “ natural sex tem- 
Different cultures would present us with different 
mal, and the task of the scientist would 
be to distil, so to speak, that “ natural sex temperament " from 
all cultural accessories by a process of comparative analysis. To 
discover this “ natural sex temperament ” Miss Margaret Mead 
set out on her journey. She came back with the conviction that 


! Ibid., p. xvi. 2 Ibid., p. xviii. @  ?Ibid, p. xvi. 
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the object of her enquiry was but a phantom—“ that the tempera- 
ments which we regard as native to one sex ” are instead “ mere 
variations of human temperament to which the members of either 
or both sexes may, with more or less success in the case of different 
individuals, be educated to approximate”. Her conclusion, in 
other words, is that the biological facts of sex difference are 
irrelevant to the social characters of men and women, and that 
these are merely arbitrary constructs. 

Does, then, Margaret Mead confirm the Vaertings' assump- 
tion that the personality-traits of either sex are the function of 
their relative social position? Emphatically not. ** While every 
culture has in some way institutionalized the rôles of men and 
women, it has not necessarily been in terms of contrast between 
the prescribed personalities of the two sexes, nor in terms of 
dominance or submission.” ? Margaret Mead goes on to say : 


No culture has failed to seize upon the conspicuous facts of age and 
sex in some way, whether it be the convention of one Philippine tribe 
that no man can keep a secret, the Manus' assumption that only men 
enjoy playing with babies, the Toda prescription of almost all domestic 
work as too sacred for women, or the Arapesh insistence that women’s 
heads are stronger than men's. In the division of labour, in dress, 
in manners, in social and religious functioning—sometimes in only 4 
few of these respects, sometimes in all—men and women are socially 
differentiated and each sex, as a sex, forced to conform to the róle 
assigned to it. In some societies, these socially defined rôles are mainly 


expressed in dress or occupation with no insistence upon innate 
temperamental differences.? 


The reason inducing Margaret Mead to adopt such radical 
relativism with regard to sex temperaments was the observation 
that among the three primitive societies which she investigated 
one, the Arapesh, displayed homogeneously a temperament which 
we, according to our conceptions, would call feminine ; the other, 
the Mundugumor, showed uniformly characteristics which we 
should attribute to men only ; whereas the third society, that of 
the Tchambuli, has institutionalized contrasting sex tempera- 
ments for men and women which, however, represent a complete 
reversal of the sex attitudes of our own culture—and this in spite 
of the existence of formal patrilineal institutions. 


Both among the Arapesh and the Mundugumor there is 


no ie men and women are different in temperament.. They 
allow them different economic and religious rôles, different skills 


1 Ibid., p. xxii, © ? Ibid., p. xix. ? Ibid., pp. xix-xx. 
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different vulnerabilities to evil magic and supernatural influences . . . 
But any idea that temperamental traits of the order of dominance, 
bravery, aggressiveness, objectivity, malleability, are inalienably 
associated with one sex, as opposed to the other, is entirely lacking.* 


Among the Arapesh—a tribe living in a poor, mountainous 
country on primitive agriculture and the raising of pigs—both 
men ànd women are co-operative, unaggressive, contented, 
responsive to the needs of others, “ maternal ? in their attitude 
towards children, unaware of a powerful sex drive in either sex. 
They belong to one human type undifferentiated with regard to 
either birth or rank or age or sex. Such attitudes traditionally 
ascribed to women in our culture, as “ passivity, responsiveness, 
and the willingness to cherish children”, are set up as a pattern 
for both men and women alike in the Arapesh society. 

In contrast, this “ feminine ” character type is “ outlawed 
for the majority of women as well as for the majority of men” 
in the society of the Mundugumor, a head-hunting tribe, who 
are—women as well as men—a violent, jealous, suspicious people 
of “ruthless aggressive, positively sexed individuals, with the 
maternal cherishing aspects of personality at a minimum”. This 
society, too, has only one standardized pattern for all its members 
without distinctions as to rank, age, or sex (the sole exception, 
mentioned at the beginning, being the class of artists, a category 
apart, segregated by the fact of being born with their umbilical 
cord round their necks). 

Utterly different from either of these tribes is the culture of 
the Tchambuli, a lovable people, dedicated to the pursuit of 
religious and artistic occupations. In this society women are, 
in fact—by custom rather than by institutions—the managing, 
dominating part. They represent a robust, practical, possessive 
type, impersonal in outlook, definite in their plans, concerned 
With the organizing “ businesslike " side of life. They provide 
the food supply for the community by fishing, and they produce 
the principle article of trade, mosquito bags, which, like the fish, 
are bartered for other commodities with neighbouring tribes. 
They are “ actively sexed and willing to initiate sex relations ”. 

In contrast, men are delicate and responsive, emotionally 
dependent, playful and unpractical, coquettish and rather timid 
in matters of sex, shy of meeting with refusal. They are chiefly 
engaged in artistic and other non-utilitarian pursuits, in dancing, 
painting, carving, and the elaboration of their decorative costumes. 


1Ibid., p. xxi. 
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They are treated by their women with a kindly tolerance, like 
big children. . 

This evidence suggests that such qualities as aggressiveness, 
courage, independence, sexual activity, emotionality, gentleness, 
responsiveness, passivity, and many others which we are used 
to call either * masculine” or “ feminine”, are “as lightly 
linked to sex as are the clothing, the manners, and the form 
of head-dress that a society at a given period assigns to either 
sA 


The evidence is overwhelmingly in favour of the strength of social 
conditioning. In no other way can we account for the almost com- 
plete uniformity with which Arapesh children develop into contented, 
passive, secure persons, while Mundugumor children develop as char- 
acteristically into violent, aggressive, insecure persons. Only to the 
impact of the whole of the integrated culture upon the growing child 
can we lay the formation of the contrasting types. ‘There is no other 


explanation of race, or diet, or selection, that can be adduced to 
explain them. 


‘Margaret Mead is convinced that “ the same infant could 
be developed into a full participant in any of these three cul- 
tures ",* provided the child was settled there very soon after 
SM d the training of a personality type starts in early 

The means by which a society enforces the acceptance, of à 
selected pattern are manifold. “ This choice is embodied in 
every threat of the social fabric—in the care of the young child, 
the games the children play, the songs the people sing, the 
Structure of political organization, the religious observance, the 
art, and the philosophy.” ? Culture creates a coherent back- 


ground, a mould into which characters grow and by which they 
are shaped. 


Societies do not usually institutionalize only one character 


pattern, as in the case of the Arapesh or the Mundugumor. 
More elaborate social organizations will standardize more and 
different types. 3 From the rich material supplied by nature in 
the shape of various temperaments, endowments, intellectual and 
emotional traits, culture may either create one model, “ blending 
them together into a smooth but not particularly distinguished 
whole ” or “ it may isolate each type by making it the basis for 
the approved social personality for an age-group, a sex-group; 


1 Ibid., p. 280. * [bid., p. 281. 3 Ibid., p. 284. 
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a caste-group, or an occupation group ".! Among the Samoans, 
for instance, aggressiveness is a trait thought appropriate for 
middle-aged men of a certain rank. It is regarded as unseemly 
in young people, and any child who displayed aggressive traits 
would be “ punished with opprobrium ”. Our own society has 
in the same way selected single traits and institutionalized them 
in different classes, sects, occupational groups, sexes, etc. 

An instance given by Margaret Mead is the characteristic 
behaviour pattern expected from a doctor. ** Bed-side manners ” 
are, as Margaret Mead says, “ the natural behaviour of some 
temperaments, and made the standard behaviour of the general 
practitioner in the medical profession ".* The physician must 
either naturally, i.e. by temperament, be fitted for this pattern 
or must try to learn it and adopt, at least, its outward char- 
acteristics. : 

Similarly, Quakers display a certain attitude and certain 
temperamental traits which are * not necessarily innate char- 
acteristics of many members of the Society of Friends ", but have 
been institutionalized by the sect. 

'The same is true of the social personality of the two sexes, 
with the one essential qualification that a person temperamentally 
unfitted for the behaviour pattern demanded, for instance, by 
the code of the medical profession, would most probably not 
In the sphere of occupations the individual 
in our society is more or less free to choose the profession most 
suitable to his endowments—or, at least, to avoid those for which 
he is unsuited by nature. With regard to the patterns provided 
by culture for the two sexes this is unfortunately not the case ; 
à person is irrevocably born into one of two groups and has to 
adopt, once and for ever, the standards provided for it. 


become a doctor. 


The traits that occur in some members of each sex are specially 
assigned to one sex and disallowed in the other. The history of the 
social definition of sex differences is filled with such arbitrary arrange- 
ments in the intellectual and artistic field, but because of the assumed 
congruence between physiological and emotional endowment we have 
been less able to recognize that a similar arbitrary selection is being 


made among emotional traits also.? 


If a society finds it useful, such is the argument of Margaret 
Mead, to establish a certain character pattern for a group of its 
members it will do so without regard to their actual qualities, 


1 Ibid., p. 285. 2 Ibid., p. 285. 3 [bid., p. 286. 
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and it will, in almost all cases, succeed in shaping their person- 
alities to its intents and purposes. 
* 


Ifa Society insists that warfare is the major occupation for the 
male sex, it is therefore insisting that all male children display bravery 
and pugnacity. Even if the insistence upon the differential bravery 
of men and women is not made articulate, the difference in occupation 
makes this point implicitly. When, however, a society goes further 
and defines men as brave and women as timorous, when men are for- 
bidden to show fear and women are indulged in the most flagrant 
display of fear, a more explicit element enters in. Originally two 
variations of human temperament, a hatred of fear or willingness to 
display fear, they have been socially translated into inalienable aspects 
of the personalities of the two sexes. And to that defined sex-person- 


ality every child will be educated, if a boy, to suppress fear, if a girl, 
to show it.! 


There are, of course, persons constitutionally unfitted to accept 
a standard prescribed for the group into which they are born. 
A very strong innate disposition in a direction opposed to the 
norm of his group may not allow an individual to “ wear perfectly 
the garment of personality that his society has fashioned for 
him ”.? He then will become an outsider, a maladjusted person, 
unable to fulfil the functions provided for him by society, and 
liable to become either a crank or a criminal. Apart from those 
“deviants which are physiologically inadequate, have defective 
organs, glands, intelligence” there are, in addition, cultural 
deviants, “individuals who are at variance with the values of 
their society. A type of unadjusted persons whose failure to 
conform does not rest upon his own weakness and defect, nor to 
accident, or to disease, but to a fundamental discrepancy between 
his innate disposition and his society’s standards ”.3 Thus, à 
violent, assertive temperament would make a person an outcast 
in the Arapesh society. The qualities which are the norm among 
the Mundugumor—ruthlessness, aggression, strong sex drive— 
would, if found in an Arapesh, make him a maladjusted, thwarted, 
and probably utterly unhappy individual. Vice Versa, a kind- 
hearted, contented, or timid nature would among the Mun- 
dugumor bring a person into an outcast position comparable to 
that of our village idiot. Among the Tchambuli the possessive, 

? Ibid., p. 287. 

2 Ibid., p. 289. 
?Ibid. p. 292. Margaret Mead is here in accordance with Ruth Benedict, 


who, in Patterns of Culture, exposes a very similar pence 
Boston, and Routledge, London, Tod similar theory (Houghton Mifllin ; 
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dominating, practically-minded male and the timid, delicate, 
responsive female would be the maladjusted types. The more 
rigid a society is, and the less variations of personality-patterns 
it admits, the greater is its liability to create a class of outcasts, 
ie. of socially useless, unhappy, sometimes even dangerous, 
individuals. The richer a society is in possible variations, and 
the less standardized the attitudes of its members are, the greater 
is the chance of every individual to deyelop his innate faculties 
in the highest degree. The chances of happiness for the 
individual increase with the increasing complexity of society— 
“ by the mere existence of values different from those ‘ appropri- 
ate? to one's own group, a compensation is offered which makes 
life more bearable".! At the same time society would gain 
immensely by the recognition of many individual differences in 
temperament and endowment. a 

Where writing is accepted as a profession that may be pursued 
by either sex with perfect suitability, individuals who have the ability 
to write need not be debarred from it by their sex, nor need they, if 
they do write, doubt their essential masculinity or femininity . . - 
We must recognize that beneath the superficial classifications of sex 
and race the same potentialities exist, recurring generation after genera- 
tion, only to perish because society has no place for tliem.? 

The aim is, not to press individuals into categories fixed 
for them beforehand, but, instead, to shape our educational 
institutions in such a way as to enable the development of all 
existing abilities, however particular, and to encourage every 


child on the basis of its actual temperament. 


No skill, no special aptitude, no vividness of imagination or pre- 
cision of thinking would go unrecognized because the child who 
Possessed it was of one sex rather than the other. No child would be 
relentlessly shaped to one pattern of behaviour, but instead there 
should be many patterns, in a world that had learned to allow to each 
individual the pattern which was most congenial to his gifts. 


This is idealism in the best liberal tradition. If one tried to 
fix a label to the ideology behind Mrs. Mead’s study, it would 
be * Democratic Planning ". The study shows social science at 
the cross-road : on the one hand it has discovered the mechanism 
of social processes ; on the other it realizes the immense dangers 
of putting those instruments into the hands of sorcerer's appren- 
tices. The knowledge that attitudes and personality traits are 


! Ibid., p. 315. ? Ibid., p. 321. 3 Ibid., p. 321. 
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socially produced—the basic conclusion of Margaret Mead’s book 
—is a magic formula for anyone who “looks forward to a 
planned order of society". But everything depends on who 
uses it, and to what purpose it is used. In the hands of a totali- 
tarian sorcerer this formula would be used to produce uniformity, 
rigid control, a short-termed and one-sided efficiency, and endless 
monotony and frustration. That is why Margaret Mead hastens 
to explain that her formula, the key to social planning, can, if 
used wisely, produce the ideal of the Greatest Happiness of the 
Greatest Number for an indefinite time. Plan for Variety ! 
Or: Plan for Democracy !—that is the moral to be drawn from 
her study. 

Applied to the case of woman there are two wrong ways of 
planning, as opposed to one right way. The system prevailing 
until recently was the standardization of two sex temperaments 
as two “ clearly contrasting, complementary, antithetical ? per- 
sonality types. All institutions of society were modelled to 
convey and to impress -this dual standard, to the detriment of 
the many intermediate types which did not find enough scope 
within the prescribed standards to express their particular ten- 
dencies. Many thwarted personalities of either sex are the 
victims of this dualism. 

An at least equally harmful procedure would be the abolition 
of distinctions altogether, entailing a “ sacrifice in complexity "- 
This danger is particularly acute in times of a changing tradition. 
The gradual admission of women into a man-made society 
involves the risk of the universal adoption of one, the masculine, 
pattern. Society would gain nothing, but, on the contrary; 
would become considerably poorer, if in the process of women’s 
emancipation all those qualities traditionally regarded as feminine 
were to be outlawed altogether. “The dangerous standardiza- 
tion of attitudes that disallows every type of deviation is greatly 
reinforced if neither age nor sex nor religious belief is regarded 
eee predisposing certain individuals to hold minority 

Society needs, for its own progress and for the benefit of its 
members, opportunities for expressing as many “ minority atti- 
tudes” as there are differences in temperament and native 
endowment. 


Historically our own cultur 


i € has relied for the creati ich and 
contrasting values upon many eation of ric 


artificial distinctions, the most striking 
1 Ibid., p. 315. 
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of which is sex. It will not be by the mere abolition of these distinc- 
tions that society will develop patterns in which individual gifts are 
given place instead of being forced into an ill-fitting mould. -If we 
are to achieve a richer culture, rich in contrasting values, we must 
recognize the whole gamut of human potentialities, and so weave a 
less arbitrary fabric, one in which each diverse human gift will find 


a fitting place.! 


It would be easy to produce a long list of examples from 
history and literature in support of this thesis of Margaret Mead. 
But to do so would be outside the framework of this study. Its 
object is to introduce the speakers and to try to trace their 
ideological background—not to enter into discussion or to supply 
examples in support of their cause. There is, however, one case 
in point which is worth quoting as an ilustration of what 
Margaret Mead has stated in general terms. The particular 
instance is that of Virginia Woolf, who is said to have written 
the finest English prose of her time and who was tormented by 
the conflict of being a woman, i.e. expected to conform to a 
Set pattern of behaviour and attitudes—a pattern which she in 
one of her essays labelled * the Angel of the House "—and, of 
having, what is called a “ masculine mind ". This dilemma 
occupied a dominant place in her thoughts and was constantly 
on her mind, though at the same time she was aware that it was 


fatal for anyone who writes to think of their sex. It is fatal to be a 
man or woman pure and simple ; one must be woman manly or man 
womanly. It is fatal for a woman to lay the least stress on any griev- 

` ance; to plead even with justice any cause; in any way to speak 
consciously as a woman. And fatal is no figure of speech ; for any- 
thing written with that conscious bias is doomed to death.” 


This is, as Virginia Woolf sees it, one of the main reasons 
why Fascism has not been able to produce any work of poetry 
or fiction worth mentioning. The one-sided stress on virility, 
on “ unmitigated masculinity ", produces a ground unfruitful for 
art. * Poetry,” she says, “ ought to have a mother as well as a 
father.” The blame for a great deal of sterility in literature— 
and equally in the other arts—rests upon “all who have brought 
about a state of sex-consciousness ", that is upon conditions 
Which, by assigning certain character-traits to certain biological 
classes, create conflicts and inhibitions in those who do not fit 

! 


1 Ibid., p. 322. 
2 This and the following quotations are taken from the final pages of 4 Room of 


One’s Own (Hogarth Press, London, 1929). 
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into the character-pattern provided for the group to which they, 
physiologically, belong. 


All this pitting of sex against sex, of quality against quality ; all this 
claiming of superiority and imputing of inferiority, belong to the 
private-school stage of human existence where there are “ sides , and 
it is necessary for one side to beat another side and of the utmost 
importance to walk up to a platform and receive from the hands of 
the headmaster himself a highly ornamental pot. As people mature 
they cease to believe in sides or in Headmasters or in highly ornamental 
pots... So long as you write what you wish to write, that is all that 
matters . . . But to sacrifice a hair of the head of your vision, à 
shade of its colour, in deference to some Headmaster with a silver pot 
in his hand or to some professor with a measuring-rod up his sleeve; 
is the most abject treachery, and the sacrifice of wealth and chastity 


which used to be said to be the greatest of human disasters, a mere 
‘flea-bite in comparison. 


Here we have, applied to one particular department of 


culture, the case put forward by Margaret Mead in general 
terms. In either case we meet with the claim of a person to 
be judged on his or her own, individual merits instead of being 
included under a general heading and subjected to collective 
judgment. This is a claim common to all minority groups 
against whom there exist discriminations in a society, whether 
it be on racial, religious or other grounds. It is characteristic 
that the protest against the inclusion under a general sex type 
should come from women although, obviously, it must be equally 
hard for some men to live up to the masculine standards of 
both Margaret Mead and Virginia 
© society of valuable talent and 


be assumed to be implied in their proposition—but with the 
psychological ill-effects of arbitrary restrictions on the develop- 
ment of individuals and with the resulting evil consequences for 
the advance of culture. They both agree that freedom from 
standardization is a necessary condition for the self-fulfilment of 
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individuals, and that complexity of culture is the only guarantor 
of its progress. 

There is, it seems, one objection to be made against Margaret 
Mead's interpretation of the social forces at work shaping the 
character patterns of personality. Margaret Mead appears to 
be somewhat inclined to personify * Culture". As she con- 
ceives it, Culture becomes a sort of independent being which, 
at its own discretion, creates various forms out of the human 
raw-material at its disposal. Just as a painter distributes colours 
on his canvas, sets a stroke of red here, a point of blue there, 
following only the laws of his imagination, so culture, in Margaret 
Mead’s description, arbitrarily distributes temperaments on the 
huge canvas of human society. But Culture is too complex a 
phenomenon to be taken as prima causa. The problem remains : 
Who created the Creator? 

It is probably true, as Margaret Mead says, that no “ explana- 
tion of race or diet or selection" could account for the char- 
acterological differences between the three primitive peoples 
she investigated. But this does not preclude the possibility of 
other explanations. We may well wonder, for instance, whether 
the “bedside manners" which we associate with members 
of the medical profession are—as Margaret Mead assumes— 
the * natural behaviour of some temperaments ?, selected and 
institutionalized by culture as the “ standard behaviour of the 
general practitioner » or whether they are not rather the result 
of centuries of practice in the medical profession which have 
developed a type of behaviour in accordance with the best 
interest of the practitioner as well as of the patient. It is 
equally questionable whether, in Margaret Mead’s words : 


d that because it is convenient for a mother to 
wish to care for her child, this is a trait with which women have been 


more generously endowed by a carefully teleological process of evolu- 
tion. We have assumed that because men have hunted, an activity 
requiring enterprise, bravery, and initiative, they have been endowed 
with these useful attributes as part of their sex temperament. 


It would rather seem as if it were not only convenient for 
us to assume that a certain relation between a given occupa- 
tion and a corresponding type of character existed but, more 
likely, that certain situations, particularly if repeated in many 
generations, result in developing certain definite psychological 


characteristics. 


We have assume 


igex and Temperament, p. 286. 
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This means that, even if we agree with Margaret Mead that 
* Nature" may not have predestined men to be hunters and 
have fitted them particularly with certain psychological traits 
to carry out the job, we do not agree with her that “ Culture ” 
has arbitrarily associated the characteristics of “ enterprise, 
bravery and initiative" with the profession of hunters, just as 
the colours of a flag are associated with a certain regiment. The 
connection between psychological traits and occupational types 
is not as superficial as that. We therefore cannot admit her 
concept of “arbitrary selection among emotional traits” and 
would not concede such an important réle to chance. 

True, one must not expect science to have rational explana- 
tions ready for everything. Even such old and well-established 
systems as those of the Natural Sciences have to-day come to a 
point where their protagonists frankly admit that, for all our 
systematic knowledge and experience, there is still a residue of 
phenomena which they cannot—and perhaps will never be able, 
to—explain. This is even more true of the newer sciences, such 
as psychology and sociology, which, apart from being young 
and lacking a body of traditional knowledge, have the additional 
disadvantage of dealing in a field in which the objects of study 
are identical with its subjects. All solutions sociology can offer 
to-day are of a more or less tentative character and will have to 
be borne out by later investigations and methodical research. 
But it seems that the attempt, at least, at a rational explanation 
should be made—with all caution and with the willingness to 
revise one’s own solution if and when a better one is found. 
That means that one should in the field of sociological theory 
adopt a sort of trial and error method, because only in this 
Way can one hope to build up a system of knowledge and to 
approach nearer to truth, 

The hypostasis of one single principle, the stipulation of any 
one “ first cause ”, has carefully to be avoided. The temptation 
to make this kind of simplification is very great as it is based on 
the structure of human intelligence itself. To crave for an 
explanation of the complex universe in terms of'a few funda- 
mental causes is a characteristic feature of the human mind 
which derives a particular satisfaction from any theory assuming 
one single and perennial principle as the basis of all empirical 
phenomena. The search for the one basic principle underlying 
the diversity of experience can be traced from the historical 
beginnings of philosophy and science to the present day. The 
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first systems of thought handed down to us are attempts at finding 
one primary substance (either water, or air, or the “ Infinite ") 
or one primary principle (the Number of Pythagoras, the “ Nous ” 
of Anaxagoras, etc.) as the basis of all existence. Monotheism 
is an expression of the same psychological tendency in the sphere 
of religion. Underlying all those systems in the endeavour to 
find one common denominator for all the rationally inexplicable 
facts. 

The development of science has, by supplying more and 
more rational explanations, gradually decreased the realm of 
irrationality and thus restricted the domain of religion. The 
enormous progress which natural science made, mainly in the 
nineteenth century, and the vast expansion of control over 
hitherto undefinable forces which it involved, created an enthu- 
siastic optimism as to the power of science to find rational explana- 
tions for everything. The attitude generally adopted during the 
last decades of the nineteenth century, and still prevalent to-day, is 
a “common readiness to extend an excited welcome to explana- 
tion whether of species or social phenomena by general laws ” 
(Morley). In the enthusiasm of this * excited welcome” the 
fact that the new theory is only a secularized form of religion— 
the fact that it only covers with a new name the old “ residue of 
irrationality ”=—is frequently overlooked. But a name is not yet 
an explanation and the supersession of God or Providence by 
such other elementary principles as Nature, or Economic Sub- 
structure, or—in Margaret Mead’s case—Culture, does not 
greatly add to our knowledge of the universe as long as it is 
presented as a final cause. As such it merely substitutes one 
name for another and its acceptance is equally based on an act 
of faith. It is different if submitted as a working hypothesis, i.e. 
view which draws attention to one chain of causa- 

tion among various others, without falling into the mistake of a 
' cultural determinism. But, as R. E. Park said, he who explains 
everything by one thing explains nothing. EM. 

'The culture-pattern approach is a valuable addition to our 
knowledge if it is considered one of the many “ perspectives " 
(to use the term of K. Mannheim’s Sociology of Knowledge), 
revealing one segment of reality to which, however, the others 
have to be added, or, better, with which the others have to 
be confronted in order to complement each other in a more 


comprehensive view. 


as a point of 
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CHAPTER X 
THE SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH: W. I. THOMAS 


Sociology, in its application of a causal system to social 
processes, is based on the assumption that society as a whole, 
and man as part of it, forms, in any given situation, the final 
point of an infinite chain of cause and effect. 

This notion, that man is the result of a long dynamic process 
and not of àn instantaneous creation, has been the basic con- 
cept of modern science. At first, it was understood only in a 
phylogenetic sense, but it is now applied to historical evolution 
as well. 1 
. To discover the rules and the system of this development 
in terms of natural, not supernatural, causation, has been the 
aim -of all sciences concerned with human beings—biology, 
anthropology, psychology, sociology, etc.—for well over a century 
now. Man, therefore, as seen by science, is not the product 
of an act of creation—be it by God, or Nature, or Culture—but 
has become what he is in a slow, gradual development the prin- 
ciples of which are the sole object of scientific study. 

It is rather unfortunate that the development of science 
ory of a kind of class-struggle between 
In the clash of ideas everybody has to 
take sides for one party and against the other, and when an 
older theory is thrown overboard the kernel of truth which it 
contained is very frequently discarded with the rest. For Natural 
Selection against Divine Creation (or vice versa) was one stage 
of the struggle. For Nature against Nurture is another stage. 
Biologists were the champions in the former fight, and after 
they had survived the combat against the theologians, socio- 
logists entered the arena and the struggle went on—this time 
about the preponderant influence of either heredity or environ- 
«ment in the conditioning of human beings. As the conflict is 
fought with so much passion as well as intellectual power and 
scientific evidence, it has become more and more difficult to 
distinguish the respective merits of either case. “‘ The spirit 
of oppugnancy " does only too often take “command of the 


process of truth-secking ”.” 


1J. M. Robertson : A History of Freetho 
London, 1929). 
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The increasing specialization of science has, moreover, added 
to the confusion, and to-day we have come to a stage where, 
for instance, such a psychological phenomenon as mother-love 
is explained by biologists as a natural instinct, by biochemists 
as dependent on the supply of manganese,! and by some anthro- 
pologists as a behaviour pattern conditioned by culture and 
traditional habit. 

Anyone who shall be able to co-ordinate those factious views 
and to adjust them to each other, will render a great service to 
science. He will enable us to make a fair judgment as to the 
extent to which the happiness of an individual depends on the 
experiences of early infancy, on the absence of sexual repression, 
on calcium and phosphorus, or on social conditions favouring 
self-expression. As long as this effort of co-ordination has not 
been made, all our knowledge remains but fragmentary. 

Within the scope of our particular subject one of the books 
least coloured by partisan bias is William I. Thomas’s Sex and 
Society. ? 

Summed up in a single sentence its basic assumption is that 
we are the heirs of our forefathers both in our innate and in our 
acquired qualities. The society in which we live is the product 
of a long evolution during the course of which every stage has 
been wrought upon the preceding one. The atmosphere which 
we breathe and in which we grow up is the sum total of all 
Previous experiences. The heritage which has come down to 
us contains the ingredients of all our past—including the portion 
bequeathed by our animal ancestors. This animal inheritance 
forms the nucleus around which successive generations have 
built their way of life, their habits, their ideas, and their beliefs, 
each generation adding its contribution to the bulk transmitted. 
Transformed, refined, sublimated, the elements, fused together 
into that amalgam Modern Man, are still alive, the basic struc- 
ture is still recognizable. To give one example ? : in the mental 
pattern of modern man we still trace the essential animal interest, 
pursuit. ‘The physical mechanism of the animal which is char- 
acteristically adapted to motion and pursuit (as contrasted to 

* Maintained by one of the leading nutrition-experts of our time in: Newer 


Knowledge of Nutrition, by Dr. E. N. i i 
(Macmillan, Nev EET MacCollum, E. Orient-Keiles and H. G, Day 


? W. I. Thomas: Sex and Society, Studies i; i i 
We : the Social Psych hicago 
meri Press, and T. Fisher Unwin, Tonden, du Modum oos 
. J Taken from W. I. Thomas’ essay on “ The Persistence of Primary Group Norms 
in Present Day Society and Their Influence in our Educational System ”, published 
in Suggestions of Modern Science Concerning Education, (Macmillan, New York, 1918). 
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the lower organisms) has been sublimated into an intellectual 
interest. The original scheme has been preserved, and no 
activity appears to us interesting unless it follows the “ hunting 
pattern. Mechanical activity automatically performed is dull 
and felt as drudgery. Modern division of labour has forced a 
great majority of people into work of this mechanical kind and 
has robbed them of the spontaneity and interest connected with 
those occupations which follow the pursuit scheme. This pattern 
underlies such favoured occupations as scientific research, business 
enterprise, legal and medical callings * and it is expressed in 
various games. The enormous appeal all sorts of sport have for 
modern man can be explained as being a means of satisfying the 
* pursuit interest" of masses of people otherwise deprived of 
this essential stimulus. The alertness which is vital to animal 
life and is a preparatory stage to pursuit, becomes, in man, 
curiosity and “a desire for new experience in the abstract, 
enabling the mind to take an acute interest in any problem 


whatever "'.? 
However, it is not only the kernel which has remained more 


or less intact in the mass of our inheritance : later additions are 
also clearly perceptible in its structure. Many institutions, 
taboos, habits, and fears, of primitive man have, in some modified 
form or other, come down to us without our being aware of 
their primitive origin. They have survived the context in which 
they were born and quite irrationally linger on to-day under 
much changed circumstances. Primitive taboos, for instance, 
persist in the general attitude toward women at the present 
day ; and a division of labour which came into existence at a 
period when the greater physical mobility of man and his superior 
muscular strength were the decisive factors in building up the 
social organization, is still valid at a time when changed tech- 
niques have largely obliterated the differential mobility between 
men and women, and when legal machinery as well as technical 
contrivances have eliminated the disabilities of inferior physical 


strength. 

In order, therefore, 
characteristics properly i 
starting-point and to try to 
as they develop in the con 

1 Cf. Virginia Woolf's definition of a “ highbrow " as a “ person galloping across 


country in pursuit of an idea ” (In The Death of the Moth, London, 1942). | 
2W. T. Thomas : The Persistence of Primary Group Norms in Present Day Society >- +, 
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ways of life and changing circumstances. The problem is there- 
fore to find out, first of all, what is the apparatus with which 
we have been endowed to meet the vicissitudes and adversities 
of life ; and, secondly, how have the changing fortunes affected 
and modified that apparatus. 

In formulating the problem in this way we meet again, right 
from the outset, with the crucial question : how can we dis- 
tinguish between congenital characters and those which have 
been acquired as the result of social developments ? 

In the search for the fundamental organic differences between 
men and women W. I. Thomas believes he has found sufficient 
evidence to establish as his main proposition that males are 
more katabolic, while women are more anabolic. All further 
differences can, in the main, be reduced to this fundamental 
one: Man consumes energy more rapidly, woman is more 
conservative of it. Man therefore is fitted for feats of strength 
and bursts of energy, whereas woman shows more stability and 
endurance. Man’s structural variability is mainly towards 
motion, the variational tendency of woman is towards repro- 
duction. There is conclusive evidence of an association of high 
specific gravity of blood, plentiful haemoglobin, and the katabolic 
constitution of the male. * The fact that women undertake 
changes more reluctantly than men, but adjust themselves to 
changed fortunes more readily, is due to the same metabolic 
difference.” 1 

For the rest, Mr. Thomas's views on biological sex differences 
are mainly based on Havelock Ellis’s theories and therefore need 
not be repeated here. 

W. I. Thomas considers the constitutional differences between 
the sexes—those just mentioned, and those more immediately con- 
nected with reproduction and childbearing—significant enough 
to play a decisive part in primitive social organization and 
division of labour and to have left their mark, both directly 
and indirectly, on the development of human character. 

With regard to the social structure it may be said that on 
account of the more Stationary condition of women and the 
greater mobility of men “ earliest groupings of population were 
about women rather than males”, Women formed the social 
nucleus of primitive organization, that fixed point to which men 
returned from their exploits and around which children grew up. 
The necessities of childbearing and of caring for the young made 


* Sex and Society, op. cit, pp. 35-6. 
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woman the stable element of society. Her need of protection 
for herself and her offspring inclined her to more permanent 
unions. W. I. Thomas, furthermore, asserts that “ woman 
enjoyed a negative superiority by the fact that her sexual appetite 
was not so sharp as that of the male. She exercised the right 
of choice more arbitrarily than has usually been recognized ”. 
Whether this statement is warranted seems questionable in view 
of the very varying opinions held on the subject of woman's 
sex urge in different cultures. To believe King Solomon, for 
instance— ý 


There are three things that are never satisfied, 
Yea, four things say not; “It is enough” : 
The Grave; and the barren womb ; 

The earth that is not filled with water ; 

And the fire that saith not, “ It is enough.” 


(Proverbs xxx. 15, 16.) 

The manifestations of the sex instinct, no less than the views 
held on it, seem to be more subject to cultural influences than is 
usually believed. 

We are on more certain ground, however, with the assump- 
tion that woman was, more than man, identified with the process 
of reproduction and with the raising of children. The child 
was hers and remained a member of her group. She did not 
go to her husband's family after marriage. The house which 
she built was hers. “The germ of social organization was, 
indeed, the woman and her children and her children's children.” 

This was valid as long as society was stable. The róles 
changed when needs of food supply made migration necessary. 
“ The primitive movements of population necessitated by climatic 
change, geological disturbances, the failure of water, or exhaustion 
of the sources of food were occasions for the expression of the 


superior motor disposition of the male and for the dislodgment 
of the female from her position of advantage.” ! To meet this 
ly by their greater 


new situation men were better fitted not on 
mobility but by their superior muscular strength which came 
to play an ever-increasing part in the trials of migration, insofar 
as it involved clashes with other tribes. Migration and expan- 
sion made collisions with the former occupants of territories 
unavoidable and necessitated the development of an aggressive 
spirit as well as of a military organization. 

Military organization and battle afford the great opportunity for 


the individual and mass expression of the superior force-capacity ©! 
1 Op. cit, p. 92- 
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the male. They also determine experimentally which groups and 
which individuals are superior in this respect, and despotism, caste, 
slavery, and the subjection of women are chronic expressions of this 
trial. 


In this way a new social technique brought about a new 
stratification of society and new standards of valuation. ‘‘ When 
chronic militancy developed an organization among the males, 
the political influence of the female was completely shattered. 
At a certain point in history women became an unfree class, pre- 
cisely as slaves became an unfree class—because neither class 
showed a superior fitness on the motor side." To-day, * each 
class is regaining its freedom because the race is substituting 
other forms of decision for violence ". 

Organic sex differences made themselves felt not only in 
matters of primitive social control, but also in the division of 
labour in primitive society. Generally speaking, “ men engaged 
in activities requiring strength, violence, speed, and such craft 
and foresight which follow from the contacts and strains of their 
motor life. Woman's part are the slow, unspasmodic, routine 
and stationary occupations”. As a consequence of her bodily 
habits and the presence of children, women’s attention was 
mainly directed to objects lying closer at hand and her energies 
found expression in connection with these objects. Thus, women 
developed constructive and industrial activities connected with 
the house, with food, clothing, etc. They were the first agricul- 
turists, potters, basket-makers, weavers, dyers, tanners, etc. 

There is no doubt that the labours of early women were 
exacting, incessant, varied and hard, and that, if a catalogue of 
primitive forms of labour were made, woman would be found 
doing five things where man did one.” 2 It is perhaps worth 
noting that this comparative dispersion of energies into many 
different channels went on through the ages and is still char- 
acteristic of women’s work to-day. It may account, in part, 
for the absence of great achievements on women’s record, for 
concentration is one of the essential necessities for creative activity. 

In early society women wielded the main sources of wealth, 
they were the owners of the house, the producers of food, they 
provided shelter and security. Economically therefore man was 
dependent on woman. * The withdrawal of woman from labour 
Is a fairy recent development, conditioned by later considera- 
tions," among which the social prestige connected with wealth 


1! Op. cit., p. 93. ? Op. cit., p. 124. 
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played an important part. ' Early societies, however, did not 
possess that economic surplus to allow exemption from labour to 
any group ; also the lower classes of our own society, which do 
not possess it either, do not exclude women from the productive 
process. 

* Through her identification with the industrial process 
woman became a property-owner. This and the maternal 
system (referred to above) were the result of her bodily habit 
and the social habits resulting from it." * 

Quite apart, however, from the structural differences of men 
and women, psychological moments played their part in the 
establishment of a definite division of labour as a permanent 


institution. 


Primitive division of labour between the sexes was not an arrange- 
ment dictated by men, but a habit into which both men and women 
fell, to begin with, through their difference of organization . . . 
There is, moreover, a tendency in habits to become more fixed than 
is inherently necessary. The man who does any woman’s work is 


held in contempt, not only by men, but by women.? 


Thus, we see that human attitudes, from the beginning, 
were a regulating and stabilizing factor in the social order. The 
force of habit is enhanced by the ready support of emotions. 
In small groups the strength of inner solidarity and cohesion is 
overwhelming and makes dissent almost impossible. In “ face 
to face groups” the power to enforce standards and social 
habits and to discourage deviations rests on such subtle methods 
as public disapproval or derision, gossip and sneer, praise or 
blame, and on immediate example—on what W. I. Thomas 
calls, * the definition of the situation ”. y 

This “ definition of the situation ? is the essential mechanism 
making for stability in society. It transmits habits and customs 


and interprets the world to the growing child in a way which 
erceive it differently. This social 


makes it almost impossible to p Thi 
technique “ is begun by parents in the form of forbidding and 
information and is continued in the community”? by the methods 
just mentioned, among others. Its agencies are public opinion, 
unwriten laws, legal codes, and religious commandments. 
“ When the code has been defined, no matter what its content, 


its violation provokes an emotional protest from society designed 
and it is so felt, owing to 


to be painfully felt by the offender, 
2 Op. cit., p. 140- 


1 Op. cit., p. 141. x 
$ From The Persistence of Primary Group Norms. 
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the dependence of the member on society for safety and recog- 
nition.” ! In such small groups as we must assume primitive 
communities to be, the * emotional unanimity " can be con- 
sidered almost complete. It is this unanimity, with its oppro- 
brium for any divergence, which makes mental as well as social 
progress so difficult, for progress is only achieved by the breaking 
of norms. 

There is still another emotional factor which makes for con- 
tinuance of the division of labour along the lines indicated 
above, and that is the sensational and rather spectacular character 
of the work which fell to man’s part owing to his peculiar physical 
capacity for rapid destruction of energy. The very nature of 
man’s exploits in that primitive society, in which men were 
fighters and hunters, and women the agriculturists and indus- 
trialists, was of an emotional type. Man had to dare, to risk 
his life, to display courage, skill and energy in the course of his 
dangerous pursuits. By this emotional character and by the 
vital importance of those fighting qualities for the survival of 
the group, man's work got all the social attention of the com- 
munity. In contrast, woman’s work was unsensational and more 
in the nature of drudgery—persistent and hard labour, regular, 
uneventful and prosaic—and she “ got her excitements as spec- 
tator and approver” of man’s activities. “ It can hardly be 
denied, therefore, that man both enjoyed his exciting kind of 
performance more than the labours which women were con- 
nected with, and that the women justified him in refraining 
from doing many things he could have done perfectly well without 
Constitutional hurt? Men thus had the triple benefit of the 
more emotional and inherently interesting work, of social atten- 
tion for it, and of the privilege of being exempted from the dull 
routine work of everyday life. 

It would be a mistake to conclude that this division of labour 
sed imposed on women, or that it was a sign of their inferior 
ds NR rs ses ed as has been seen before, woman enjoyed 
the diene vae and undeniable social advantages. But 
ium ee da yes hard enough in primitive Society to 
This will IER Cone of labour convenient for all parts. 
Jam Late OY A act € illustrated by the story, recalled in 
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Security ; (3) desire for response (love) ; i iti 
T B ve); and (4) desire for recognition (status). 
Sex and Society, p. 139. ? Jonathan Cape, London; 1928. 
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who, questioned by Europeans why she carried heavy loads 

while her husband walked unburdened, answered: “What 

would I do if we met a lion and my husband were carrying 
,a load?" 

It is interesting to note that the social prestige of masculine 
work, arisen under primitive circumstances as the natural out- 
come of the epic character of man's occupation, is still in force 
to-day, when neither lions threaten us nor hidden enemies 
lie in wait behind street corners, and when a great deal of men's 
work is unexciting, monotonous routine work. The prestige 
which in primitive society was connected with the quality of the 
work is now linked to the superior social position of men. Here 
again, sentiments and attitudes survived the actual conditions 
which evoked them and became gradually attached to sub- 
stitute phenomena. (This process of substitution is by no means 
uncommon. Similar substitutions can be observed, although 
upon a completely different plane, in psycho-analysis. An original 
drive can be altered through the processes of “ displacement”, 
of “ transference ”, and of “ sublimation ”.) This phenomenon 
involves the psychologist in untold difficulties. If he would 
understand a particular sentiment he has to understand the 
underlying original drive, as opposed to the object it is ostensibly 
attached to. 

When exhaustion of food stores compelled man to enter the 
sphere of hitherto feminine occupations he had, in the course of 
his previous hunting and fighting exploits, acquired two important 
techniques: organizing capacity, and “ technological skill in 
fashioning force-appliances ”. Both these capacities, “ developed 
in connection with his violent ways of life, he now transferred to 
labour”. His“ long-continued attention in devising and manu- 
facture of weapons”? had trained him in the use of mechanical 

tools, in short, he brought a new and different mentality to bear 
on the agricultural process. This grafting of a different outlook 
upon a traditional method proved to be an enormous success— 
as frequently is the case when outsiders enter a specialized field ; 
they widen the outlook and revolutionize existing methods. 


The plough drawn by oxen is, as Mr. Thomas shows, a result 
of man’s training in the use of weapons and his familiarity with 
animal power. This combination of weapon-technique plus 
animal-force introduced a far more productive method into 
agriculture than was hitherto in use. 


1 Sex and Society, p. 142- 
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When large game began to be exhausted, man found himself 
forced to abandon his destructive and predacious activities, and to 
adopt the settled occupation of woman. To these he brought all the 
inventive technique and capacity for organized action which he had 
developed in his hunting and fighting life, with the result that he 
became master of woman in a new sense. Not suddenly, but in the 
Course of time, he usurped her primacy in the industrial pursuits and 
through his organization of industry and the application of invention 
to the industrial processes he became a creator of wealth on a scale 
before unknown. Gradually also he began to rely not altogether on 
ornament, exploits and trophies to get the attention and favour of 
women. When she was reduced to a condition of dependence on his 
activity, wooing became a less formidable matter ; he purchased her 
from her male kindred, and took her to his own group, where she was 
easier to control, 


The final “ subjection of woman ” thus is not due to superior 
muscular strength, but to a more highly developed technique of 
production, and to the wealth produced thereby. 

“In unadvanced stages of society, where machinery and 
division of labour and a high degree of organization have not 
been introduced, and even among our own lower classes, woman 
still retains a relation to industrial activities and has a relatively 
independent status.” ? We therefore find even in our own 
society a type of woman which differs considerably from the 
standard of upper- and middle-class woman generally taken as 
the representative of the whole Sex. 


The heavy, Strong, enduring, patient, often dominant type, 
frequently seen among the lower classes, where alone woman is still 


the women of our race were before they were reduced by man to a 
condition of parasitism which, in our middle and so-called higher 
classes, has profoundly affected their physical, mental and moral life.* 


It is, by the way, noteworthy that among the working classes, 
as Mr. Thomas points out, the matrimonial value of a woman 


E , mature women are not 
infrequently preferred as wives to young girls. 


In what way has the “ parasitism ” of middle- and upper- 
class women affected their “ Physical, mental and moral life ” ? 
It has done so in à positive and in a negative way, and the 
negative has. been by far the more effective. By “ positive” is 
meant here the setting up of a feminine ideal—the beautiful, 


1 Op. cit., pp. 230-1, * Op. cit., p. 231. 3 Op. cit, p. 232. 
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gracious, virtuous lady of leisure—and the establishment of a 
peculiar moral code differing from the masculine code of honour. 
In contrast to the “ contractual” morality of men, the code of 
morals for women is concerned with her personal and bodily 
habits. Her virtues are chastity, constancy, reserve and devotion, 
and “ while man is merciless to woman from the standpoint of 
personal behaviour, he exempts her from anything in the way 
of contractual morality, or views her defections in this regard 
with allowance and even with amusement". Whereas man's 
morality was formed by his contacts in public life, in commercial, 
political, professional activities, the feminine code was dictated 
by the one aim and final necessity—to please men. “ And— 
always with the rather definite realization before her of what a 
dreadful thing it is to be an old maid—she has naively insisted 
that her sisters shall play within the game and has become her- 
self the most strict censor of that morality which has become 


traditionally associated with women,” 1 
It is in the nature of the secluded and circumscribed life 


which woman lived that the situations which she normally met 
with during her life-time were “ defined ” for her by the “ primary 
group ”, that is, by a social unit bound together by ties of 
emotional solidarity and inner cohesion, Her rules of conduct 
were prescribed by family and church, i.e. by those institutions 
which, owing to their strong hold on the emotions of their members, 
are more powerful influences in the life of the community than 
any others. Because of the satisfaction of her emotional needs 
which family and religion supplied, she had no occasion to 
dissent ; and she had no opportunity to form other ties, as men 
have, by virtue of common work, common loyalties, or equal 
interests. Her ideas were not shaped by the hard realities of 
the world but by her immediate surroundings to which she was 
bound by affection and on which she depended for security, 
response and recognition. Her economic security, her emotional 
response and her social status were conferred on woman by the 
family—and by the family alone—the same agency which 
provided her with the definitions of all the situations she was 
likely to meet. She was excluded from chance acquaintance 
with such experiences or such different environments as could 
have upset her conception of the world, or would have pro- 
moted criticism. Woman thus lived in a kind of organization 
comparable to the small and spatially isolated communities of 


1 Op. cit, p. 233- 
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earlier times. Here the “ influences were strong and steady and 
the members became more or less habituated to and reconciled 
with a life of repressed wishes ".! And while, in this primary 
group organization, “certain new experiences were prohibited 
and pleasure not countenanced as an end in itself, there remained 
satisfactions, not the least of which was the suppression of the 
wishes of others".? The inhibitive influence of early habit, 
example and suggestion is strong enough to make a revolt almost 
impossible ; to upset even part of this system would mean to 
renounce all chances of happiness. It occasionally happens 
that the whole system of inhibitions in some individual girls 
collapses as soon as they are removed from the direct influence 
of family and community and the pressure of control relaxed, 
as is often the case with country girls coming to town for work. 
The loosening of the specific kind of feminine morality which 
we are witnessing in our time is directly related to the weakening 
of primary-group ties owing to modern technical and social 
developments. The increased size and number of large cities, 
new methods of transport, the disappearance of the patriarchal 
family as an industrial unit in which several generations lived 
and worked together, modern techniques of amusement and 
information, are among those factors which brought about a 


decline in community sense and primary group control. And, 
among others— 


they would probably 
precepts and examples 
family, neighbourhood, 


1 From W. I. Thomas : 


3 Thid The Unadjusted Girl (Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1931) 


3 Op. cit., p. 72. 
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The negative, or we might perhaps better say unintentional, 
effect of seclusion within the family group on the mind and 
character of woman was overwhelming. 

Because their problem is not to accommodate to the solid realities 
of the world of experience and sense, but to adjust themselves to the 
personality of men, it is not surprising that they should assume protean 
shapes 1 and develop an “ adventitious character ”. 

Under a system of male control, where self-realization is 
secured either through the manipulation of the man or not at all, 
her intelligence expressed itself in the form of cunning, a typical 
characteristic of disqualified persons. 

Cunning is one of the forms which intelligence takes in a fight. 
And in general people become cunning when they are oppressed or do 
not participate on an equal footing in their society . . . the “racial” 
cunning of the Jew has the same origin as the particular cunning in 


this case—exclusion from recognition and participation.? 
Difference in natural ability is in the main a characteristic of 


the individual, not of race or sex. 

Those differences in intellectual expression which we observe in 
whole groups of people, in nations, races, sexes, are due to different 
experiences of the mind, different stages of culture, and 


adventitious circumstances which direct the attention to different fields 
ofinterest. ‘The direction of attention and the simplicity or complexity 
of mental processes depend on the character of the external situation 
which the mind has to manipulate. If the activities are simple, the 
mind is simple, and if the activities were nil, the mind would be nil. 
The mind is nothing but a means to manipulate the outside world. 
Number, time and space conceptions and systems become more and 
more complex and accurate, not as the human mind grows in capacity, 
but as activities become more varied and call for more extended and 
accurate systems of notation and measurement.* 

ty of man above all other organisms rests 
exactly on this adaptability of the human mind to the demands 
of various situations. The variability of this instrument of 
mastery is a general human characteristic and there is no innate 
difference of intellectual capacity between races, sexes, or classes. 


The great superiori 


The world of white civilization is intellectually rich because it has 
amassed a rich fund of general ideas, and has organized these into 
specialized bodies of knowledge, and has also developed a special 
technique for the presentation of this knowledge and standpoint to 
the young members of society, and for localizing their attention in 
special fields of interest. When for any reason a class of society 1s 

2 The Unadjusted Girl, p. 194+ 


1Sex and Society, p. 238. u 
3 Sex and Society, p. 271- 4 Ibid. 
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excluded from this process, as women have been historically, it must 
necessarily remain ignorant! 


In other words : 


The fundamental explanation of the differences in the mental life 
of two groups is not that the capacity of the brain to do work is different, 
but that the attention is not in the two cases stimulated and engaged 
along the same lines. Wherever society furnishes copies and stimu- 
lations of a certain kind, a body of knowledge and a technique, practic- 
cally all its members are able to work on the plan and scale in vogue 
there, and members of an alien race who become acquainted in a real 
sense with the system can work under it.? 


Thus the “ differences in mental expression between the lower 
and the higher races” and equally between men and women, 
“can be expressed for the most part in terms of attention and 
practice ”.3 í 
These assertions—as we have seen in a previous chapter—are 
borne out by statistical research and psychometric tests. From 
Helen B. Thompson onwards to the present day almost all 
investigators of mental sex differences have agreed that the 
psychological differences between men and women are in the 
last resort differences of interest and not of capacity. They are 
due to a different distribution of attention, not of innate ability. 
Persistent champions of the innateness of mental sex differences 
will probably argue that’the divergence of interests is constitu- 
tional. To them Mr. Thomas would answer that attention is 
called for by external circumstances and is not directed by inward 
impulses. If human interests were, in fact, dictated by innate 
instincts, they would barely exceed the minimum necessary for 
conservation and reproduction of life. These instincts, more- 
Over, are equal in all human races and would not admit of any 
explanation as to the differences existing between their mental 
development. But “at present we seem justified in inferring 
_ that the differences in mental expression between the higher and 
erween men and women are no greater than 
they should be in view of the existing differences in opportunity ".* 
_ lf women to-day have not fulfilled all the expectations which 
this theory of equality of achievement on condition of equal 
opportunity would seem to justify, it must be borne in mind, 
first, that a complete equality of opportunity still does not exist; 
and secondly, that it is impossible, on the part of women, to do 


lex and Society, p. 361. 


: ? Op. cit., p. 282. Jd it. p. s 
4 Op. cit., p. 312. E oipesSe Op. cit, p. 291 
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away within one or two generations with shackles which have a 
tradition of centuries. 


There is not only a reluctance on the part of men to admit women 
to their intellectual world, but a reluctance—or, rather a real inability 
—on their part to enter. Modesty with reference to personal habits 
has become so ingrained and habitual, and to do anything freely is so 
foreign to woman, that even free thought is almost of the nature of 
an immodesty to her.! 


It will presumably take a considerable time, and the building up 
of a new tradition, before women will be able to rid themselves 
of the inhibitions which are no longer imposed on them by custom, 
but now by their own inner attitudes. 

One of these inhibitions is produced by the sense of inferiority 
evoked in women by the fact that, although for some time now 
they have been allowed to compete with men on more or less 
equal terms, they have not yet achieved more than average 
results. They are deluded by the new sense of equality and do 
not sufficiently realize that the conditions under which they are 
allowed to compete cannot at one stroke do away with the 
disabilities naturally arising from lack of tradition. 


Even the most serious women of the present day stand, in any work 
they undertake, in precisely the same relation to men that the amateur 
stands to the professional in games. They may be desperately 


interested and may work to the limit of endurance at times but, like 


the amateur, they got into the game late, and have not had a life-time 
of practice, or they do not have the advantage of that pace gained 
only by competing incessantly with players of the very first rank. No 
one will contend that the amateur in billiards has a nervous system 


less fitted to the game than the professional . . 38 


Another, maybe even more important source of inhibitions 
is connected with the inner conflict between emotional and 
intellectual interests which at some time or other almost every 
“ emancipated " woman has to face. Whether it presents itself 
as a conflict between the desire for independence and the need 
for affection, or as a dilemma between professional interests and 
family duties, or again, between such divergent social ideals as 
individual achievement and devotion to home and family, it is 
always due to the fact that the “ emancipation " has hitherto 
been limited to the professional and economic sphere and has 
hardly touched yet the emotional side of family life. The 
contemporary amusement industry presents us over and over 


1 Op. cit., p. 302. ? Op. cit., p. 306. 
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again, obviously in response to public demand, with one successful 
type of heroine : the secretary who marries the boss and, once 
arrived in the secure haven of marriage, “ naturally ” relin- 
quishes her business activities. The woman with a career of 
her own still has no emotional appeal for the general public. 
And, in fact, the cases where women are able to carry on their 
business activities after marriage are rather the exception than 
the rule. It is therefore not surprising that women accept their 
professional activities half-heartedly, either as interim jobs 
before they marry, or in case they will not be able to marry. 
Under these circumstances they cannot be expected to perform 
first-rate achievements. i 
“ Women may and do protest against the triviality of their 
lives, but emotional interests are more immediate than intel- 


lectual ones, and human nature does not drift into intellectual : 


pursuit voluntarily, but is forced'into it in connection with the 
urgency of practical activities . . ." 1 

All that has been said in this connection does not apply to 
the working-class woman who for lack of time, opportunity and 
money is not confronted with the problem of intellectual develop- 
ment, and for whom the question of remunerative work is decided 
by economic necessity. It is a problem chiefly affecting middle- 
and upper-class women who are not pressed into work by practical 
need and who are, on the contrary, actively discouraged from 
devoting themselves seriously to intellectual pursuits by a 
chivalrous code of manners, i 

The result of this state of affairs is diminished efficiency on 
the part of women, irritation—caused by the constant “ playing 
on by stimulations without the possibility to function ” ?—and 
personal unhappiness. 


The remedy [says Mr. Thomas], for the irregularity, pettiness, 
ill-health and unserviceableness of modern woman seems to lie on 
educational lines. Not in a general and cultural education alone, but 
In a special and occupational interest and practice for women, marrie! 
and unmarried. This should be preferably gainful, though not 


onerous nor incessant.? 

It should be added perhaps that the “ emancipation of women” 

would have to be followed by an “ emancipation of men ” from 

their notion of a dependent, domesticated and receptive wife. 

Men would have to get used, more readily than they generally 

do now, to accept the idea of marriage as a partnership of two 
! Op. cit., p. 303. 2 Op. cit., p. 240. 3 Op. cit, p. 243- 
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fully developed individuals in their own right. And society 
would have to be organized in a way that makes household work 
less enslaving. The technical means are at its disposal. What 
is still lacking is the willingness to use them because, notwith- 
standing all changes we have undergone in our convictions, 
subconsciously we are still full of old resentments and emotional 
habits. 

“ Sex and Society " is not a history of woman and its merits 
do not lie in completeness of description. Mr. Thomas has, for 
instance, no word on religious influences on the position and 
character of women. He does not deal with the effects of 
primitive fertility magic and sex taboos or with the enormous 
influence of Christianity on the status of women. Some of his 
biological theories are disputable or have been refuted by newer 
discoveries. Nevertheless, W. I. Thomas’s contribution to the 
discussion of the problem of women has been considerable. Its 
value lies in the sociological method of his approach and the 
clear distinction between the different social and psychological 
factors at work in the shaping of the feminine character. His 
method, which shares Avith both the Vaertings’ and Mead's 
theories the common characteristic of regarding personality 
traits as functions of social conditions, does not commit the same 
fallacies: neither does he, like the Vaertings, oversimplify the 
relation of the individual to society by a reduction of all his 
characteristics to the one cause of dominance ; nor does he, like 
Margaret Mead, assume a hypostasized ‘ Culture” which 
arbitrarily selects and institutionalizes certain traits and rejects 
others. His concept is more dynamic. Personality, in his view, 
is the outcome of a long process of interaction between social 
factors and a highly plastic original nature. The social influences, 
communicated to the individual by way of “ definitions of the 
situation ” through parents, friends, teachers, in fact, through all 
kinds of social contacts—are innumerable. They may consist 


in social status, in the division of labour, in methods of pro- 


duction, in the values a community sets on a certain conduct or 


certain attitudes, in the opportunities it affords to its members, 


in the stimulation of attention in a certain direction, in folkways, 


beliefs, literary traditions, and many others. ; Whether one 
e nation, whether one is a member of 


belongs to a small or a largi mber 
a suppressed class or not, whether one comes from a family with 


a professional tradition, are factors, among others, which deter- 
mine one’s outlook. “ Warfare makes men warlike and Churches 
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make men religious. Culture precedes particular individuals," 
says Ellsworth Faris. In John Dewey's somewhat. pointed 
formulation : “ The instincts do not make the institutions, it is 
the institutions that make the instinct." 1 
The assumption that the outlook, sentiments, and even the 
personal preferences of the individual are so coloured by his 
social experience that personality may be described as: the sub- 
jective aspect of culture, is the basic concept of a new socio- 
logcally-minded psychology. “ The world in which men tve 
is, on the whole, the world in which they have learned to live. 
pings tke form and substance as we learn how to behave 
towards them. Our habits and our attitudes are the subjective 
aspect of the world we know. What things mean for us is 
determined, in the final analysis, by the events in our personal 
history.” 2? In contrast to individual psychology, the main 
subjects of which are psychical states of more or less universal 
permanence, social psychology is chiefly concerned with 
“attitudes ”, a concept implying a direction towards something. 
The term “ attitude ?, used by W, I. Thomas to denote an 
acquired predisposition to act—or, “a process of individual 
consciousness which determines real or possible activity of the 
individual in the social world ” *—has been widely accepted in 
social psychology.4 Anything which has an empirical content 
for the individual and a meaning which may make it the object 
of activity is a “ social value *, Any datum—food, tools, money, 
D, a scientific theory, a fashion, 
ts, etc.—may become a * social 


an attitude. Its the contact with 
an attitude which makes an object a “ value” (cither positive 


or negative), and, inversely, it is the value which evokes attitudes. 


the correlation 


1 p 
3 Joi a : o Nature and Conduct (Henry Holt, New York, 1922) 


Mores (Henry Holt, New York, 


A “ habit ”, i 
“tendency” in the same sense) » and Znaniecky the term 
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of modern division of labour, of migration, of changes from 
country to town life, of the emancipation of subject races or 
classes. The great mobility of modern life brought about many 
conflict situations and necessitated many adjustments. Those 
groups which are in a state of transition afford the most obvious 
examples of the intimate relation between personality traits and 
culture. The most “natural” traits, habits, or beliefs reveal 
their connection with a cultural pattern if divorced from their 
normal setting, or become causes of conflict in a new situation. 
Just as a particular language is the normal expression of thought 
in one social environment but not in another, so ate many 
“ normal? habits and traits not transferable to another milieu 
or become reasons of acute self-consciousness. A person whose 
natural idiom is a country dialect will feel embarrassingly aware 
of it in the company of people who attach importance to correct 
and accent-free speech; a small, dark and temperamental 
individual will become self-conscious of his physical character- 
istic in a community in which tall, fair persons of phlegmatic 
temperament are the norm or the ideal ; the family mores of the 
Polish peasant become causes of acute internal crises in the 
Polish immigrant in the United States; a woman who walked 
about in trousers, a decade or two ago, was not only considered 
, Masculine, but was in fact a masculine type, while to-day, when 
it has become a generally accepted manner of dress, the costume 
18 no longer associated with psychological characteristics. In 
this way, any habit, psychological trait or even physical character- 
istic is shown to be part of a social pattern when torn from its 
Context. k 
A number of studies have been made, and more are being 
made, on the relation of personality traits to the social group, 
Many of them with particular reference to ambivalent types 
characterized by membership of two different cultures. The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America by W. I. Thomas and F. 
Znaniecky, Colour, Glass and Personality by Robert Sutherland, 
The Problem of the Marginal Man by Everett V. Stonequist, Human 
Migration and the Marginal Man by R. E. Park are a few examples. 
Sex and Societ , a study on the personality traits of women in 
transitional phase between subjection and emancipation, gives 
another particular aspect of the same problem and has to be 
Viewed as a contribution to the discussion of the wider topic of 
*'sonality and Culture. 


From the point of view of the sociology of knowledge it is one 
F.Q. . G 
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part (but a very representative part) of the new perspective 
which functionalizes fixed traits of human character and explains 
them by the social context in which they have been acquired. 
It represents the most radical change in our outlook and in our 
approach to the problems of Man and Society. As this perspec- 
tive is still in the making it is too soon to describe its limitations. 
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CHAPTER XI 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


_ There is no doubt that it is generally assumed in our civiliza- 

tion that a great many psychological traits are linked to sex. 
By the most elementary classification human qualities are roughly 
divided into two classes corresponding to the division between 
male and female. This basic assumption is still maintained, 
although to-day the dividing line between the two sets of mental 
Characteristics is no longer as clearly drawn as it used to be. 
The fact that it is increasingly realized that so-called “ masculine ” 
traits are, in varying degrees, found in women and * feminine ” 
traits in men, does not, however, dispose of the original division, 
but makes it, on the contrary, more imperative to investigate 
What in fact are called feminine and what masculine character- 
Istics. 

There exists, to use Walter Lippmann's term, a “ stereo- 
type ^ of femininity in our society. It underlies practical 
activities in the most various departments of social life, ranging 
from simple questions of everyday conduct and etiquette to 
Problems of education, of vocational choice, social work, employ- 
ment policy, crime prevention and treatment of criminal offenders, 
Press, film, literature, political campaigning and the advertising 
and selling of goods as well as ideas. What is more, this stereo- 
type of femininity serves as a pattern of conduct to the growing 
girl, influences her life plan, and so contributes in shaping her 
character, 

Although there can be no doubt as to the existence in our 
Society of a Platonic idea of femininity, difficulties arise when we 
attempt to define it. For there are almost as many opinions as 
there are minds, and it is hard to find even two essential char- 
acteristics on which the common man or the majority of experts 
Would agree. Some authors have tried to single out one funda- 
mental trait as the general clue to the feminine character. G. 

€ymans,} for instance, thinks this basic quality to be emotion- 
alism ; Gina Lombroso ? explains it as altrocentrism ; for W. 

lepmann 3 it is vulnerability; and in S. Freud's view the 
SsSential of femininity is a “ preference for passive aims ". 


: Die Psychologie der Frauen, transl. from the Dutch (Winter, Heidelberg; 1924). 
he Soul of Woman (Jonathan Cape, London, 1924). 
ie Psychologie der Frau (Berlin and Vienna, 1920). 
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Even if we restrict ourselves to the relatively short list of 
authors treated in this study we find not only contradiction on 
particular points but a bewildering variety of traits considered 
characteristic of women by the various authorities. An attempt 
to draw up a table of feminine traits, and to list the respective 
authors agreement or disagreement on each point must fail 
because there is hardly any common basis to the different views. 
The difficulty is not only that there is disagreement on specific 
characteristics and their origin, but that the emphasis is laid on 
absolutely different attributes. 

The traits which do recur comparatively more often than 
others, although with various qualifications, in the different 
theories are: passivity, emotionality, lack of abstract interests, 
greater intensity of personal relationships, and an instinctive 
tenderness for babies. 

This is, however, only a very short extract of the many traits 
considered typically feminine by the various authors, and agree- 
ment, even on these few points, is far from being complete, as a 
brief summary will show. 

Havelock Ellis thinks the relatively more passive sexual réle 
of the female has far-reaching psychological consequences, 
although this biological passivity has been greatly reinforced by 
social conventions and repressions. Whatever its origin, it has 
conditioned and increased such men 
submissiveness. It is also connec 
though largely modifiable by fashion 
ally a feminine trait. 


by Havelock Ellis are : disvulnerability, i.e. greater power of 


tanding a disposition 
affectability or suggesti- 
al response to stimuli. 
emotionality of women, 
re is generally found in 
islike of rigid rules and 
nking and an inclination 
deliberation. Women on 


nse mentally, nearer to the 
, and, as according to Havelock Ellis's 
f the man but of Superman, 
vanced stage in the scale of 
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phylogenetic evolution, and evolutionary progress therefore 
implies increasing feminization of the human racc. 

In Otto Weininger’s view woman has one purpose in life and 

only one essential interest: sexuality. Both in the type of 
mother and in that of courtesan she is either indirectly or 
directly concerned with matters of sex. She has no moral 
Standards of her own, and the constant compliance with 
extraneous standards has produced in her mendacity, hypocrisy, 
and the disposition to hysteria. She has no capacity for clear 
thought, no memory other than the ability to repeat memorized 
matter. Her judgment is uncertain and her sensibility poor 
except for tactile sensations. She is sentimental, but incapable 
of deep emotions. She has no desire for individual immortality, 
and no appreciation for permanent values; she has no intel- 
lectual conscience, no relation to logic, and she lacks individuality 
and an independent will. 
. Although for Sigmund Freud femininity is essentially character- 
ized by passivity and the lack of a male sex organ, he associates 
a number of psychological traits with woman's constitutional 
disposition, These are: modesty, vanity, inclination to envy 
and jealousy, lack of social conscience or social justice, a generally 
Weaker moral sense (a weaker “ super-ego ? in Freud's term), 
Inferior capacity and a limited urge for sublimation (i.e. for 
cultural interests), greater disposition to neuroses, particularly 
to hysteria, a weaker sex urge, masochistic tendencies, earlier 
arrest of psychological development (* rigidity "), and an 
antagonistic attitude towards civilization as the enemy of family 
and sexual life, woman’s main concern. 5:4 

According to Alfred Adler, the feminine character is circum- 
Scribed by woman's inferior social position and her resulting 
Inferiority feelings. “ Femininity ", to him, is a symbol for all 
those traits which in our culture obstruct social Success: weak- 
Ness, timidity, shyness, passivity, prudishness, submissiveness, 

YPer-sensitiveness, the sense of being pushed aside and of being 
at a disadvantage, and the realization of actual futility. These 
are the traits the individual—whether man or woman—tries to 
Overcome by a “ masculine, protest ", the terms “ masculine ” 
and * feminine ” being used here in a symbolic sense and in 
accordance with social conventions. : 

Helen B. Thompson has found women to possess better memories 
—both with regard to rapidity of memorizing and to duration— 
9 have less social but more religious consciousness than men, to 
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show better results in association tests, but to be of inferior 
ingenuity. Thompson’s experiments did not disclose any marked 
differences in intellectual interests, methods of work, in type of 
mental activity or average capacity, in the intensity of emotions 
or in the degree of impulsiveness of action. She thinks, however, 
that women show a greater tendency to inhibit the expression of 
their emotions and that, owing to different social influences, their 
attention is distributed in a different way. She does not counten- 
ance Havelock Ellis's views about variability, but maintains that 
general statements about women should not transcend the limits 
of the normal. Within those limits no difference in variability 
between the sexes can be found. 

In contrast to these findings, based on experiments with one 
specific class of women, namely students, L. M. Terman and 
C. C. Miles in their vast experimental study have established not- 
able differences between the sexes both in their interests and their 
emotional disposition. Disclaiming the possibility of discovering 
an “eternal feminine ” these two authors find femininity in our 
present-day Western civilization marked by interests in domestic 
affairs and aesthetic objects and occupations, by a preference for 
sedentary and indoor occupations and for “ ministrative ” jobs, 
and by a generally weaker intensity of interests. Women, in 
their opinion, are more compassionate and sympathetic than 
men, and that in a personal, concrete sense, not on humanitarian 
principles ; they are more emotional in general and more expres- 
sive of their emotions ; they are severer moralists, but more 
ready to admit weaknesses in themselves, and are less self 
asserting. 

f Femininity, in Mathias and Mathilde Vaerting's view, does not 
exist as such. Ina Society with sex inequality there is a difference 
of characteristic traits and functions between the sexes according 
to their either subordinate or dominant social position. The 
Subordinate sex, which in our society happens to be the feminine, 
1s charged with housework and family cares and has developed 
traits of domesticity. It plays the passive part in courtship, i$ 
expected to be faithful and chaste, reserved and bashful. Its 
members are the younger partners in the marriage relationship- 
They are valued for their grace and beauty to the extent at times 
of being treated as mere dolls, thereby being conditioned to love 
bodily adornment and finery to excess. They are taken as the 
passive objects of erotic art. In all such spheres, in fact, they 
are regarded as things and used as instruments by the superior 
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Sex. The subordinate sex is therefore characterized by obedience 
and submission, by emotional dependence on the marriage 
partner, by fearfulness, and by prevailing through indirect means. 
It shows an inferior intelligence, restricted interests outside the 
home, inferior physical capacity, adiposity, and relatively more 
monogamous inclinations. But every one of these traits is not 
linked to sex but to the subordinate social position of women 
and can be found in members of the other sex in the history of 
other races. 

Margaret Mead, too, believes the association of psychological 
traits with sex to be accidental rather than based on constitutional 
facts. She does not, however, endeavour to relate certain of 
these mental characteristics to the inferior social position of 
women. She considers it impossible to lay down any hard and 
fast rules as to the effect of a particular social róle on the psycho- 
logical traits of the persons occupying that róle. As she points 
Out, passivity, responsiveness, fondness for children, timidity, 
Coquetry, playfulness, emotional dependence, are in some societies 
found in both men and women and are absent in both in other 
Cultures ; in some societies they are characteristic of men, in 
Others of women. The disposition to hysteria which, in our 
Civilization, is largely found in women, is in Margaret Mead’s 
view a. characteristic condition of the cultural deviant, that is 
of the individual unable to adjust himself to the demands of his 
culture, 

The traits which W. I. Thomas registers as characteristic of 
Woman in our civilization and which have developed owing partly 
to organic conditions and partly to historical tradition are: a 
Certain passivity, stability, endurance, greater disvulnerability and 
tenacity on life, a “ quality of motherhood, capable of being 
transferred to any subject calling for sympathy, a doll, a man, 
or a cause" ; a certain reluctance to undertake changes, but 
Sreater adaptability to new conditions; a peculiar code of 
morality concerned mainly with bodily habits, such as purity, 
chastity, modesty, and, as a consequence, a limitation of interests 
and attention to enhancing her person, Under male dominance 
women have developed trickery, hypocrisy, and a tendency to 
Prevail by Passive means. In view of their superior endurance 
and superior cunning their capacity for intellectual work may 
R SEM Ta under equal circumstances, at least as great 
E AGhied ut has been directed into unproductive channels and 

e form of intrigue rather than invention. 
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This list of feminine traits could be extended almost in- 
definitely, in proportion to the number of authors considered. 
In addition to traits already mentioned it would include such 
others as an infantile type of sexuality and narcissism,! exhibi- 
tionism and a sensitive “ herd instinct" which makes woman 
* follow fashion by force of a compelling instinct? and prompts 
her “to approve of orthodox and disapprove of unorthodox 
conduct ”,? patience, discipline, orderliness, conscientiousness, 
linguistic abilities * and many others. , 

The impression one gains from this variety of descriptions is 
definite only on one point: namely, the existence of a concept 
of femininity as the embodiment of certain distinctive. psycho- 
logical traits. What, however, is considered essential to this 
concept depends to a large extent on personal bias and valuations, 
and on the social-historical vantage-point of the observer. There 
is a long line of development from the classical Aristotelian 
definition to modern ideas. Whereas the first said : 


Woman is more compassionate than Man, more ready to weep, 
but at the same time more jealous, more querulous, more inclined to 
abuse. In addition she is an easy prey to despair and less sanguine 
than Man, more shameless and less jealous of honour, more untruthful, 
more easily disappointed and has a longer memory. She is likewise 
more cautious, more timid, more difficult to urge into action, an 
she requires a smaller quantity of food.4 


A typical modern comment sounds as follows: 


pee When physiological differences are left out of account there is 
little evidence to indicate any very striking differences between men 
and women except for a tendency for women to be more persona 
and emotional in their interests than are men. That this difference 
is innate, however, is extraordinarily doubtful. A much simpler and 
more plausible explanation may be seen in the culture of the group 
which places a premium upon each member conforming to the stereo- 
typed responses of his sex. The regimen of training through which 
the little girl passes emphasizes the necessity of reacting to persons 
rather than to things. Sexual differences thus grow out of our double 
Standards and may be expected largely to disappear as women partici- 
pate in the activities of men.5 ‘ 
1 This line of development roughly passes through three stages 
n the first, chiefly supported by metaphysical and religious argu- 
a Feu] Bousfield ; Sex and Civilization (Kegan Paul, London, 1925). 3 fi 
Teton igen : Feminine Attitudes in the Nineteenth Century (Heinemann: 
10 


4 Ds posl ae Psychologie der Frauen (Winter, Heidelberg, 1924). 


5 Ernest R. Mowrer: The Family. i, ots p m iv. of 
Chicago Press, 1 932). he Family, its Organization and Disorganization (Univ. 
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ments, woman is denied a soul. Femininity, at that point, is 
considered a “kind of natural defectiveness ".! Woman is 
thought of as a sort of under-developed human being, with all the 
external attributes but without the essential qualities of humanity : 
without individuality, intellectual capacity, or character. 

The second phase is marked by the discovery that, in Tenny- 
son's words, ** Woman is not an undeveloped man, but diverse AR 
with the emphasis on “ diverse". Woman is thought to be in 
every respect the reverse of man. 


There are thus two human souls [says a French social philosopher 
of the nineteenth century],? that is a masculine soul and a feminine 
soul. Thus, woman not only has a soul, whatever impertinent miso- 
gynists may have thought, but she has a soul essentially different from 
Ours, a soul which is the inverse of ours, inverse and complementary. 
Different in mind and heart, different in imagination and character, 
intimately and essentially different woman brings us a new spiritual 
world and not only a more or less watered down re-edition of the 
Spiritual world of man. [And, as he was writing at the time when 
Woman's emancipation was beginning, he adds]: And one can 
Say that in future the sphere of the human mind will have its old and 
its new psychical world just as the terrestrial globe, since Columbus, 
has its old and new continent. Human genius and love will be doubled 
thereby . . , 


_ This view, most popular at the end of the last and the begin- 
ning of this century and coinciding with the golden age of natural 
Sciences, found its strongest support among biologists. But it 
was maintained by philosophers too, on the basis of dualism as 
a necessity of thinking. As Nietzsche said : 


. , To be mistaken in the fundamental problem of Man and Woman 
15 to deny the abysmal conflict and the necessity of an eternally hostile 
tension : perhaps even to dream of the same rights, the same occupa- 
tions, the same demands, the same duties ; this is a typical sign of 
shallow-patedness, and a thinker who has shown himself shallow on 
3S most dangerous point—shallow in his instincts l—must be put 
wn as altogether suspicious, nay, more, as exposed and unmasked ; 
Probably he will be found wanting in all the fundamental questions of 
ife, including those of future life, and be incapable of reaching any 
Profundity. 
To mistake, however, categories of thought for norms govern- 
reality means forcing life into a straight-jacket. It is as 
Impossible to do justice to human existence by applying to it 
Spistemological criteria as it is to judge organic life by the applica- 
Aristotle : De generatione animalium. 


Jean Izoulet: La Cité Mod: étaphysique de k iologi 
Can qi E ité Moderne, métaphysique de la sociologie. Quoted from 
( Amsterdam), rg rock ; Over de Aequivalentie van Man en Vrouw" 


ing 
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. tion of geometrical norms. The rules governing the one system 
are not transferable to the other. It does not impair their 
validity that they are not generally applicable. Within the scope 
of epistemology dualism is an effective principle for reducing 
chaos to a system. But on that account to deduce a psycho- 
logical bi-polarity of human beings means to destroy not chaos 
but variety. 

The growing recognition of this fact marks the third and 
latest stage in the development of society's attitude toward 
women. Two factors, closely interrelated, characterize this 
phase. The one is the growing conviction, based on sociological 
and psychological evidence, that personality traits are “ by- 
products of immediate interests and incentives ” ! and develop 
in accordance with the individual's social róle in a given culture. 
Among the circumstances determining this social róle, and thus 
the shaping of personality traits, sex is only one. Social class, 
religious background, age, race, vocation, family relationship, 
early training, opportunities for development, social tradition 
and conventions, individual physical and psychological dis- 
positions, are others. “ Traits of personality, as expressed in a 
social rôle, are products of all the factors which affect the con- 
ception which others possess and which the person possesses 
both of the nature of the róle itself and of the qualities which 
the person brings to the rôle.” 2 

The logical inference of this train of thought is a view to 
Which increasing individualism has led through other channels 
as wel: the view that individual differences prevail over 
differences between whole groups. 

Morcover, it is, in our particular case, supported by the 
growing participation of women in all spheres of public life with 
the resultant doubts as to the validity of the traditional co-ordina- 
üon of sex and psychological qualities. Although the present 
time is a period of transition and the effects of tradition are still 
Very strong, it is already becoming clear that the more of the 
formerly masculine functions women fulfil the more of those traits 
previously thought * masculine ” they generally develop. It 
therefore becomes more and more obvious that those traits are 


not the effect of innate sex characters but of the social réle and 
are changing with it, 


1 Wilton P. Chase, 


ne: T. Krueger and W. C. Reckless: Social Psychology, chapter “The Nature 
Krut vG; : gy, chapter e 
of Personality” (Longmans Green, New York and London, 1931). 
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'The task of the sociologist at this particular juncture is not, 
as has been suggested by some, the creation of a “ sociological 
woman, a sexless, bloodless creature”. Nor is it up to him to 
deny the influence of physiological facts upon psychological 
qualities. The contribution the sociologist has to offer to the 
discussion of this problem consists in an attempt to define more 
closely the concept of mental traits of sex by marking out its 
limits. His procedure is a conclusion from the negative. By 
eliminating those feminine traits which are due to other factors 
than sex he narrows down the definition of psychological sex 
character, making it at the same time more definite. His aim 
is not to prove that the organic constitution does not exert some 
influence, but rather to elucidate the nature of this influence 
by excluding those traits which can be shown to be due to such 
factors as a cultural pattern, including social functions, historic 
tradition, prevailing ideologies, etc. He therefore has to bring 
the problem into a wider context and to view it against different 
backgrounds. 

The co-ordination and sociological examination of different 
formulations of the same problem as attempted in this study, is 
one of the various methods which can be adopted. Its chief 
aim is to outline the scope of the problem and, by indicating its 
different aspects, to make possible a closer understanding and 
higher degree of objectivity. 

Another interesting and fruitful approach is a comparison 
between personality traits of women and other social groups in 
Similar position, such as immigrants, Jews, converts, conquered 
people, American Negroes, Westernized natives, intellectuals who 
break away from the social groups and classes in which they 
Originated without completely being free from their allegiance 
to them,! and the like. All these groups have certain personality 
traits and attitudes in common which have been made the subject 
of special sociological study. A considerable literature has been 
published, mainly in America,? on the personality type of the 
So-called * marginal man”, ie. the person who lives in two 


viz: 
“aes and Utopia (Kegan Paul, London, 1936, pp. 136-46). 
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different worlds simultaneously. He is a participant in two 
cultural systems, one of which is, by prevailing standards, regarded 
as superior to the other. This bi-cultural situation presents itself 
to the individual as a personal problem of adjustment to two 
different sets of values. 


Ambitions run counter to feelings of self-respect. Recognition by 
the dominant group is wanted, but its arrogance at the same time 
resented. Pride and shame, love and hate, and other contradictory 
sentiments mingle uneasily in.the nature of the marginal personality. 
The two cultures produce a dual pattern of identification and a divided 
loyalty, and the attempt to maintain self-respect transforms these feel- 
ings into an ambivalent attitude. The individual may pass in and 
out of each group situation several times a day ; thus his attention is 
repeatedly focussed upon each group attitude and his relationship to 


iti 
He feels he belongs with both groups to a greater, common unit 
—to a nation, to Western Civilization, to Humanity—but his 
contact with the dominant group constantly reminds him of his 
being “different”. Seeing himself both through the eyes of 
his own and the superior group—or, in C. H. Cooley’s metaphor, 
seeing his self reflected from two different looking-glasses at the 
same time—sharpens his sense of being part of an “ out-group ”- 
The awareness of his relation to his group never leaves him 
completely and produces a sort of solidarity of fate. He knows 
that whatever he does, for good, and particularly for bad, will 
not be considered as an individual act but as “ characteristic ” 
of his group. And he reacts by feeling personally honoured by 
any honour conferred upon a member of his group, and by being 
filled with shame for the baseness of anyone of them. This 
peculiar relatedness to their group made Weininger state that 
women and Jews lacked “ the sense of the value of their own 
personality ", and in the fact that Jews shared in this trait he 
saw a proof of their femininity. But it is in both—and in other 
marginal groups—a heightened sensitivity to the summary judg- 
dono the dominant group. It is the natural correlative of 
i ct that the dominant group really is inclined to generalize 
about characteristics of the outsiders. The same qualities are 
valued differently according to whether they are manifested in 
members of the dominant group or in members of the subordinate 
group, and traits taken for granted in members of the “ in-group ” 
receive a peculiar emphasis if possessed by members of the “ out- 


*E. V. Stonequist : The Problem of the Marginal Man, op. cit. 
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group". In Wilenski’s Introduction to Dutch Art, for instance— 
a book stressing the mutual interaction and influence of various 
painters on each other and maintaining that every one of them 
embodies the art of all his predecessors—a chapter on the woman- 
painter Judith Leyster is introduced: “ Women painters, as 
everyone knows, always imitate the work of some man . . . But 
women painters can occasionally contribute something pleasing 
of their own in their pastiches . . .”,1 as if not all the other 
artists had revealed both the influence of their masters as well as 
their own style. “Woman is news”, says Margaret Cole,? in 
the same way as “ Man bites dog" would be news. But the 
same applies to Jews, to Negroes, or to foreigners. Against this 
feeling of being in the limelight the * marginal personality ” 
reacts by being acutely susceptible to criticism by others. His 
self-respect is easily offended and every unfairness doubly resented 
with the feeling of the socially weaker: “ They think because 
you are a foreigner (a Jew, a woman, etc.) they can treat you 
like dirt. This touchiness may, at least in part, account for the 
“irritability ” regarded by various authors as a typically feminine 
trait. Weininger's reproach: “ They are more occupied with 
What will be said of what they think than by the thoughts them- 
Selves," refers to an attitude which springs from the same origin. 

While the marginal person resents criticism by others and is 
extremely sensitive to the fact of being indiscriminately “ put 
all in one class ” he, at the same time, unconsciously adopts the 
majority standards. He is highly critical of the deficiencies of 
his own group, an attitude which very often involves self-contempt 
and self-hatred. Jewish self-hatred is almost proverbial; most 
Studies of the Negro problem agree in reporting their extreme 
Tace-consciousness and such facts as, for instance, that Negroes, 
€ven within their own group, value their fellows with lighter 
skin colour higher than the more negroid ones. The general 
Contempt of women shown by women—and particularly by the 
More cultivated ones—is commonly known. The fact that so 
Many women intensely dislike women's organizations or clubs 
9r other purely feminine company cannot be accounted for solely 
9n the ground that women “ instinctively " prefer the company 
Of the other sex. It is much more due to the fact that the accumu- 
lation of so many of their own despised kind is almost unbearable 


AM H. Wilenski : An Introduction to Dutch Art (Faber and Gwyer, Ltd., London, 


* Margaret Cole : Marriage, Past and Present (J. M. Dent and Co., London, 1938). 
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to them. It is as if they would see their own grimace reflected 
from a multiple distorting mirror. 

The adoption of the majority standards has as another con- 
sequence the increased exertion on the part of the marginal person 
to be equal to or even better than the superior group in achieve- 
ments highly valued by them. Here again, one has only to quote 
the instances of Jewish ambition, or the bigotry of religious con- 
Verts, as cases in point. With regard to women, both what 
Freud calls the ** masculinity complex ” and Adler's “ masculine 
protest" represent this kind of compensatory mechanism. 

It is, moreover, characteristic of all the groups concerned to 
enter the labour market as outsiders and therefore to be willing 
to undercut prices. Members of all these groups provide 
relatively cheap labour and are therefore resented as competitors 
unless their admission is restricted to second-rate occupations and 
as yet unestablished lines of trade. “ As the women thrust out 
the men, they thrust them upward ”, says Elon Wikmark in Die 
Frauenfrage des schwedischen Biirgertums,! and this applies to outsiders 
of various other kinds, too. 

All these groups have a vital interest in the promotion of a 
humanitarian, universalist outlook, iri the abolition of discrimina- 
tion against people on account of their race, creed, sex, Or 
nationality, and in a legal order that puts right before might. 
If it be assumed that the general trend of social development 
goes in the direction of humanism, democracy and inter- 
nationalism, it may therefore be said that these groups represent 
à progressive element. (The issue is somewhat obscured, in the 
case of women, by the fact that in the course of centuries women 
have developed many substitute gratifications which they consider 
ee and to which they cling emotionally more than to equal 
nights. 


This enumeration of « marginal" personality traits does not 


In a closer study it would, moreover, 
be necessary to distinguish between those people who differ 
th À ` n physical as well as mental traits and 

ose who differ in cultural tradition only and therefore have 
an easier chance of assimilation, The intention here was not 


1 Halle, 1905. 
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are probably due to social conditioning, and thus furthers our 
understanding of the problem. 

Another sociological approach to our problem which com- 
mends itself is a record of changes undergone by the feminine 
character during recent years in accordance with and as a result 
of woman's changing social róle. Living, as we do, in a time of 
transition, we are in a particularly favourable position to observe 
the development of new traits and attitudes and the disappearance 
of traditional ones. A study, undertaken from this angle, of the 
film, the daily press and contemporary literature would yield rich 
material. 

Changes noted would have to be classified according to their 
motivation into those due to (2) changed social functions, (b) a 
changed sexual morality, and (c) the changed status. 

Even after a merely cursory survey it is possible to make the 
following observations. As seen in the first chapter, woman has 
during the last decades acquired a great number of new functions, 
but has lost hardly any of her old ones. Accordingly she has 
developed more new traits to be listed in group (a) of our classifica- 
tion than she has given up as a result of obsolescent functions. 
She has not only acquired a great many practical abilities (from 
writing business correspondence, keeping accounts, serving custo- 
Mers, or nursing sick and wounded, to driving cars or tractors, 
attending to telephone and telegraph communications, doing 
skilled and unskilled work at the most various machines in 
Industry and apparatuses in research institutes, including both 
Strenuous physical work and skilled techniques as well as respon- 
sible management) but has become more self-reliant and generally 
More efficient. The young girl of to-day travelling on her own 
all over the globe reads with a certain amused amazement the 
Posters still decorating the walls of station waiting-rooms in which 
the Salvation Army and other charitable institutions offer their 

elp to women stranded on arrival. Following the wider range 
of activities open to them women of to-day have more objective 
and impersonal interests than their mothers and grandmothers 
who never left the circle of their home and family. Girls, to-day, 
are interested in sport, in travel, in books, in politics—even if 
their political interest is said to be usually less keen than rnen's* 
—In business organization and technical problems, and they have 
adopted a generally more inquisitive attitude as to how things 
Work, which is the basis for scientific interest. In pursuance of 

er business obligations they have quite naturally assimilated 
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a contractual morality, i.e. they have accepted the standards of 
conduct ruling public life, as contrasted to the behaviour patterns 
appropriate to the more intimate relationships within the family, 
or in courtship. ‘This makes many of them seem “ businesslike ” 
or “ governing ", etc., compared to their previous sentimentality. 
Personal achievement has inspired them with self-confidence and 
they give proofs of a self-assertiveness which formerly was thought 
to be a masculine prerogative. Accordingly they have more 
courage to trust their own judgment and are less dependent on 
other people’s opinion. No longer would they act on the advice 
given to a young lady of the last century: “It is not enough 
that she is pure and loyal—she must avoid everything that might 
induce the ill-natured to think disrespectfully of her ",! but would 
—particularly if they are of the urban type—rather adopt the 
“manly " device: “be just and fear not". 

Of the traditional feminine functions none has completely 
disappeared, but it may be said that, owing partly to improved 
technical methods and partly to a changed social organization 
domestic work no longer occupies a central position in the life 
of middle-class women. As a consequence domesticity is no 
longera chief virtue. Not that a modern woman is not expected 
to run a house efficiently—the standards of cleanliness, hygiene 
and culture have, on the contrary, constantly gone up—but 
rather she is expected to be capable of doing housework with 
her left hand, so to speak, and must never be monopolized by 
it. Of the qualities which a man looks for in a woman, domesti- 
city is one of the least. It has definitely lost its sex appeal. 
William Cobbett’s story ? of how he fell in love with his future 
wife sounds like a strange tale to many young people to-day. 
He was a young man, hardly over twenty then. 


It was now dead of winter and, of course. th 1 f 
5 , the snow several feet 
on the ground and the weather piercing cold . . . In about three 
eee after I had first seen her our road lay by the house of her 
ather. It was hardly light, but she was out on the snow, scrubbing 


out a washing-tub. “ That’s the girl fi ^ sai d 
EC CNN girl for me," said I when we ha 


She was, by the way, only thirteen at that time. It would be 
worth investigating whether many of our young men, and from 
which groups, would react in a similar way. And it would be 


1“ Advice to Young Ladies? (fi 
Methuen & Co., Tender me (from the London Journal of 1855 and 1862), 


3 Told in Advice to Young Men, Routledge, London, first published in 1829. 
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equally interesting to learn whether many young men to-day 
would take, or agree with, Cobbett's advice, given in his chapter 
“ To a Lover”: “ The things you ought to desire in a wife are : 
(1) Chastity ; (2) sobriety ; (3) industry ; (4) frugality ; (5) 
cleanliness ; (6) knowledge of domestic affairs ; (7) good temper ; 
(8) beauty." To-day in ever widening circles it is becoming 
more important for a woman to be able to make her living 
than to be thrifty and sober, more important to possess savoir 
faire than knowledge of household affairs, more important to be 
attractive and a “ good sport" than to be chaste. 

A changed sexual morality seems to put less and less premium 
on modesty, “ propriety ”, passivity and virginity;- 

It is important in this connection to note in how many of 
the love stories shown on the screen—which, after all, are intended 
to appeal to the average taste and reflect bourgeois morality— 
the woman takes the active part; and if this may not be a 
general practice, it at least does not shock the feelings of the 
average cinema-goer as “indecent” and “improper”, as it 
Certainly would have shocked his elders. 

It would lead too far to discuss here in detail the extent to 
which these trends in sexual morality have been caused by 
woman's changed social position, and what effect they have on 
it. The causal chain seems to be this: through the acceptance 
of a great variety of new functions, through socially valuable 
and remunerative work woman’s status has been improved ; 
many of her inferiority feelings tend to disappear; as a con- 
Sequence she is more inclined to regard herself as an equal 
Partner, and more resentful of the double standards of morality 
valid until recently. She has lost in the process a good deal of 
her timidity, her passivity, her “ masochistic tendencies " and her 
traditional technique of prevailing by indirect means. 

If we have kept in mind our first list of feminine traits we must 
recognize that by this method of examining the changes that have 
taken place a not inconsiderable number of characteristics 
Originally listed as feminine can thereby be eliminated as being 
the result of social conditions and subject to alterations. 

A sociological study of the problem of femininity does, how- 
Cver, not necessarily have to be comparative—comparing either 
€minine traits with those of other social groups or with char- 
acteristics of women ‘at different times. Special studies of 

, Particular and restricted topics are also apt to reveal valuable 
Material. It would, for instance, be of extreme interest to under- 
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take research into the effect of discouragement on feminine 
creativeness, for modern psychology tends more and more to 
stress the importance of stimulation—by example, active 
encouragement or a cultural pattern which promotes individuality 
—on achievement. In a study on the Psychology of Invention,! 
made already in 1898, Josiah Royce wrote: “ Inventions seem to 
be the results of the encouragement of individuality,” and he 
maintained that, although genius was innate, “ talent is somehow 
due to a social stimulation which sets their habits varying in 
different directions. And this stimulation is of the type which 
abounds.in periods of individualism ”. Psychology has since 
increasingly emphasized the need of encouragement in education ; 
so much so, that nowadays it seems almost self-evident that an 
atmosphere in which, for instance, a person has to protest that 
" any reputation for learning she might have won” was due 
to “inevitable accident” (“I have always carefully avoided it 
and ever thought it a misfortune "? ) could do nothing but frustrate 
any interest and innate ability. "The premium on conformity 
to given conventions, and the opprobrium attaching to all kinds 
of deviations from the norm in which feminine education mainly 
consisted, are bound to have inhibited the expression of so 
much talent as may have existed. The actual extent of this 
effect cannot, of course, be measured, since its very nature is to 
frustrate and to deprive of their means of expression those it has 
most strongly affected. Not many authentic reports have been 
recorded like that of Thomas More's daughter, Margaret, who 


wanted to help in the great work of Erasmus, her father's friend. 
Erasmus was making a new Latin translation of the New Testament, 
and Margaret, who was, as Erasmus himself said, “an elegant 
Latinist ”, decided she would make the concordance. One day her 
father found her in tears over the work. He took the manuscript from 
her and explained to her that such was not a woman’s work. He was 
kind, and said he was proud of her desire to do the task, but to allow 
her to do it would be a mistake. It would consume her, he explained, 
and leave no residue either of emotion, or thought, and that would 
be very sad for her happiness as a woman. Women, he taught her, 
must save all their energies for the race. He turned her imagination 
gently away from scholarship and directed it upon one whom he 
called * yon tall stripling ", and Margaret, who adored her father, 
believed him to be right and obeyed him.3 

1 Psychol. Review, Vol. V, 1898. 


? Lady Mary Wortley Mont ; 
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i S Mo from Margaret Lawrence's Wz Write as Women (Michacl Joseph, London, 
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But apart from the anonymous legion of maybe mediocre 
talents who were doomed to remain dumb, an interesting under- 
taking would be to trace the influence of this discouragement in 
the works of women, who in spite of the hostile atmosphere sur- 
rounding their work succeeded in producing something. This 
would not be too difficult a task, for hardly any woman author: 
fails to reflect in some way or other these difficulties. From the 
bitter lament of Lady Winchilsea (born 1661)— 


How are we fallen! Fallen by mistaken rules, 
And Education's more than Nature's fools ; 
Debarred from all improvements of the mind, 
And to be dull, expected and designed ; 

And if someone would soar above the rest, 

With warmer fancy, and ambition pressed, 

So strong the opposing faction still appears, 

The hopes to thrive can ne'er outweigh the fears. 


Alas! A woman that-attempts the pen, 

Such a presumptuous creature is esteemed, 

The fault can by no virtue be redeemed. 

They tell us we mistake our sex and way ; 

Good breeding, fashion, dancing, dressing, play, 
Are the accomplishments we should desire ; 

To write, to read, or think, or to enquire, 
Would cloud our beauty, and exhaust our prime, 
Whilst the dull manage of a servile house 

Is held by some our utmost art and use. 


— to the fresh cynicism of the contemporary American poetess 
Stevie Smith— 


Girls! although I am a woman 
I always try to appear human. 


—there is an infinite variety of reactions against that experience 
of having to struggle against obstruction. In some form it can 
almost always be traced. 

a The discouragement does not so much consist in actual pro- 
hibition, but is rather exercised by subtler means: by ironic 
smiles, shrugs of the shoulder, ridicule of the “ femmes savantes ", 
Wow contempt—whether expressed in an overtly misogynous 
R ude, in a matter of fact assumption of masculine superiority, 
biek overemphasis of the contrast between the character and 

H tes of the two sexes, or in condescending sympathy with the 
Poor little girls who so hopelessly strive to compete with men. 
1gag) toned from Virginia Woolf's A Room of One's Own (Hogarth Press, London, 
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Listen to Beatrice Webb’s report of her first meeting with Professor 
Marshall (when she was no longer an inexperienced young girl, 
but had a considerable record of social work behind her and 
went to him to discuss a new research which she proposed to 
undertake), and you will find all the paraphernalia of this 
technique in his argument : 

He was 


holding that woman was a subordinate being, and that, if she ceased 
to be subordinate, there would be no object fora man to marry. That 
Marriage was a sacrifice of masculine freedom and would only be 
tolerated by male creatures so long as it meant the devotion, body 
and soul, of the female to the male. Hence the woman must not 
develop her faculties in a way unpleasant to the man : that strength, 
courage, independence were not attractive in women ; that rivalry in 
men’s pursuits was positively unpleasant. Hence masculine strength 
and masculine ability in women must be freely trampled on and 
boycotted by men. Contrast was the essence of the matrimonial 
relation: feminine weakness contrasted with masculine strength ; 
masculine egotism with feminine self-devotion. “ If you compete with 
us we shan’t marry you,” he summed up with a laugh. 


Beatrice Webb goes on recording in her diary on March 8, 1889— 


the little professor, with bright eyes, shrugged his shoulders and became 
satirical on the subject of a woman dealing with scientific generaliza- 
tons : not unkindly satirical, but chaffingly so. He stuck to his point 
and heaped on flattery to compensate for depreciation . . . I came 
away liking the man and with gratitude for the kindly way in which 
he had stated his view, refreshed by his appreciation, and inclined to 
agree with him as to the slightness of my strength and ability for the 
work I proposed to undertake. Still, with the disagreeable masculine 
characteristic of persistent and well-defined purpose I shall stick to 
my own way of climbing my own little tree. . . 1 


Not many women would have the energy and * well-defined 
purpose" to persist in their * masculine? endeavours against 
these odds. 
The strength of the argument consists in the fact that it is 
backed by a solid body of public opinion. It only requires the 
gentle form of friendly flattery: * Oh, but as a woman you 
don’t have to be logical ! " to eliminate a woman from a discussion 
and put her in her “ proper place” outside the masculine world 
of intellect. 

There are ‘even some kinds of “ encouragements ? dealt out 
to women which had an almost irresistible negative effect. No 


* Beatrice Webb : My Apprenticeship, op. cit. 
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better check could have been put on the intellectual work of 
women than by the attitude represented in the following counsel + : 


Harriet asks in what way she can pass the dull evenings in the 
country? She requires something to enliven her spirits. The society 
of a lover would be a radical remedy: but as she appears in that 
respect to be a neglected and destitute young lady we recommend some 
useful study. Drawing, music, books, unless the temperament is 
sanguine, soon pall upon the taste. Needlework is also monotonous, 
but these occupations might be combined with some novel pursuits. 
A game of chess with an old bachelor would be a relief, but if there 
is no one at hand, why something else must be recurred to. We can 
think of nothing at present but the study of some science. Within the 
past few years chemistry has been very popular with ladies who find 
time hanging heavily on their hands. 


The attitude behind this advice is clearly that intellectual 
work is, if at all, a suitable interest for unattractive spinsters. 
Who would, under such circumstances, be eager to bear the 
stigma ? ; 

It is not suggested here that the relative paucity of feminine 
achievement in the arts and sciences is merely or mainly the 
result of discouragement. Domestic cares, for instance, have been 
named as another cause, absorbing as they do, or did, a pre- 
ponderating part of women's energy. Havelock Ellis has pointed 
Out in his Study of British Genius that the women who did get 
on in the world were those who either did not marry at all or 
late in life or else so young that they ** escaped from, or found 
a modus vivendi with, domestic and procreative claims ”. 

. Domestic affairs, not on account of the time and energy 
they demand, but for the state of mind they produce, have 
Often been mentioned as impediments to feminine creative- 
ness. Helen Rosenau, for instance, gives the following ex- 
planation for it: ‘The processes of form require power of 
Concentration, an aptitude which is diametrically opposed to 
the education of the average housewife, who has constantly to 

iffuse her attention on various matters to keep her house in 
Order. Indeed, housekeeping is perhaps a real education in 
the diffusion of thought . . .” ? . 

By others (Karen Horney or Gina Lombroso for example) 


th * Again taken from Advice to Young Ladies, a compilation of extracts from 
i Correspondence column of the London Journal of 1855-62 (London, 1933). Note 
é Condescending and censorious tone of this advice to a worried questioner. The 
ares of tune which has taken place since, obviously under the influence of spreading 
Ychological knowledge, is remarkable. 
elen Rosenau : “ Creativeness in Women”, Cont. Review, August, 1941. 
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it has been maintained that the impulse to productivity is only 
one, in men and women, and while in men it produces creative 
achievement, in women it finds an outlet in procreation. Or, 
in other words, men create because they are unable to bear 
children. 

If we selected discouragement as a topic for investigation it 
was not because we thought it the only clue to the complicated 
problem, but because it, no doubt, is an additional impediment, 
no matter how many other factors may obstruct feminine creative- 
ness, and therefore deserves a closer study. 

We do not believe that, when these and many other approaches 
to the problem of the “ feminine character ” have been exhausted, 
femininity will, like a phantom, dissolve into nothing. On the 
contrary, the residue of typically feminine traits, connected with 
woman's specific constitution, which is: likely to remain after all 
is said and done about social conditioning, will have more 
substance and a greater scientific validity. 


"APPENDIX 
“ THE REBEL GENERATION”, Novel by Jo v." Amers-Küller 


The hypothesis of this study has been the view that the social 
and cultural situation at any given time is expressed in ideologies and 
reflected in all products of the human mind : in art, in science, in 
literature, etc. Our special concern here was the social sciences, and 
we tried to show how changes in the social structure and in prevailing 
ideologies found expression in corresponding changes of the scientific 
approach to the problem of woman. 

If, as has been maintained, attitudes are “ the subjective aspect 
of culture ”, it remains now to show how the same development which 
we outlined in the first part of this study, and which we tried to trace 
in various scientific theories, has been reflected in the personal attitudes 
of ordinary people. That is, after a description of the objective side 
of culture, as manifested in the historical and social development and 
In scientific theories, we have to complete the picture of this period 
by giving an illustration of its subjective aspect. 

As we pointed out in the Introduction, the novel can be used as 
a social document only with certain qualifications. It is obviously 
useless if one wishes to ascertain facts, but it may be of great value 
if the task is to reconstruct the “ mental climate ” of an age with the 
Prevailing attitudes and valuations. The author often reproduces 
impressions which he has gathered either as a “ participant observer ” 
or as a student of life documents. The advantage of this combination 
is that he provides us with data of an intimate character which other- 
Wise would be inaccessible, and the method of his presentation has the 
additional virtue of condensation, i.e. he gives us in a few examples 
the essentials of a process. 

The appendix is therefore not to be read as a documentation, but 
as an illustration to the main theme : how the idea of Femininity has 

een transformed. 3 

The Rebel Generation,! a novel which tells the history of a well-to-do 
Men bourgeois family during approximately the same period which 
a reds covered in this study, has been selected for that purpose. 
iy gru on three main epochs of the family record : 1840, on the 
ane the Industrial Revolution in Holland, 1872, at its climax, and 

923 at the post-war period. 
iain F3 choice has been determined by the fact that women are the 
Statu gures of this story. Its three phases, expressed in terms of their 
the S, may be characterized as: (1) the period of the subjected, (2) of 
of a chili asa and (3) of the emancipated woman. It is the tale 
of Changing philosophy of life reflected in the attitudes of members 
One family. i 
1 


Jo van Amers-Küller ; The Rebel Generation (J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London 


1 

saa) Some other three-generation novels ate: John Galsworthy : The Forsyte 

Cre era Brittain : The Honourable Estate; Alexandra Kollontay : Love in Three 
ions; Thomas Mann: Buddenbrooks ; Sigrid Undset: Kristin Lavransdatter, 
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1. PHASE 
i iki temporary 
1840. The first observation striking the contem 
LACK OF reader of this family record is the réle which the 


INDIVIDUALITY. — family played in oppressing the free deyclopment of 
individuals and in enforcing a generally accepted pattern upon t! pi 
In our present state, with an institutionalized education and its daneri 
of a uniforming drill as the other alternative, it may seem to xs 
us as if the family were the only true breeding place of free an ur 
pendent personalities. This individualizing function, however, E 
not seem to be intrinsic in the family system as such, but accidenta : 
its present form. The puritan family, portrayed in the first UA E: 
The Rebel Generalion, functioned, on the. contrary, in favour ot " 
uniformity of creed, valuations, and behaviour. It was the Sues 
to impose generally acknowledged standards of religion, morality, ES. 
conduct. It was a kind of theocratic unit, its rules being rooted E 
only in custom and tradition but sanctioned by religion. A ve (5 
social order and a firmly established religious creed had creata, 
fixed pattern of living which one strove to live up to. Deviation me 
the general norm of behaviour would have been not only a socia 
trespass but a religious offence, marked as the sins of Arrogance E: 
“Presumption ", or * Vanity ”. Such divergence would have x 
with the disapproval of one's neighbours as well as with the er 
of God. In this way other people's judgment became the wor s" 
expression of God's will; or, in other words, Go d 
ponis verdict was the supreme instance (of an exalted 
PATTERN. “ public opinion " endowed with all vindicatory sanc 
tions. Not to give one's neighbours any reason to 
gossip, or more, to earn their esteem by personal probity, went for $ 
token of God's approval. This emphasis on correct overt behaviou 
and its association with religious precept very often produced an 
attitude of priggishness. * 
However, the two kinds of control—through religion and throug 
public opinion—mutually reinforced each other and, at the same time, 
increased the pressure upon individuals to conform to the prevailing 
standards of conduct. U 
The often repeated phrases * one should ?, “one ought to”, oF 
the educational motto: “ train up your children strictly in the way 
they should go ” (page 47) therefore have a double significance : they 
mean, for one, ** don't counteract conventions," and secondly, “‘ do 
obey the laws of God ”. 
his ambiguity becomes obvious in such situations as these : Henry 
Cornvelt, the eldest son of the family and a future minister, walking 


along the street in worldly thoughts, in the cold blast of the North 
_ suddenly recovers his self : 


He shivered and hunched up his Rhoulders as the terrible possibility of 
catching a fresh cold in 


punishment for his vanity suddenly came into E 
mind. And then he guiltily ceased swinging his cane. Behind the E 
window-screens of one of the big houses he fancied he could distinguish t d 
white gleam of a Woman's face. Whatever would Sophy, the daughter © 
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the exemplary Dr. Dermout, his tutor, think, if she were to see him deporting 
himself in so worldly a fashion! (page 2). 

Another example : Cornvelt senior opposes the introduction of 
steam looms into his manufacture, considering steam engines an 


invention of Beelzebub and driven by the breath of his nostrils.—Never would 
he subject the heritage of his fathers, of which he was so justly proud, to any 
experiments of this kind. Why! he would disgrace himself altogether in 
the eyes of his workpeople on whose skill the excellence of his fabrics depended 
(page 45). 

When his eldest daughter was to marry a man so repulsive to her 
that she would rather throw herself into the water than be his wife, 
her final decision to resign herself to her father's will was directed not 
only by filial duty, by obedience to the fourth commandment, and such 
considerations as “ that salvation of the soul cometh by the crucifying 
of the flesh ”, but by the fact that she was twenty-six and afraid of the 
odium of becoming an old maid (page 132). 

Life in that world was a serious business. That “ the 
sojourn of man upon this earth is merely a pilgrimage 
to a better life ” (page 13) was the current view, and 
the virtues of obedience and self-control were the highest duties and 
the condition for the salvation of man's soul. These ideals were 
instilled into the younger generation by a strict education. 

. “One of the first elements in the education of the children was to 
inculcate a sense of duty and self-control by making them invariably 
do the thing they least wished to do” (page 64). It was a perfect 
ed to break the will of the individual and to press him into a fixed 
mould. 

The attitude towards life, and its gradual changes in the succession 
of generations is very well symbolized by the fate of the gable-stone 
9n Cornvelt's factory : 

Over the door which led into the Cornvelt fullery stood the date 1682. 

t was surmounted by a representation, on the face of the gable, of two weavers 
ancing together, the man in full trunk hose, the woman shamelessly dis- 
playing a pair of thick calves. Each figure was holding a weaver's shuttle. 

nderneath, in characters which had received such innumerable coats of 
Whitewash as to be scarcely decipherable, one could just trace the inscription : 

In the land of Cockaigne : Cloth and Baize and Camlets ". k 

. Louis Cornvelt did not exactly know what this frivolous representation 
With the odd inscription meant. Neither did his father . .. The Cornvelts 
Often asked themselves whether they, as respectable Christian men, were 
Not bringing scandal upon their good name by allowing anything so licentious 
to remain depicted upon their gable front, and it was only on account of 
the date, which stamped their weaving premises as the oldest in the place, 
that they had tolerated the existence of these wanton figures. However, 
Now that Louis Cornvelt had an eldest son studying for the ministry, the 
impropriety of this stone on the gable front began to strike him with greater 
Orce than ever. Dancing was the devil's work. The wool-weaver never 
plowed any of his workpeople to indulge in this sinful amusement. Ought 
XE not therefore to remove this stone as being an incentive to evil lust and an 
Mcitement to sensuality ? j 
T What the father debated about, Henry’s fanatical zeal put into execution. 
hus it came about that on this day of November 1840, Louis and his son 


SERIOUSNESS 
OF LIFE. 
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the young “ candidate " stood watching the stonemasons as they picked and 
hacked to get the heavy mass of ancient stonework out of its place over the 
door (pages 42-3). 

Twenty years later the younger sons, modernizing their factory 
“ to the indignation of their brothers . . . reinstalled at the entrance 
the indecent old gablestone with the two dancing weavers which had 
been lying by for twenty years in a cellar". Their motif was to 
demonstrate, in a world of rapidly growing industrialization, that their 
establishment was the oldest one in the place. They were guided 
not by moral considerations but by business interests. a 

Only a few years later, when the social implications of the Industrial 
Revolution became apparent, a member of the next Cornvelt genera- 
tion reacted very differently to the representation of the two dancing 
weavers. On entering the factory : 


Clara paused involuntarily and looked up at this stone, thinking as she 
often did how very unsuitable this picture was. A weaver and his wife 
dancing! As if these poor toiling creatures ever had a moment of such 
careless amusement in their lives! If Uncle Nick and Uncle Albert had 
any proper feeling they wouldn't have routed out this old thing from its 
thirty years’ seclusion in the cellar. But alas, neither of them had any con- 
sideration for the feelings of their workpeople. They were no more for them 
than a herd of cattle out of whom they just had to make as much profit as 
possible (page 256). 


WOES Thinking had now a political bias. 

NUN The position of woman in the first phase of Amers- 
"^ Küller's novel is one of absolute and unrestricted sub- 
jection. The mother of the Cornvelt family, after thirteen confine- 
ments, was rather infirm in her for! -eighth year. She moved only 
with difficulty and supervised her big household from the armchair 
of her sitting-room. All the housework was done by the grown-up 
daughters, by an old unmarried aunt who lived in a very subordinate 
position, only slightly different from the réle of a housemaid, with the 
family, and by a kitchen hand for the roughest type of work. All these 
women were busy from the early morning till late at night. Their 
life was absorbed by household activities and the petty daily problems 
of their family circle. There was no life and no experience outside 
the house, and the male members of the family did not discuss their 
Serious problems with the “ womenfolk ”. 

It is characteristic that on studying the attitudes of those women 
one would not consider each person individually but treat them 
collectively, For, although there are slight differences in tempera- 

“ment and character, they live a group life and not an individual 
existence. They all—except one young cousin, daughter of a French 
musician, brought up in Paris with very different views, who came to 
live with the Cornvelts and whose presence acted as a sort of ferment 
in this uniform mass—they all lived up to the time-honoured model 
GHARAGTER a ER dale) virtuous, and devout young ladies. They 
ths, were all obedient, modest, industrious, and religious- 

They were all, as it was continually impressed upon 
them, fully aware of the seriousness of life and never thought of such 
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devilish things as their own pleasure. Towards their parents they 
felt reverence and respect, a feeling which in regard 
to their father was mingled with fear. They would 
never have dared to address him unasked, to utter a 
personal opinion in his presence, or to contradict him. Initiative was 
not considered a virtue in a woman, and it was definitely discouraged. 
As soon as Cornvelt senior entered the house the very sound of his 
steps in the hall made all the girls work with increased intensity at 
their needle-work and damp their talk to a whisper. He was the 
absolute and autocratic legislator and executor inside his family, and 
his presence was oppressive rather than inspiring. 
The róle of the mother in this family hierarchy can 
be compared to that of an ambassador. Even she 
would never have dared to have a personal view. 
She represented her husband, and she mediated between him and 
the children. The only bit of influence she could exercise was in her 
Way of putting things, in mitigating certain severities for example. 
. Her relationship with her husband and with her children, too, was 
` one of duty, not of familiarity. 
Although the Gospel of this world was a doctrine of 
labour, female work had a place in it only on the 
condition that it was unpaid. To earn her livelihood would have 
been so degrading for a woman that it would have lowered not only 
her own prestige but that of the whole family. It was felt proper that 
à single woman, either spinster or widow, should live with her nearest 
relatives as a sort of Cinderella, and that she should do all the dirty 
Work in return for the support she was given. But it would have 
been strongly resented if such a woman had preferred to live independ- 
ently on her own work rather than to accept the charity and dubious 
hospitality of her relatives. The whole family would have exercised 
all its powers to prevent such a breach of the social order. 

One of the old Cornvelt’s sisters had, many years ago, without the 
Consent of her family, married a French musician and had run away 
with him, After her husband’s death she preferred to earn her living 
with millinery work rather than appeal for support to her brother who, 
at any rate, would have considered her poverty as a just punishment 
for her sins. After her death her brother invited her only daughter, 

isbeth, to come and live in his house. 


In the letter which Uncle Cornvelt had written after her mother’s death, 
assuring her of his fatherly interest and promising without delay to provide 
€r with an escort to Holland, there had been one rather odd and disagreeable 
Sentence : “ I must beg you, most emphatically, my dear niece, to remember 
that I Strictly forbid you ever to mention to anyone in my house, either to 
Ty daughters or to anyone else, the fact which is unknown to anyone here, 
ViZ. that you and your mother were obliged to earn your living by work of 
Your own hands ? (page 27). 


PARENTS AND 
DAUGHTERS 


FAMILY 
HIERARCHY, 


WORK, 


When after some years of living as a guest in the oppressive 
atmosphere. of Cornvelt’s house this same niece Lisbeth approaches 
Sr uncle with the request: “ Uncle, I don't want to be a burden 
9 you and Aunt any longer. I want to earn my own living,” Corn- 
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velt senior at first treats her suggestion like the babbling of a child 
and does not take any notice of it. When she goes on talking and he 
realizes that she means what she says he shouts in a loud and scolding 
voice : 


Is this your gratitude for all the love and care you've met with under our 
roof? Do you mean to say that you want to disgrace the family that has 
kindly taken you in, by going away to become a wage-earner ? 


To her objection that it was her mother's own wish, Uncle Cornvelt 
answers : x . 

- «. Your poor mother . . . it's your unseemly importunity that drives 
me to say it, child—your poor mother lowered herself by her rash marriage 
into a position inferior to that of the Cornvelts, and God's punishment was 
this, that she had to provide for her own maintenance and yours by the work 
of her hands! (pages 74-5). 


He so strongly opposes her becoming a governess that only by her 
extraordinary perseverance, determination, and cleverness does she 
manage to work secretly for a local millinery shop, to save the necessary 
money, and after years of working and saving succeed in escaping, 
under exciting circumstances, from the family prison, and to run into 
a very strange and adventurous future. No wonder, therefore, that 
women in their struggle for emancipation considered the right to work 
as a privilege. It meant freedom from the tight grip of one's family 


—and there was no other oppressor whose power one felt so im- 
mediately. 


interests, / To fulfil their domestic tasks—the only ones they 
i were expected to fulfil —very little intellectual abilities 
or knowledge were needed. “ Character is the thing that matters, 


and a woman's character is bound to suffer if she applies her feeble 
feminine intellect to questions unbefitting her sex ? (page 56) said the 
eldest of Cornvelt’s sons, and his mother even surpassed him by 
approvingly quoting an old saying : “ A woman is quite wise enough 
if she has but the wit to get out of the way ofa haywain!” This 
same attitude was shared by everyone, no matter whether it was 
expressed in the form of a solemn exhortation by the future parson or 
took the form of a teasing compliment in the mouth of the more 
mundanestudent. (* You know, cousin, don't you, that ugly wrinkles 
come on your forehead if you cogitate over learned matters ? ? (page 


55) NA. sweet pretty little girl like you... to know Latin! Say 
nee that it isn't true. Why, it's just as if a flower . . . a rose in 
ssom . . 


- were to smell of vinegar!” (page . And if any 
woman by chance knew more ine the AY. necessary an! 

expected things she took very good care not to show her knowledge 
for fear of being unfeminine and in danger of being regarded as a blue- 
stocking. Women were not supposed to take any interest other than 
in household affairs and in religion. The latter, however, was not an 
intellectual Interest and, of course, did not include discussions OD 
theological problems. Religion was only a means of satisfying 4° 
emotional need. To read other books than sermons or the Edifying 
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Meditations for Young Females, or the like, would have been considered 
a luxury ; and luxury was a device of the devil. There was no place 
for it in that serious, sober, and laborious scheme of life. 

'The taboo on profane literature was, however, not 
so unfounded. Books formed in this world of absolute 
seclusion a real danger. They provided the only 
possible way of experience outside the restricted family circle and 
Were apt to introduce an alien element of romance and adventure 
into the bare and monotonous existence of eager young girls. 

One of the Cornvelt girls had an “ incomprehensible and lament- 
able proclivity for books ” which she gratified by occasional glances 
at her brother’s shelves when dusting his room. After the arrival of 
her French cousin, Lisbeth, who in her trunk, underneath a layer of 
underclothes had smuggled a contraband, of books into the house 
(one is induced to describe the situation in such terms) the two young 
girls in their bedroom indulged in the delight and thrill of secretly 
reading Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, Chateaubriand, and Sir 
Walter Scott. The romances and adventures of their heroes and 
heroines filled their dreams at night and occupied their minds during 
the dull hours of household routine. They came to think of the world 
as something different from their own existence, a place where gallant 
and noble heroes devoted their lives to beautiful and charming ladies, 
where the strength of noble sentiments surmounted all external 
obstacles, which, in their turn, were nothing but the proper opportuni- 
tles to prove the trueness and noble nature of those feelings. Men, 
apart from those one met in one’s own family circle, were thought of 
as heroes, inspired by chivalrous sentiments and prepared to sacrifice 
their lives to prove them. The conviction of masculine superiority in 
which they were brought up had created a fertile ground on which 
the hero-worship exuberantly grew. Love was imagined as an ever- 
ROMANTIC lasting exaltation, a rapturous emotion stronger than 
LOVE. death. It was an idol to which one devoted one's 

life and which rewarded with eternal joy and happi- 
Dess those who sacrificed on its altar. 
., it is therefore not surprising that a clash between those romantic 
ideals and reality proved catastrophical, and that the shock those 
girls suffered when confronted with the “hard facts” of reality 
affected their whole future lives. The men they came to love were 
RO chivalrous knights but ordinary men true to the type of their father 
and brothers rather than to the heroes of romantic novels. Even if 
they expressed their feelings according to the conventional romantic 
ideology, swearing eternal love and the determination “ to brave all 
dangers and surmount all difficulties for the sake of their love », they 
Were, in the end, not prepared to stake their future careers for a 
romance however charming. Faced with the determined opposition 
9f their fathers they preferred not to risk their salaries, their heritage, 
the break with their families and a public scandal. The girls, for 
om marriage was the one and only career—and marriage combined 
Ln romantic love the supreme ideal of life—of course failed to have 
nY understanding for their lovers’ motives. 


INFLUENCE OF 
LITERATURE. 
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My heart bleeds to inform you, dear Miss Cornvelt, [writes one of the 
“ heroes ”] that though suffering deeply from the sharpest of all mortal 
trials, viz. love, I cannot fall in with the plan disclosed to me in your letter 
[i.e. the scheme for an elopement] the action you propose taking being not 
only altogether contrary to my ideas of propriety but also to those of filial 
duty . . . My father would have every right to be angry at my action. 
And suppose he were to deprive me of the salary I am at present earning 
in his factory? In that case our married life would be one of anxious poverty. 
We should forfeit the respect of everybody and be laughed at into the bargain 
(page 125). 


Or, in the words of a more poetic lover : 


It is with trembling hand I write these lines inscribed in my heart’s blood 
and with many tears... We must part, my dearest girl. There is no 
prospect of our being joined in marriage, for my father has set his face against 
our union. After a long and painful interview during which I strove in vain 
to move him and to change his views with regard to yourself, I was obliged 
toyield tohis wishes. It is the duty of children to obey their parents. More- 
over, without the money he allows me I cannot complete my studies and attain 
a decent position in society . . . (page 126). 


With unctuous words and full of self-pity those “ heart-broken b 
lovers resign and recommend their sweethearts’ souls to God's blessing. 


Oh, dearest friend, let us unite in bearing humbly the trial that Almighty 
God has laid upon our youth . . . Do not let us show any filial disobedience 
and so bring upon ourselves not only the anger of our parents but also that 
of Almighty God, thereby imperilling our souls’ salvation and losing the 
chance of eternal reunion in a better life beyond this troublous vale of tears 
(page 125). 


The young girls who in their romantic zeal, and brought to believe 
that love was invincible, had unflinchingly been prepared to leave their 
families, to sacrifice their reputation, to offend the divine law of filial 
obedience, and willingly to accept for their love’s sake a life of unknown 
hardships (of whose reality they however had no idea), the girls could 
not help being utterly disillusioned. They of course did not consider 
their lovers’ arguments convincing nor the facts cogent. They felt 
tliemselves betrayed and forsaken by men who failed to live up to 
their ideal of true love. Never in their lives did they completely 
recover from that collapse of their whole ideology. The disenchant- 
ment became part of their life pattern and ingrained in their character. 

- + . her secret detestation of all that men stood for dated from those days 


when she had first experienced the bitter truth that the lords of creation, 
whom she h; 


ad been taught to look up to with humble respect, were by: no 
means all fiery and dauntless heroes, and that a “ weak ” woman had more 


courage than a strong man when it came to standing in the breach for the 
sake of her love (page 167). 


The romantic ideals which were the expression of an individualistic 
attitude inevitably clashed with the puritan pattern of life ; and the 
main victims were of necessity women who by their remoteness from 
all life-experience had no means to adjust those ideals to the practical 
life and to assign to them their proper place within its scope. 
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There is another interesting instance of the way in which early 
experiences become part of an individual's life-pattern : the sense 
of guilt which was connected with all the independent 
acts of these girls—beginning with the secret reading 
of novels, and culminating in a romantic love-adventure with the 
secret plan to elope—became part of the personality of one of the two 

' “ adventuresses ". (The other one found a more direct way to in- 
dependence.) It expressed itself later in her habit of spending just a 
little more money than she knew her husband could afford. This 
overdrawing of the bank account offered her an outlet for her longing 
for independence and it provided her with the somewhat pleasant 
Sense of guilt which had accompanied all her independent actions. 
To herself and others she could always justify her extravagant expendi- 
ture by saying that, as a woman, she lacked a sense for money matters. 
This excuse would have been accepted as valid according to the pre- 
vailing ideas of feminine morality as something entirely different from 
masculine ethics. 


SENSE OF GUILT. 


2. PHASE 


Although during. the following thirty years an 
enormous development was taking place in the 
Social structure, the changes of attitudes, however far-reaching, were 
on the whole quantitative rather than qualitative alterations. One 
Beneration is too short a time for a thoroughgoing reformation of 
i ideologies. Born in the realm of one pattern of life, 
man is not independent enough of his education and 
the experiences of his early youth to adopt whole-heartedly an entirely 
new outlook even if the material conditions of his immediate personal 
existence have changed. Not all the individuals concerned were, at 
first, immediately affected by the structural changes of society at large. 

the industrial revolution has profoundly altered the life of the 
Community, has created new opportunities and caused new hardships, 
We must not at first expect equally revolutionary changes in the sphere 
9f the mind. Changes in the psychological make-up do not keep 
Pace with the dynamic developments of the economic and social 
Structure, This dynamic was however strong enough, even within 
rs generation, to loosen the soil in which new ideas could arise and 
ake root, 


1872. 


CULTURAL LAG. 


" In its foundation the philosophy of life remained 
oa unchanged. Man’s Etenee upon this earth was 
i considered as a sort of probation for the higher life 

he might expect hereafter. But upon the texture of this philosophy 
a new pattern became marked. No longer were obedience, self- 
control and righteousness the main roads to Heaven. The new 
OPportunities given to the individual by the new industrial develop- 
ment made him believe that his success and efficiency in the\economic 
Sphere were signs of God's grace ; that climbing the social scale would 
Sad him to eternal bliss ; and that, if he was one of the Lord's chosen 
People, this fact would become obvious already in the course of his 
farthly life through a successful career. If the view that life was the 
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opportunity given to man in order that he may make the best use of 
it and prove his worthiness for salvation, was an established creed, 
there was a new and secularized interpretation of the word “ use. 

It follows that not only social and economic success was sought as 
-a criterion of one's worth (in the widest sense of this word) but that 
such external things as mark that success assumed a value which 
they had never had in previous generations. It became important to 
be well dressed after the latest fashion, to be beautifully furnished, to 
meet the right kind of people and to behave in a certain way appropri- 
ate to one's position :—in short, social prestige had become a deter- 
minant factor of behaviour. Seen from the women s 
angle this meant an unbolting of the gates of the 
family prison. Woman was no longer confined to 
the four walls of her house, her activities no longer restricted to mere 
housekeeping, but she had some social functions outside her own 
home, such as, for example—in the bourgeois class with which we 
are concerned in this study—acting as hostess and in other ways 
helping her husband to keep up appearances, among his friends, at 
social gatherings etc. 

Professor Cornvelt had every reason to be satisfied with the mistress of 
his house that evening. Alice might be irritable and domincering,. but she 
was an excellent hostess, and their illustrious guest had shown full appreciation 
of the light ang recherché repast that she had provided . . . (page 168). 

"There were other reasons, too, which made for an improvement 
of woman's position inside the family. In the attempt to climb the 
social ladder women were very often the means of advance. This gave 
them a certain strategical superiority with regard to their husbands. 
psycuonocica, People thought David to be envied in making so brilliant 
EXPRESSION OF a marriage and he rose quickly in his profession. Ho 
GROWING! sGGrAL far this was due to his wife’s influential relations and how 
INFLUENCE. much to his own abilities it was not easy to say. flise 

had too much savoir faire and was too well bred to pu 
forward her share in his success. All the same she let him know it in a hundre 
little ways. , She was incontestably the ruler in the well-appointed ménage, an' 
by her predilection for her own family and her haughty condescension to his, 
she always seemed to be saying : ** You, the needy son of a plain tradesman, 


would never have become what you are if it hadn't been for me ! (page 188). 
The social superiority which the wealth and the influence of her 
family bestowed upon her, found expression in various indirect ways. 
It did not, however, affect her real position nor find a more direct 
expression because, outwardly and according to the generally accepte 
amily hierarchy, she was subordinate to her husband, and, no matter 
What her personal merits might have been, all the prestige for her 
own as well as his contribution was conferred upon the husband as 
the head of the family. " 
sre Was still another cause, although not a social one, which 
made for an improved position of the next generation of women. The 
bitter experiences and disappointments of their own youth induced 
enlightened fathers to exercise their authority in a less rigid way an' 
to respect the Personality of their children, at least within certain 


STATUS OF 
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limits. Professor Cornvelt had a heartfelt admiration for his pretty 
and intelligent "little girl". Their relation was one of mutual 
affection and admiration, and it might be said without exaggeration 
that Professor David Cornvelt was in love with his daughter. She 
was the subject of all his tenderness and she bestowed upon his life 
all the warmth and affection which otherwise was lacking in the family 
atmosphere. Dr. Wizemann, doctor with heart and soul, talked 
enthusiastically and for hours about his medical experiences and 
Successes to his keenly interested daughter. Not because he thought 
that it was a suitable subject for a girl to be interested in, but because 
he felt the urge to talk to somebody and because neither his wife nor 
his son showed any interest in the matter. He communicated with 
the sympathizing Person, and the only regard he had to her sex was 
the feeling of regret that she was not a boy and thus could not make 
profitable use of her interest. (He nevertheless opposed with all his 
power her desire to study medicine, and she had to escape from her home 
ànd accept the assistance ofa feminist fund in order to become a doctor.) 
The slackening of the pressure inside the family and 


GREATE : : : 
NOS AEA the richer field of experience which was now opened 
TION, to women, made for the development of individuali- 


" ties. It is, indeed, the most remarkable feature of 
this period, as compared with the preceding generation, that each 
individual is a distinct personality with differing tastes and inclinations 
and an individual life-history. No longer is it possible to summarize 
the fate of women under one heading, as it was in the first part of this 
study, They have become different characters and subject to different 
destinies, What they have in common is but the background from 
Which they arise and against which they, individually, react. 
'This chance of developing an individual character 
was given to them by the fact that parental authority 
Was no longer strict enough to enforce upon the children a fixed pattern 
oF life. The parents had become less sure of themselves. Society 
Was in a state of fluctuation, old ideas were losing their value, and one 
Watched the strange development with a certain amazement, but 
without much hope of being able to interfere with it. One would 
ay with a sigh : ** Daughters nowadays are not as they used to be ! ” 
ut one did not feel the power to coerce them into different attitudes. 
ü € bitter experiences of their own youth had made the older genera- 
9n doubt the justification and rationality of paternal compulsion. 
E nd it is impossible to exercise strict authority if one is not absolutely 
ure ofone’s title to doso. A sceptic would not make a good autocrat ; 
e doubts would impair his strength to carry out his claims. Hamlet 
ue ee would be an impossible proposition. Thus, paternal 
Ority took a new form : persuasion was used instead of commands. 
The authority of the father did not rest any longer 


AUTHORITY, 


CHAN 5 Eos H 

d E on his autocratic position as head of the family but 
Or Ge on his faculty as a mature, experienced, sensible and 
AUTHORITY. understanding person. He tried to be a guide as 


occa. well as a friend to his children. He could, and 
Casionally did, resort to compulsion—but only after long reasoning 
F.c, 
É H 
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and the vain effort to persuade his child of his own point of view ; 
and he felt very miserable when his appeal to reason failed and he 
had to use the ultimate means of force. 

The point where parents were most vulnerable and 
most likely to exercise their power to check their 
daughters was the problem of work. The view that working for money 
was dishonouring and lowering the prestige of a woman as well as 
of her family had been in force for centuries and was in force still 5 
the increased value attributed to social prestige reinforced rather, if 
possible, the parental resistance to women's work which, very much 
against the liking of the majority, had suddenly become a topic o 
discussion. The resistance was so strong that there was an equal 
taboo on talks on emancipation inside the family as there would be 
in most families to-day on such subjects as, e.g., contraceptives. 

: Several members of his committee had been opposed to 
EAS ONS. this Emancipation ” Lecture. They considered us subject 
unsuitable for an audience at the Institute? and particularly unfitted for 
discussion in the presence of ladies. "The mere mention of ** Emancipation 
was an abomination to most people, and many felt it belonged to the class 
of things that one doesn’t discuss in public; like certain social evils about 
which one is silent, though everybody knows they exist (page 173). 

Nevertheless a “ dissatisfied spirit of unrest? had befallen the 
younger generation of girls. Rumours that women students were 
admitted to the university of Zurich, that their admission was dis- 
cussed in London and other capitals, had reached even such remote 
places as Leyden. Many girls began to realize that the right to work 
and to earn their living meant independence from the slavery of their 
family. It meant freedom to marry the man they loved, or not to 
marry if they did not feel like it. Tt meant liberation from the com- 
pulsion either to contract a marriage of convenience or to accept the 
charity of one’s family ; it meant self-determination ; and it meant, 
to a generation which had just passed the first stage in the development 
of individuality, the opportunity to prove that they were not, in fact, 
inferior. The fledglings had just grown wings, and now they wanted 
to see whether they could fly with them. Their aim was not to change 
the social order, but they wanted to take an active part in it. 

The Feminists’ attitude. and the spirit of revolt that 


WORK. 


Eu animated them is better understood if we look rather 
PER EON at what they were fighting against than at what they 
ANS were fighting for. For the enemy against whom they 


EMANCIPATION. revolted was real and near at hand ; they had a clear 
f notion and an actual experience of him—whereas the 
uture they fought for was a more or less vague idea ; it was an idea! 
which in its pr 


i 3 
actical consequences could not well be foreseen. 
Let us, 
only of the 


therefore, first look at the opposition, which consisted not 
elder generation but of the overwhelming majority of the 
youth too. Its views are perfectly expressed in the lecture 0? 
“ Women’s Emancipation ” given by the famous and fashionable 
Nicholas Beets in the Literary Institute of Leyden in 1872. May 3 


be noted in passing that—very much in contrast to the custom of the 
1 Although it was a lecture against Emancipation. 
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former generation—there was such an institution as a Literary Institute 
and that men took their wives and daughters to attend its lectures. 


Nicholas Beets started his lecture with a compliment 
PSYCHOLOGICAL to the ladies : ` 


TECHNIQUES " 
OF THE * Though it's certainly not without you, it's quite certainly 
OPPOSITION. about you that I’m going to speak this evening.” [Tricking 


the feminine section of his audience into sympathy by 
this polite bow, he goes on to talk about] the restlessness and apprehension 
which seemed to exist all over the country and upon the “ strange” and, to 
us men, incomprehensible desire for science and learning which has recently 
begun to show itself among certain classes of women. ‘ But as I need scarcely 
remind you, my honoured hearers, ‘ les femmes docteurs’ have not so far met 
with any appreciation from us. There is no degree possible to a woman 
doctor except at Zurich, and fortunately it will be a long time yet ere we have 
the honour of sharing the benches at our university with the fair sex! . . . 
There are signs among the fair sex of a feeling for a vocation, and efforts are 
being encouraged for the occupation by women of territory peculiar to men, 
the territory of scholarship, or as it is now called, science. But, gentlemen 
+ +» are you not well aware that it would be to your loss if women, instead 
of waiting for you at your study door, should want to follow you inside as 
fellow-workers? The world of our women, with some few exceptions, bears 
the distinctive mark, glorious above all others, of being a woman's world, a 
mother's world. Make of it a political world, a scientific world, an art 
world ; allow all that is learned out of books and read out of newspapers to 
invade the lovely heads of our women, and what will happen ? In spite 
of their superiority of nature, and to the inevitable detriment of all our good 
taste and common sense, the sweet language that flows from their lips and 
enriches our mother tongue will become nothing but a means for imparting 
to our children, with their mother's milk, all the cold pedantries and techni- 
calities of us prosaic men!” . 

*.. Now the speaker mentioned the word “emancipation”. He 
uttered it with a slow emphasis but smiled as though entreating his hearers 
not to be alarmed. 

“Since this word signifies nothing more nor less than general development, 
Such as intelligent people have always advocated for man—I won’t say for 
Woman—kind, why is such a fuss made about it? Why do people speak of 
the reformation of women’s lives, of a final declaration of the rights, and 
ofa revolution in the conditions of society? Why do they behave as though 
a change were about to take place as great as from night to day? ... 

his movement is not so innocent as it might appear to superficial observers. 

ere is an ever-increasing army of malcontents who desire something much 

More and something very different. The vanguard of this army is carrying 

92 propaganda in Zurich and in London, while the rearguard in America 

ce Ms legs crossed is smoking its—I should say her—cigar in the women's 
Siu. 

Have we reason . . . to fear the contest which, from so many indications, 
Appears to be at hand, and which even now is being waged, so they say, by 
Some of the advance guard? Have women no honour shown them? Are 
Women really misunderstood? Are women made slaves of in this free and 
Civilized country of ours, so justly esteemed for its domestic life? No, my 

Onoured hearers. I combat such an idea with all the earnestness, all the 
termination at my disposal. The old lines : 


“ 


Hail to the women to whom it is given 


ae To entwine with our lives the roses of Heaven ! 
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are to this very day to us Netherlanders much more than a mere song. They 
have come to express for us an animating principle based on the loftiest experi- 
ence: the dignity of womanhood! Dutch integrity will always make a 
woman’s rights indisputable in every Dutchman’s eyes, and her rights— 
putting aside all this talk about walking in new ways, which has no founda- 
tion in the real nature of her being—her rights are the sacred rights belonging 
to the weaker sex. And whoso violates them or holds them cheap is stig- 
matised by us all. The Dutchwoman, a slave? Yes, just in so far as a Dutch- 
man is a slave, a willing slave, to his master: Duty!...” 

. . . With an engaging smile he dilated upon his favourite theme, that of 
the sanctity of marriage and the joys of family life, introducing his pet illustra- 
tion of the two hands: the right hand the man, the left hand the woman. 
Separated they were almost useless, but what splendid things might they 
not achieve when united. Love in his opinion was the privilege of youth and 
beauty. What more worthy subject, what loftier theme, could there well 
be for sentimental and enraptured verse than a couple of young lovers? 
Marriage was of course a good thing, a requisite and necessary thing, but 
INS had not necessarily anything to do with the youthful ecstasies o 
ove... 

Not to usurp the power and authority of man, which nature has denied 
to her ; but to increase and strengthen her beneficial influence upon man which 
is her natural prerogative ! Let this be the aim of woman's education to-day ! 
All honour to those men and women who sincerely desire the good of woman- 
kind. But let them desire it in God's way, which is after all nature's way» 
departure from which must needs be temporary and must inevitably prove 
disastrous ! (pages 172-9). 


This speech is an almost complete collection of aspects forming the 
Vit OMA of Men's fear to lose a power-mono- 
MN poly. There is, first of all, the pretended belief in a 

s m feminine superiority : Women are much too good for 
such “ prosaic” things as professional work. (Why, however, they 
should not be too good to do the even more prosaic work of mending 
and dusting, cooking and scrubbing, is not to be seen.) A rosy cloud 
of romanticism is wrapped round the figure of woman in order to 
prevent the real Barn from being discerned. 

ere is, secondly, a trifling with th blem. 
2) TRIFLING : p E SAD e pro 
(nz p E appears difficult to understand what all the 
E ades uss is about? We want, no less than you, the pro- 
gress of mankind, Why, then, state your own case 
separately ? 


(3) WARNING There is, thirdly, a more or less open admission that 

OF DANGPR. there is danger ahead. Fear is expressed as to the 
strength and number of the opponents. 

(4) niicure, There is, furthermore, the tendency to ridicule the 


enemy by giving names like “ blue stocking " or 
Caricatures as the one of women sitting “ with legs 
oking cigars in women’s clubs ”. 
(5) Boxer OR ee is the boasting assurance that the competition 
Oe Ne ot women is not feared (who would ever admit to 
Jrkiib. be arad ud the big bad wolf?) and the apparently 

. imperishable reproach that, if women feel themselves 
misunderstood, the fault lies in their own imagination. 


sketching such 
crossed and sm, 
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The appeal to patriotism is, of course, not miss- 
E) arrar Te ing: Every Dutchman is a willing slave of duty. 
i Ladies, have your share, too ! 
"There is the poetic representation of the real feminine 
task : “ to entwine with our lives the roses of Heaven a 
and the equally pleasing symbol of the two hands 
which only together are capable of achieving a deed. 
(B\ Appa. qo Last, but not least, there is the argument that the 
RELIGIUDS present order of things is the only natural one and 
ENOHONS was created by God. To alter this state of affairs 

d would mean interfering with God's plans. The 

woman question is tackled in a way similar to the problem of poverty : 
Let us mitigate the hard lot of the poor with as much kind sentiment 
as possible, and let it be endued with sentimentality. There can 
never be enough charity! But to abolish poverty? Why, it has 
always existed and will always exist, and it is God’s will that it be so. 
God likes the -poor. 

To complete the long list of arguments against 
P demas. 79. wormed’ etdyi one ought to E two her 
VANITY, frequently used points:. The appeal to feminine 

vanity, expressing the fear that studying would 
(10) Appear to bring wrinkles to women’s faces and make them 
MASCULINE sex Ugly and unattractive ; and, secondly, on the same 
INSTINCT. line, but intended rather as an appeal to masculine 

sex instincts, that doing men’s work would make 
Women “ unfeminine ”. 
UT Against this type of argument the feminists’ most 
VEW. valid objection was that there were thousands of 

women who had no “ garlands to wind” and too 
many “left hands with no right hands to meet them ”. 


(7) POETIC 
GLORIFICATION. 


There are a hundred thousand more women than men in this country 
alone—unmarried “ left hands ” to whom no right hands are stretched out. 
In the name of all these women I ask you: what right have you to refuse 
to them the possibility of keeping themselves, instead of being dependent on 
their fathers and brothers? What right have you to speak to them of the 

lessings and love of motherhood? To point out to them the duties in the 
household and nursery? What right have you to withhold from your 

aughters the opportunity for self-development and self-gratification, when 
Perhaps they, too, may have this same fate in store for them, the humiliating 
One of dependence and slavery which is the lot of all unmarried women ? 
(page 180). 


There were two reasons for making the lot of the 


WHY ; N : 5 

ce E unmarried woman the point of issue : Firstly, the 
PROBLEM Or RAL hardships of this class of women were most obvious 
FEMINISM. and were becoming an increasingly pressing problem. 


i Secondly, in restricting the equalitarian claims to 
SPinsters one could avoid an attack on the marriage system. Each of 
ese motives had a sentimental as well as a tactical foundation : 
subiectively, the humiliating slave position of spinsters was most 

Ongly resented by women; on the objective side, it seemed easier to 
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convince the * enemy” of the justification of one's cause. On the 
other hand an attack upon the marriage system would not only have 
been against the feelings of almost all women, but it would have 
énormously increased the difficulties of the fight. Leaving, in their 
struggle for the right to work, the married woman out of account was 
a politically useful procedure. But it was the nucleus of many future 
conflicts and inconsistencies. 

The fight was violent and the opposition almost unanimous ; no 
wonder therefore that the women's emancipation-movement took a 
strongly anti-masculine turn. One not only wanted to prove that 
women were just as good as men ; one meant to show that one could 
certainly do without them. This was, naturally, a miscalculation, 


and it confronted thousands of girls with the alternative either of 
sacrificing their ideals of justice, equality, and women's rights, or of 


resigning their claim to love. Each of the girls in this second phase 
of the novel had, at some period of her life, to face the internal conflict 
between abstract ideals on the one hand, and emotions on the other 
M hand. The temptation to take the easier road to 
po E happiness instead of trying a thorny path into e 
SOCIAL cHANGE, Unknown future was very great indeed. It spea 
for the strength of character of the respective girls 
as well as of the value of their ideals that so many chose the harder 
lot. Of the eight girls of this generation considered in Amers-K üller's 
novel, only the life of two seems to have been unaffected by the 
emancipation-movement ; of the others one became a doctor, two 
opened a dressmaker’s salon, one gave music lessons, and one became 
a schoolmistress. Only one of the girls gave in to her father’s will 
after a long and passionate struggle. But nevertheless she did, on her 
own initiative, what we to-day should call “ social work". She was 
strongly inclined to socialism, and only the affection for her father, 
who had already broken with his socialist son, induced her to renounce 


her plan of leaving her home and going to England with the man she 
loved and who shared her political views. 


Of course there were girls nowadays who did have the courage to defy 
their parents—she knew that. With such, happiness counted for much 
more than filial duty. But she was not one of these strong-minded courageous 


creatures. She never could find happiness by rebelling against her parents 
and causing sorrow to her poor dear father. 


RETURN. TO And so doubt and despondency gradually gave way within 
INFANTILE her to an almost mystical joy, the joy of sacrifice, wherein 
EMOTIONAL, the women of past ages, unmoved as yet by calls to 
LEVEL. freedom, have ever found their highest destiny fulfilled. 


Clara, with her father's arms safely about her and his 
caresses on her cheek, felt a child again and at peace: She was certain 
now on the path God willed that she should take (page 276). 


THE SPINSTER, Viewed from the angle of the fate of old spinsters the 

à achievements of women's emancipation were, in fact, 
revolutionary, and it is worth considering whether this achievement 1n 
itself was not worth fighting for, and whether it did not make up for 
most of the conflicts the Emancipation carried in its sequel. 
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A glance at the róle of the old unmarried women in our novel 
will reveal the enormous difference between the fate of the non- 
emancipated and the emancipated spinsters. 

'The old aunt living with the Cornvelt family in 1840 is barely 
more than a servant. Nobody pays any more attention to her than 
to a piece of furniture. She is just good enough to do hard work and 
is well advised to keep out of everybody's way as much as possible. 

There are two unmarried sisters in the next generation of the 
family. One of them lives with her widowed brother and keeps the 
house for him, bringing up his children. This is, of course, a useful 
bit of work she does. We do not learn any more about her. 

The other spinster lives with the family of her brother, Albert, 
who reluctantly gives her the bread of charity, for she is a bad tempered 
and quarrelsome old person, a nuisance to everybody, and her brother 
seizes the first opportunity to get rid of her. After the death of one 
of his brothers-in-law, who had left his wife and daughters without 
means, the brothers agree to raise a certain amount between them in 
support of their sister. Albert makes however the condition that his 
unmarried sister goes to live with the supported family because his 
Wife and children cannot put up with her any longer. When, one 
afternoon, much to the annoyance of the whole family, the old aunt 
arrives with all her luggage, in a coach for which she cannot even pay 
because the poor soul does not possess a penny of her own, and in a 
dress which her sister-in-law had worn out before she had given it 
to her, her nieces inform her at once that they are going to earn their 
living with sewing, giving music lessons, etc. The old maid is so 
indignant at this disgusting plan that she leaves the house at once 
and goes back to where she came from. 


I'd rather put up with Fanny's domineering ways and the badgering of 
the children than live here where the first duties of a woman are simply 
trodden underfoot ! Pd rather live in that draughty garret of Albert's than 
Come back here to see our dear good parents' home disgraced by a board 
With * Costumes and Mantles" (page 242). 


8o the poor person is pushed from one side to the other, wanted by 
nobody and liked by nobody, a useless object and a burden to everyone. 
. How extremely different is the part of the two emancipated 
Spinsters ! The one, Sylvia, a feminist publicist, is a real blessing for 
‘er surroundings when she, in 1872, after an eventful life, comes to 
ive with her cousin and nieces. Her wide experience and her intelli- 
gence make her a valuable help to her relations when she joins them 
of her own free will, to be an assistance to them rather than a burden. 
Her ideas are even more advanced than those of the younger genera- 
tion, and her presence strengthens their courage and helps their 
evelopment. 
nd when, in 1923, Dr. Eliza Wizemann, honoured and praised, 
after a life of unremitting work in a hospital, retires from her medical 
carcer and goes to live with her niece who is a good old friend and 
Partner in a common struggle, she is enthusiastically greeted by every 
Member of the family. Her rich experiences as a doctor had made 
er worldly-wise and sympathetic. She seems to be the only well- 
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balanced person in this crazy new world, and everybody comes to 
bring all his, or her, troubles to her. 


. they hardly ever seemed happy and were always coming to her with 
insoluble problems. But, after all, they took these troubles so seriously, 
she could not help feeling rather pleased they should bring them to her, old 
woman thoughshe was. Even if they did not ask her for help or counsel it 
was something to know they liked to confide in her. And so, in her quiet 
room upstairs the young people found an ever-ready sympathy awaiting them 
which their parents, absorbed in outside interests, never seemed to have 
time to bestow (page 324). 


Both old ladies, the one in 1872 and the other in 1923, were rich 
and self-contained personalities—and if this was the result of women's 
emancipation, it certainly was worth fighting for. But, it should be 
remembered, both these ladies belonged to the fighting generation. 
To judge the effect of their victory it will be necessary to have a look 
at the next generation—at the generation which did not fight, but 
gathered the harvest sown by their predecessors. 


3. PHASE . 

1923. This, our contemporary, generation is in the position 

of people whose dreams were fulfilled: they are 
REE CHOLOGY: disappointed. They have, as far as the hoc 
ze FULFILLED problem is concerned, the characteristic attitude of 
READS heirs—they are blasé. All the aims for which their 
predecessors had fought with blood and tears had fallen to them 
without any effort of their own, and they do not value their treasures. 


“Oh yes, we've got the whole world,” she said dejectedly, with a curl of her 


lips which did not escape the older woman, “ the whole world,” she repeated. 
“And what's that, after all?” (page 302). 


The present generation has got all the independence their mothers 
and grandmothers so grimly fought for, and even more than they could 
ever hope to attain. To-day they have got freedom to work, freedom 
to move, freedom to love, freedom from parental authority—in short 
there is no other restriction on individual liberty than the independence 
of other individuals—a limit, however, which it is sometimes more 
painful to observe than it would at first sight appear. 


. Independence is the one basic principle of their lives ; enjoyment 
is the other one. 


Why shouldn’t you enjoy life while you can, and get as much out of it as 
Possible? That's the motto of the younger generation, and I have come to 
the conclusion that it’s the only true philosophy of life (page 317). 


And yet, peculiarly enough, none of them is happy. 

THE FAMILY. This generation of Cornvelts consists of: a mother 
$ - > ren ber 
j who is a lawyer, a very active feminist and member 

of parliament 3 a father who is a doctor in chemistry and a direct 
of all the family weaving business, and who at forty-eight feels ma 
young enough to fall passionately in love with a girl of the age of] H 

own daughters: (not accounting for the smaller “ affairs"? whic 
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are part of the usual programme) ; and of six grown-up children who 
owe their lives in part to the political programme of their mother. 


They [Dr. Cornvelt and his wife] were going to show in their married life 
that intellect in a woman does not necessarily preclude domesticity, and 
their family—they hoped to have a large one—was to furnish the proof that a 
highly educated woman is to the full as capable as any other of bringing 
up her children properly and making them happy (page 311). 


The family was run on the most advanced principles, 
but unfortunately the result was not quite as good 
as it was hoped. + 

. What is the reason for this failure? It is not easy to say. The 
instability of the post-war period and the nerve-racking speed of 
modern life are only in part to blame. Meditating on the subject 
one of the Cornvelt sons comes to the conclusion : 


. After all, Aunt Doc herself had led a so-called modern life and had worked 
incessantly. For several years she had lived in the very centre of the political 
arena and had written and spoken on behalf of that blessed women's move- 
ment of hers as few others had done. And yet he had never known her any- 
thing but calm and composed, and always ready to listen patiently to anything 
he told her. He couldn't imagine his mother ever turning into an old lady 
like this, his smartly dressed mother who was still such a good horse-woman, 
Who would go bathing with them in the summer, and could be on occasions 
as frisky as one of themselves. Would she ever be content with a simple black 
gown like Aunt Doc's and a quiet seat in the window? It really was impos- 
sible to picture his mother ever listening to anything a fellow said (page 325). 


CAUSES OF 
FAILURE. 


If this reasoning is correct the strain of work and the restlessness 
of the time bear only a minor share of the blame for the unhappiness 
of modern people. 
It seems rather as if the lack of illusions and of moral 
ideals were responsible for the evil. This generation 
is thoroughly disillusioned and cynical, and feels, at 
heart, very unhappy at their incapacity to believe in anything. But, 
we have to ask ourselves, what is the deeper cause of this disillusion- 
ment ? 

It seems to rest in the unequal development of intellectual and 
motional faculties. The conscious, reasonable part of personality 

as been highly developed and split from the unconscious, primitive 
Self. The emotional life of this generation has been neglected, and 
NEW SOURCES OF in a kind of revenge, imbues the individuals with a 
FRUSTRATION. F sense of frustration and dissatisfaction of whose deeper 

a j reasons they are unaware. This generation is ration- 
alist, practical, realistic, and fed to capacity (and probably more than 
to capacity) with scientific theories—but they are emotionally starving 
and devoid of any ideals. 

. Buddhism, Christian Science, psycho-analysis, systems of philosophy, 
birth-control, state education, Couéism, spiritism—these were the things that 
uck and Kitty and their friends talked about, passing on with a scarcely 
Perceptible pause to the latest jazz steps, a new type of tennis racquet, bobbed 
‘air, Or the question whether skirts would be shorter than ever next season 
Page 332). 


LACK oF 
MORAL IDEALS, 
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They have a cool and rational attitude towards almost all questions 
of life—including love, marriage, God. 

The enormous progress of biology, psychology and kindred sciences, 
and their popularization are the one reason for this development. 
The gospel of absolute individual freedom, which in 
its consequences has loosened all ties of personal 
relationship, is the other cause. 

“ Home used to be the family junction ; now it is the departure 
platform” (page 347) is a characteristic description 
of this state of affairs as far as family relations are 
concerned. . 

To give a fair picture of the situation let us keep to our basis of 
comparison and again examine the prevailing attitudes towards the 
three items : Parental Authority, Work, and Love. i 

“ They treated their parents in a spirit of affectionate 
PARENTAL camaraderie, ready to resolve itself into the most 
AUTHORITY. violent opposition upon the least difference © 
opinion” (page 312). 
The family-father argues : 


OVER-INDIVI- 
DUALIZATION. 


THE HOME * 


One of the modern American writers says that our children are no longer 
the business of our lives nowadays ; they are merely accidents. Oh yes, 
know that sounds a bit cynical, but really it’s absolutely true. In the old days, 
in my great-grandfather's time we'll say, children were expected to be grateful 
to their parents for having brought them into existence. Afterwards, there 
was a period when people looked upon a child’s upbringing as a terrible 
problem, such an awful responsibility that they considered it their duty to 
sacrifice their own lives to those of the children. And now we are witnessing 
a wholesome reaction from all that. We realize that our offspring must 
become independent as early as possible, for we are not going to alter any 
of their innate tendencies by all that nonsense about upbringing and moral 
example (pp. 319-20). 


The attitude is—on either side—one of observation and non- 
interference. Parents are for their children (and children are for 
their parents) interesting objects of study and discussion—but not © 
respect or of strong emotions. Parents do not interfere with the lives 
of their children, partly because this is contrary to their principles 
of individual freedom, and partly because they are absorbed by their 
own many problems. 

Ius" » This attitude, which could in a sense be called 
SEIVED “ scientific ”, because it involves an objective, per- 
SCIENTIFIC CE J 3 

ATTITUDE sonally disinterested attitude of experimental observa- 

; tion, diminishes the causes of friction. within the 
family and avoids painful conflicts—but it occasions the emotional 
dissatisfaction which is the main trouble of the elder as well as of the 
younger generation. 

The children discuss frankly and in a matter-of-fact way the 
unhappiness of their mother and the escapades of their father, an 
are not shy of criticizing their parents openly. The following conversa- 
tion between the old aunt and her grand-niece may serve as one o! 
many examples : 
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, Aunt: ... "the happiest thing for everybody i 
with no time left over ae and ee — 55: 
bi That s what Mother always says. She says that hard work is the greatest 
essing anyone can have. But Mother's working now harder than ever ; 
and yet—I think perhaps, Aunt Doc, I'd better tell you—she’s dreadfully 
unhappy.” 

“But why? What's the reason?” enquired her aunt. She felt the 
greatest reluctance to talk these things over with Dorothy's own daughter. 
"t lly, however, did not seem to experience any such reluctance. She went 
1 p a calm, matter-of-fact tone: “It’s about Father, you know. He's 
n Jove again. And this time it seems a more serious affair than usual." 
TUN. Chance child ! ”? cried the horrified aunt. “ What are you 
Ne. s ? our father is a steady, sensible man—and at his time of 

« Me E ` 

MEL that's just it,” said Elly, frowning. “ Puck and I have been dis- 

lite Easter And she says it's just what often does happen at his time of 

d nd it’s pretty bad when it does. I believe she calls it a man’s search 
er the ‘imago’ of his youth ? (page 333)- 


Ste gen and “ realistic ” attitude affects, however, only the con- 
rea r of all persons concerned. At probably springs from the 
d nal will to understand. Unconsciously they resent very strongly 
he lack of family unity, harmony and affection. This resentment 
THRE Tee finds a different form of expression in the individual 
DONI ITRD members of the family: it produces an extreme 
EMOTION. cynicism in matters of love, with a sudden desperate 
outburst of tears, in one daughter; a romantic 


longing for the old-fashioned type of love and marriage in the second 
daughter ; an open revolt in the third one; and doubts as to the 
rightness of the cause for which she had been fighting all her life in 


the mother. 
^ There is another characteristic, v 
e relation between the younger an! 


1 People in these days, my dear—said Aunt Doc to her niece—seem to have 
lost the art of growing old. After all, one must resign oneself to the fact that 
everything in life has its period of growth and decay. I often feel that the 
TUNE people to-day are hopelessly old, while their elders are wearing them- 
Se ves to fiddlestrings in their efforts to appear young. Look at Lou now. 
mos a staid little old man compared with his father. And don't you fecl 
lios Puck has much more experience than you have? They all seem to be 
Oroughly blasé. They are bored with what we used to call pleasures of 
youth. It's the parents who are so dead set upon them (page 339). 


and maturity of the 


vorth noting, which bears upon 
d the older generation : 


The apparent “ experience E 


« 
y ed n" younger generation is due to the fact that knowledge 
FIRST-HAN: of life is to-day only to a relatively small extent 
E i But modern man 


acquired by first-hand experience. e 
has the practically unlimited stock of experience at 


his disposal which is stored in books (not to mention motion pictures 
and broadcasts). This stock is now accessible to everybody who cares 
d it, irrespective of his—or her—age or sex. It is from. this source 
W at young people get their often surprisingly definite and * finished 
ews, 
F.C. gr 


EXPERIENCE, 
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Women's attitude toward work has undergone a vast 
change since the last generation. The following 
conversation between the two feminists, aunt and niece, is very 
revealing in this respect : 


WORK. 


... “Your gospel was hard work and mental development. And, 
tell me honestly, Aunt Doc, weren’t you absolutely convinced that the new 
generation of women would be infinitely happier than the old?” 

“ Of course I was. And I believe it still," said the old woman, her lips 
trembling. ‘‘ Why, I've spoken to many women and girls every day who 
are only too thankful for their independence.” 

“ Bur DID ANY ONE OF THEM EVER TELL YOU THAT SHE COUNTED THE RIGHT 
TO WORK A HAPPINESS, Aunt? Where do you ever see a girl in these days 
working heart and soul for anything as your contemporaries worked, and I, 
too, when I was young? Aren't most of them on the rush for amusement 
and looking out all the time for some new diversion? They seem to me to 
fritter away their time and to be QUITE As EMPTY-HEADED AS THEY WERE 
SEVENTY YEARS AGO, ONLY IN A TOTALLY DIFFERENT WAY” (page 315). 


This negative attitude towards work has its reason not only in 
the natural anticlimax which follows the fulfilment of a dream (the 
emancipationists laid so much stress upon the right to work that it 
was only a natural reaction that one should discover that work in itself 
did not mean happiness), but in the economic situation of the post-war 
period. It is expressed by one of the younger girls : 


. . . Pm fed up with this unnecessary waste of energy. Whatever sense 
is there in girls studying for professions when there are scarcely posts enough 
for the men? Here are young civil engineers and barristers having to wait 
two and three years for a job, and then it’s only just enough to keep the wolf 
from the door. If not absolutely necessary for us, I mean not a matter of our 
daily bread, why should we compete with them for a few miserable berths ? 
(page 307). 


This argument was very strong and the feeling which followed 
from it very widespread. It has, indeed, become one of the important 
political factors in Europe. Without this sense of frustration bred by 
the feeling of doing superfluous work and taking somebody else’s place, 
the reactionary slogan : “ Women Back to the Homes ! " would not 
have had such an enormous appeal to women as it in fact had, for 
instance, in Germany. 

155. The dualism of attitudes mentioned before—the 

: antagonism between the conscious and the uncon- 
scious self—naturally finds its most acute expression in the sphere of 
such emotional values as love. Underneath a surface of conscious 
modernism, expressing itself either in the form of scepticism, frivolity 
or cynicism, smoulders unconsciously the longing for an unaltered 
romantic ideal of love which these women certainly would be ashamed 
to admit even to themselves. : 

The same girl who only a few minutes ago had shocked her aunt 
by such a cynical statement as this : 


After all, the virtuous and the vicious are pretty much alike at bottom. 
You've only got to go below the surface. It's all a matter of appearances. 
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It doesn't matter a rap whether we humbug ourselves about it. The fact 
remains that men are polygamous by nature. Marriage is all rot. How 
can you require of two people that they should be true to each other all their 
lives when it’s in the essence of human nature to demand variety? (page 360). 


The same girl is, only a short while later, relieved 
of this nightmarish attitude, which in fact makes her 
thoroughly unhappy, and transformed at the approach of love into 
the ancient fairy tale princess. 


-.. He was so different from all the rest. He didn't care in the least 
whether she were clever. To him she was weak and dependent, just a little 
girl he longed to hold tight in his arms while she whispered that she loved 
him and would be his for ever and ever. 

And all at once she knew that it was just this kind of girl that she wanted 
to be; that all the things with which she had tried to fill her life with were not 
such as brought lasting happiness to any woman. Yes, it all came back to 
this in the end. Every woman, sooner or later, experienced the old, instinctive 
longing to have a pair of strong arms about her and to hear the one question 
which should lay all her doubts to rest. 

Was it but a dream, born of the summer’s night and the moonlit garden 
and the murmur of a voice that pleaded softly in her ear? Was love indeed 
ever more than this—a fair delusion and a dream? And yet it was ofa surety 
the one and only thing that made life worth the living! Could it be that 
the real difference between the women of today and those of old, the 
Secret of their failures and distress, was just this : that women had lost their 
Simple faith in that divine power, had forgot that ’tis love, *tis love that makes 


the world go round ! (page 365). 


It is as if the “ Sleeping Beauty ” of an eternally unchanging instinct 
had only been asleep behind the thorn-hedge of rationality and had 
to be awakened by the approaching prince. This, at least, seems to 
be the author's view. She assumes that the romantic pattern of love 
is the true expression of an unchangeable instinct; that, however 
Independent and * emancipated " women may become outwardly,’ 
they will always long to be weak little girls in relation to the man they 
Ove. To this one might object that the conflict inherent in this 
situation is rather typical of a transitional period in which new ideas, 
though rationally accepted, have not yet been completely assimilated 
eit still meet with emotional resistance on the part of the unconscious 


AMBIVALENCE. 


th Mrs, Amers-Kiiller, moreover, leaves no doubt that in her opinion 
e fighting generation of women was—in spite of all external odds 
Ince happiest one. The fight for an ideal made their life worth 
Wving. And it is the absence of any higher moral aim which frustrated 
the lives of the post-war generation and made them—notwithstanding 
all Material well-being and freedom—profoundly unhappy. 
* * * 

tw Of the three phases described in “ The Rebel Generation ” only the 
di © later ones have been reflected in the scientific ideologies we have 
Scussed in our study. However, the absence of traces of the first 
Period in our record of theories on women is equally significant. The 
"ni Obscurity in which the bourgeois woman normally lived, her 
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lack of individuality, the strict control religion exercised on people's 
thoughts and conduct, the consequent lack of curiosity, and the 
absence of a scientific tradition—all account for it. 

'The second phase, with its fermenting restlessness among women, 
its secularized philosophy of life, and its growing individualism, marked 
the beginning of the “ Problem of Woman”. The discussion which 
then started about women's right to work, right to education, and 
their abilities in these spheres (and which has been the cause of all 
the conflicts in the Cornvelt family) has been reflected, with all its 
pros and cons, in scientific and pseudo-scientific theories. ‘The re- 
actionary view which, full of contempt for women's inferior capacities, 
wants to exclude them from all “ masculine ” spheres of life, has found 
expression in Weininger’s theories ; the less misogynous conservative 
who, with all due respect to the ladies, is convinced of their inadequacy 
with regard to all activities which he considers masculine prerogatives, 
has been represented by Freud’s teachings (in spite of his pioneering 
attitude in many other fields) ; various shades of moderate progressive 
opinion are expressed in the theories of Havelock Ellis, Helen B. 
Thompson and W. I. Thomas; and the ultra-revolutionary view 
found its scientific representation in the Vaertings’ book. ? 

The objection that the chronological order of these publications 
is not correct, i.e. that, for instance, Havelock Ellis’s theories, although 
published first, represent—in this respect—a more progressive ideology 
than the later works of Freud and Weininger, is not relevant for two 
reasons : First, the discussion which started in the eighteen-seventies 
went on with unabated fury on either side until approximately the end 
of the 1914 war; until, that is, the penetration of women into most 
masculine fields of work had become a more or less established fact. 
Only from then on did the protagonists of masculine superiority have 
more difficulties in finding scientific support. Secondly, the gradual 
development of woman's emancipation took place at a different rate 
in different countries, and it was slower in Central Europe than either 
in Britain or in America. It is therefore less surprising that both 
Weininger and Freud could feel more certain of their masculine 
superiority than their English and American contemporaries. 

In the third phase of the novel, the inter-war period, feminine 
equality has, at least superficially, been established. Woman's right 
to work, her right to education, and her right to “ enjoy ” life have 
been granted. It was at that point that the interest in measuring sex 
differences arose. This way of approach has various other reasons 
—the development of industrial mass production, the consequent 
interest in quantitative methods, and the elaboration of statistic 
techniques among others. But its application to the question of mental 
differences of sex is dependent on the achievement of a far-reaching 
state of equality : a comparison of two different phenomena is only 
possible if there is at least some common basis. As long as education; 
opportunities, and the mental and physical milieu of the two sexes 
were completely different, the basis of comparison was insufficient. 
When boys and girls went to the same type of school, practised the 
same sports, did similar work, and were almost equally independent 
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of their families, there was a point in measuring their comparative 
abilities and interests for the same things. It was at that time that 
a practically unlimited number of studies on mental traits of sex were 
made, of which Terman and Miles’ book is an outstanding example. 
As this type of investigation tries to establish the average of existing 
qualities and attitudes at a given time, and as both average abilities 
and attitudes change with time, it is possible to write a practically 
unlimited number of studies on the same subject with the same way 
of approach without repeating each other's findings. A glance at 
the bibliography attached to this study (far from being complete) will 
give an idea of the great number of essays and books published under 
the same title of “ Mental Differences of Sex ". 

It was probably incorrect to call the last phase of Amers-Küller's 
novel * contemporary ". The cynicism and aimlessness which was 
so characteristic of the inter-war period is, it seems, no longer typical 
of the present generation. Ideas of “ Reconstruction ” and “ Plan- 
ning ” have given a new purpose to our contemporaries. It is at this 
phase that the reminder of the dangers of uniformity and the warning 
to plan for diversity are timely. In an ever-rising tide of opinion 
Margaret Mead's books, among others, are attempts to save the 
Individual from destruction—the Individual whom it took centuries 
to form and who has been the distinctive characteristic of modern 


Western Civilization. 
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